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PREF A CE. 


C Alus Suetonius Tranquillus, whoſe Hiſtory 
is here tranſlated, was the Son of a Roman 
Knight, and enjoyed for ſome time the place of 
Secretary to the Emperor Hadrian ; but was af- 
terwards diſmiſſed from the Court, for behaving 
diſreſpectfully to the Empreſs Sabina. In his 
Retirement he compoſed ſeveral hiſtorical 
Works, of which the Lives of the Firſt Twelve 
Czſars are the only One now extant. As a 
Writer, he comprehends in his Character a Mix- 


ture of good Qualities and Blemiſhes. In the - 


Arrangement of his Subject, he is peculiarly me- 
thodical, his Style is plain and unaffected, and 
his Narrative every where appears to be in the 
higheſt degree faithful. 


Of two Kinds of Blemiſhes, for which he is 


conſpicuous, One, namely, his minute Recital of 


Omens, is a Fault of the Times in which he 
lived, rather than any particular Superſtition in 
Himſelf: for the Other, which is Indelicacy of 
Expreſſion, on many Occaſions, he has too juſtly 
incurred the Cenſure, of having written the 
Lives of the Cæſars with a Degree of Licentiouſ- 
neſs equal to that of their own Conduct. But 
thoſe who are acquainted with the Language of 
this Author, will obſerve, that his objectionable 
Expreſſions have been ſoftened, and, in one or 
two places, neceſſarily ſuppreſſed, in the Tranſ- 
lation. "RM 1855 

A 2 Let 


Let it however be acknowledged, that a Ver- 
ſion of Suetonius, though a valuable Hiſtorian, 
was only a ſecondary Object with the preſent 
Tranſlator, whoſe principal Deſign was, to ex- 
amine the State of Literature amongſt the Ro- 
mans, with greater Care and Preciſion than has 
hitherto ever been attempted. Almoſt all the 
Latin Claſſic Writers flouriſhed in the Periods 
which form the Subject of Suetonius's Hiſtory ; 
and a Tranſlation of it, therefore, ſeemed a pro- 
per Vehicle for conducting ſuch an Enquiry, 


Could a Diſplay of the Merits and Defects of 
thoſe celebrated Writers, upon a larger Scale, 
have been rendered compatible both with the 
Gratification of Curioſity, and public Convent 
ence, it was the Author's With, to have adopted 
a more extenſive Plan; but it ſeemed more ad- 
viſable, on thoſe Accounts, to contract the Detail, 
and reſtrain within narrower Limits the Scope 
of critical Obſervation. 


In the Chronological View now exhibited of 
the Subject, he has endeavored not only to form 
a juit Eſtimate of Roman Literature, and aſcer- 
| tain the Cauſes which carried it to ſuch a Degree 
of Perfection; but to elucidate the State of Go- 
vernment, and the Progreſs of Manners, in thoſe 
times, He has, likewiſe, it is preſumeg, cor- 
rected various Miſrepreſentations of Biographers, 
and Errors OL Commentators. . 
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= I ULIUS Czfar, at the deceaſe of his father, lad 
not completed the ſixteenth year of his age. Next year, 
he was elected Flamen Dialis +, or prieſt of Jupiter; when 
repudiating; Coſſutia, who was only of an equeſtrian fa - 
| * mily, 


*The ae as of Divus, the Divine, had for+ 
merly been conferred upon Romulus, through the policy of 
the Patricians, to. obviate a ſuſpicion entertained by the 
people, that the king had been violently taken off by a con- 
ſpiracy of that Order; and political circumſtances again con- 
curred with popular ſuperſtition to revive the poſthumous 
adulation, in the perſon of Julius Cæſar. It is remarkable 
in the hiſtory. of a nation ſo jealous of public liberty, that 
in both inſtances, they beſtowed the moſt extravagant mark 
of human veneration upon men who owed their fate reſpec+ 
tively to the introduction of arbitrary power: firſt, in the 
founder of the Roman monarchy, and next, in the ſubverter 
of the republic. Both inſtances, however, ſerve to con- 
firm the manner in which many of the pagan deities derived 
their origin in the fabulous ages. 

+ The place of Flamen Dialis was an- .office of great dignity, 
but ſubjected to many reſtriftions. The perſon who held 
it could not ride on horſeback, nor ſtay one night without 
the city. His wife was likewiſe under particular reſtriftions, 
and could not be divorced. If ſhe died, the Flamen reſign - 
ed his office, becauſe there were certain ſacred rites which 
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mily, but extremely opulent, and to whom he had been 
contracted during his minority, he married Cornelia, the 
daughter of Cinna, who was four times Conſul. From 
this lady, who ſoon after bore him a daughter, named 
Julia, all the efforts of the Dictator Sylla could not in- 
duce him to part. On which account he was puniſhed 


with the loſs of his ſacerdotal office, the fortune which 


he had acquired by marriage, and the eſtate of his an- 
ceſtors. Being, beſides, conſidered as an enemy to the 
exiſting government, he was obliged to abſcond; and, 
though then greatly indiſpoſed with an intermitting fever, 
to change his quarters almoſt every night; not without 
the expence, at the ſame time, of redeeming himſelf from 
the hands of thoſe who were ſent to apprehend him; un- 
til, by the interceſſion of the Veſtal virgins *, of Mamer- 
1 ; Fs 10919 cus 
he could not perform without her aſſiſtance. Beſides other 
marks of diſtinction, he wore a purple rode rar nun and 
a conical cap, called Apex. | 
* The Veſtal virgins, upon their inftitution by Nutt, 
were four in number; but two were added by Tarquinius 
Priſcus, from whoſe time they continued ever after to be fix. 
Their employment was to keep the ſacred fire always burn- 
ing. They watched it in the night-time alternately ; and 
whoever allowed it to go out, was ſcourged by the Pontifex 
Maximus. This accident was always eſteemed ominous, and 
expiated by offering extraordinary ſacrifices. The fire, 
when thus extinguiſhed, was lighted up again, not from an- 
other fire, but. from the rays of the ſun; in which manner 
it was renewed every year upon the firſt of March, that be · 
ing anciently the day when the year commenced. Amongſt 
the honors and privileges enjoyed by the Veſtals, they could 
abſolve a criminal from puniſhment, if they met him ac- 
cidentally; and their interpoſition, upon all occaſions, was 
* dh N But the violation of their vow of chaſtity 
as 
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cus Æmilius, and Aurelius Cotta, the two latter of whom 
were allied to him by marriage, he at laſt obtained a par- 
don. It is certain, that Sylla, when he yielded to the 
importunity of Czfar's friends, broke forth into the fol- 
lowing exclamation, whether from a divine impulſe up- 
on his mind, or only the reſult of his own ſagacity: «© Ye 
ſhall have your deſire, and are at liberty to take bim 
amongſt you; but know that the perſon whom ye are 
ſo anxious to ſave, will, one time or other, prove the de- 
ſtruction of the nobility which ye have aſſiſted me to pro- 
tect: for, believe me, there are many Marius's in that 
Cæſar.“ 


II. His firſt appointment in the military ſervice, was 
in the wars of Aſia, under the command of M. Thermus 
the Prætor. Being ſent by this general into Bithyuia f, 
to bring thence. a fleet, he loitered ſo long in the court of 
Nicomedes, as to give occafion to a report of a criminal 
intercourſe betwjxt him and that prince; which received 
additional credit from his haſty return to Bithynia, under 


was puniſhed with peculiar ſeverity. The unfortunate fe- 
male was-buried alive, with. funeral ſolemnities, in a place 
called the Campus Sceleratus ; and her paramour was own? 
ed to death i in the Forum. 

+ Bithynia, called anciently Bebricia, | is a country of the 
peninſula of Afia, now called Afia Minor. It was bound- 
ed on the ſouth by the river Rhyndacus and mount Olym- 
pus; on the weſt by the Boſporus Thracius, and a part of 
the Propontis; and on the north by the Euxine ſea. Its 
boundaries towards the eaſt are not clearly aſcertained, Stra- 
bo, Pliny, and Ptolemy differing from each other on the ſub- 
jet. It is however generally recommended as à rich and 
ks country ; the Greek * call it the greats 

the be/. | 
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the pretext of recovering a debt due to a freed-man his 
client. During the courſe. of the Aſiatic expedition, his 
conduct was in other reſpects irreprehenſible; and upon 
the taking of Mitylene “ by ſtorm, he was preſented by 
Thermus with the civic crown 1. X 


III. He ſerved likewiſe in Cilicia f, under Servilius 
Iſauricus, but for a ſhort time. For upon receiving ad- 
vice of Sylla's death, in the hope of attaining an aſcen- 


bk Mitylene was a city of the iſland Leſbos, famous for the 
ſtudy of philoſophy and eloquence. According to Pliny, it 
remained a free city and in power one thouſand five hundred 
| years, It ſuffered much in the Peloponneſian war from the 
Athenians, and in the Mithridatic from the Romans, by 
whom it was taken and deſtroyed. But it ſoon roſe again, 
having recovered its ancient liberty by the favor of Pom- 
pey ; and was afterwards much adorned by Trajan, who 
added to it the ſplendor of his own name. This was the 
country of Pittacus, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, 
as. well as of Alczus and Sappho. The natives ſhowed a par- 
ticular taſte for poetry, and had, as Plutarch informs us, ſtated 
-times for the celebration of poetical conteſts. 

+ The Corona Civica was made of oak-leaves, and given to 
| him who had ſaved the life of a citizen. The perſon who 
received it, wore it at public ſpectacles, and ſat next the ſe- 
nators. When he entered, the audience roſe up, as a mark 
of reſpet, ; 

: A very extenſive country of Hither Afia ; lying be- 
tween Pamphylia to the weſt, mount Taurus and Amanus to 
the north, Syria to the eaſt, and the Mediterranean to the 
ſouth. It was divided into 4fpera, the rough or mountain- 
ous; and Campeſtris, the level or champaign Cilicia. It 
was anciently famous for ſaffron ; and hair-cloth, called 
by the Romans Cilicium, was the manufacture of this 
country. 


dency 
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dency from a new commotion, which was attempted by 
M. Lepidus, he returned with all ſpeed to Rome. Dif- 
truſting however the abilities of that perſonage, and find- 
ing the times leſs favorable for the execution of ſuch a 
project than there ſeemed reaſon at firſt to imagine, he 
abandoned all thoughts of embracing the intended confede- 
racy, though the moſt tempting offers were made. him 
to engage his concurrence. 


IV. Soon after the re-eſtabliſhment of public tran- 
quillity, he preferred a charge of extortion, againſt Cor- 
nelius Dolabella, a man of conſular dignity, and who had 
obtained the honor of a triumph. But this impeachment 
terminating in the acquittal of the accuſed, he reſolved 
to retire to Rhodes *, with the view not only of avoiding 
the public odium incurred by the charge, but of proſe- 
cuting his ſtudies with greater advantage, under Apol- 
lonius, the ſon of Molon, at that time the moſt celebrat- 
ed maſter of rhetoric. While on his voyage thither, in 
the winter ſeaſon, he was taken by pirates near the 
iſland of Pharmacuſa ; with whom he continued, not 


A famous city in an iſland of the ſame name, adjoining 
to the coaſt of Caria. Here was ſaid to be anciently a 
huge ſtatue of the Sun, called Coloſſus; but ſome are of 
opinion, that the account delivered of it is fabulous. The 
Rhadians were celebrated not only for ſkill in naval affairs, 
but for learning, philoſophy, and eloquence. During the 
latter periods of the Roman republic, and under ſome of 
the emperors, many reſorted thither for the purpoſe of pro- 
ſecuting their ſtudies; and it likewiſe became a place of 
retreat to diſcontented Romans. Solinus informs us, that in 
this iſland, the ſky was ſeldom ſo overcaſt but that the ſun 
might be ſeen; whence probably it obtained amongſt the 
poets the epithet Clara, 
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without feeling the utmoſt indignation, during almoſt fix 
weeks; his only attendants being one phyſician, and 
two valets. For his other ſervants, as well as the friends 
who accompanied him, he had immediately diſpatched 
to raiſe money for his ranſom. Upon the payment of 
fifty talents he was ſet aſhore ; when after the moſt dili- 
gent exertion to procure ſome ſhips, he came up with 
the pirates, and making them all priſoners, inflicted upon 
them che puniſhment with which he had often jocoſely 
threatened them during his detention. Mithridates was 
at that time carrying devaſtation into the neighboring 
countries; and Cæſar, on his arrival at Rhodes, that he 
might not appear to diſregard the danger which menaced 
the allies of Rome, paſſed over into Aſia; where having 
collected ſome troops, and driven the king's deputy out 
of the province, he kept in their duty the cities which 
had begun to waver, and were on the point of revolt, 


V. After his return to Rome, he obtained from the ſuf. 
frage of the people the honorable rank of a military Tri- 
bune ; and in this capacity zealouſly aſſiſted the abettors 
of the tribunitian authority, which had bcen greatly di- 
miniſhed during the uſurpation of Sylla. He likewiſe by 
a bill, which Plotius at his inſtigation preferred to the 
people, and was ſeconded by a ſpeech from himſelf, pro- 
cured the recal of Lucius Cinna, his wife's brother, and 
others, who had been ſent into baniſhment, for having 
ſided with Lepidus, and afterwards with Sertorius, in the 
Jate public diſturbances, | 


VI. During his Quzſtorſhip he pronounced ſuneral ora. 
tions in the Roſtra, according to cuſtom, in praiſe of his 
paternal aunt Julia, and his wife Cornelia. In his pa 


negyric on the former, he gives the following account o 
the 
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the genealogy both of her and his father: My aunt Julia 
derived her deſcent, by the mother, from a race of kings, 
and, by her father, from the immortal Gods. For the 
Marci: Reges, which was her mother's family, deduce 
their pedigree from Ancus Marcius, and the Julii, which 
is that of her father, from the goddeſs Venus. We there. 
fore unite in our deſcent the ſacred majeſty of kings, the 
greateſt among human kind, and the divine majeſty of 
Gods, to whom kings themſelves are ſubject.“ In the 
room of Cornelia he married Pompeia, the daughter of 
Q. Pompeius, and grand-daughter of L. Sylla ; but this 
lady he afterwards divorced, upon a ſuſpicion of her hav- 
ing had an intrigue with Publius Clodius. For ſo cur- 
rent was the report, that the latter had found acceſs to 
her in woman's habit, during the performance of a reli- 
gious ſolemnity, that the Senate ordered a commiſſion of 
enquiry reſpecting the ſuppoſed profanation, 


VII. Upon his appointment to the Quæſtorſhip the pro- 
vince of the Farther Spain fell to his lot ; where, when, 
by commiſſion from the Prætor, he was going the circuit 
of the country, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and was 
arrived at Gades, ſeeing, in the temple of Hevcules, a 
ſtatue of Alexander the Great, he fetched a deep ſigh ; 
and as if vexed at his inaCtivity, for having performed 
nothing memorable at an age at which Alexander had 
conquered the world, he immediately requeſted his diſ- 
charge, with the view of embracing the firſt opportunity, 
which might preſent in the city, of entering upon a more 
ſplendid career. His repoſe was farther diſturbed by a 
dream which he had the ſucceeding night, of having been 


_ guilty of inceſtuous commerce with his mother. But the 
interpreters of dreams derived thence an omen of events 
the moſt flattering to his ambition; affirming it to be a 
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preſage that he ſhould yet rule the empire of the world: 
for that the mother whom in his ſleep he had ſeen ſub- 
jected to his will, was no other than the earth, the com- 
mon parent of all men, 


VIII. Quitting therefore the province before the expi- 
ration of the uſual term, he had recourſe to the Latin co- 
lonies, then eager in the project of ſolliciting for the ſree- 
dom of Rome ; and he would have excited them to ſome 
bold attempt, had not the Conſuls, to prevent any com- 
motion, detained for ſome time the legions which had 
been raiſed for the ſervice of Cilicia. But this vigilance 
of the government did not deter him from making, ſoon 
after, a yet greater effort within the precincts of the city 
itſelf, 


IX. For a few days before he entered upon the /Edile- 
ſhip, he incurred a ſuſpicion of engaging in a conſpi- 
racy with M. Craſſus, a man of conſular rank; to whom 
were joined P. Sylla and L. Autronius, who after they 
had been choſen Conſuls, were convicted of bribery, 
The plan of the conſpirators was to fall upon the Senate 
in the beginning of the year, and to murder as many of 
them as ſhould be deemed expedient for their purpoſe: 
upon which event Craſſus was to have aſſumed the office 
of Dictator, and appoint Cæſar his Maſter of the horſe “. 
When the commonwealth ſhould thus have been ſettled 
according to their pleaſure, the Conſulſhip was to have 
been reſtored ro Sylla and Autronius, Mention 1s made 


* The proper office of the Maſter of horſe was to com- 
mand the cavalry, and to execute the orders of the Dictator, 
He was uſually nominated from amongſt thoſe of conſular 
and prætorian dignity ; and had the uſe of a horſe, which 


the dictator had not without the order of the people. 
| | of 
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of this plot by Tanuſius Germinus in his hiſtory, by M. 
Bibulus in his edits, and by Curio the father, in his 
orations. Cicero likewiſe ſeems to hint at the ſame 
tranſaction in a letter to Atticus, where he ſays, that 
Cæſar had in his Conſulthip ſecured to himſelf that arbi- 
trary power to which he had aſpired when he was AÆdile · 
Tanuſius adds, that Craſſus, from remorſe or fear, did 
not appear upon the day appointed for the maſſacre of 
the Senate: for which reaſon Cæſar did not give the ſig- 
nal, which, according to the plan concerted betwen them, 
he was to have announced. The agreement, Curio ſays» 
was, that he ſhould flip his toga from his ſhoulder. We 
have the authority of the ſame Curio, and of M. Acto- 
rius Naſo, for his having been likewiſe concerned in an- 
other conſpiracy with young Cn. Piſo; to whom, upon 
a ſuſpicion of ſome miſchief being meditated in the city, 
the province of Spain was decreed out of courſe, as the 
means of ſuſpending any danger. It is however ſaid 
to have been agreed between them, that Piſo ſhould ex- 
cite an inſurrection againſt the government abroad, 
whilſt the other ſhould attempt a ſimilar revolt within 
the limits of the domeſtic adminiſtration, by artfully prac- 
tiſing upon the ſeditious diſpoſitions of the Lambrani, and 
other tribes beyond the Po. But the execution of this 
deſign, it is remarked, was prevented by the death of 
Piſo. 


X. While in the office of Ædile, he not only beautified 
the Comitium, with the reſt of the Forum, and the courts 
adjoining, but the Capitol likewiſe, with piazzas, con- 
ſtructed only to ſubſiſt until the end of his Adileſhip ; 
that in them he might diſplay the extraordinary prepa- 
rations he was making for the gratification of the peo- 


ple, whom he entertained with the hunting of wild 
beaſts, 
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beafts, and plays, both in conjunction with his colleague, 
and by himſelf, On this account, he obtained the 
whole credit of the expence to which they had jointly 
contributed; inſomuch that his colleague, M. Bibulus, 
could not forbear remarking that he was ſerved in the 
manner of Pollux. For as the temple erected in the Fo- 
rum to the two brothers, was denominated Caſtor's only, 
ſo his and Czſar's joint munificence was imputed to the 
latter alone. To the other public ſpectacles exhibited to 
the people, Cæſar added a combat of gladiators, but in a 
ſmaller number than he had intended. For ſo great was 
the company of them, which he collected from all parts, 


that thoſe of the Patricians who were not of his party 


were alarmed; and the ſenate paſſed an act, reſtricting 
the ſhews of gladiators to a certain number, which, for 
the future, no perſon ſhould be allowed to exceed. 


XI. Having thus conciliated the good graces of the peo- 
ple, he endeavored, through his intereſt with ſome of the 
Tribunes, to procure, by a decree of the commons, the 
province of Ægypt. The pretext for ſuch an applica- 
tion was, that the Alexandrians had violently expelled 
their king, whom the ſenate had complimented with the 
title of an ally and friend of the Roman people. This 
tranſaction, which ſeemed to affect the dignity of the re- 
public, produced a general ſpirit of reſentment among the 
populace at Rome : notwithſtanding which, on account 
of an oppofition from a party of the nobility, all the ef- 
forts of Cæſar and his friends could not procure him the 


appointment. To diminiſh therefore the authority of 


that body, by every means in his power, he reſtored the 
trophies erected in honor of C. Marius, upon account of 


his victories over Jugurtha, the Cimbri, and the Teuto- 


ni, but which had been demoliſhed by Sylla ; and fitting 
in 
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in the capacity of a judge, he treated as murderers all 
thoſe who, in the late proſcription, had received money 
out of the treaſury, for bringing in the heads of Roman 
citizens, though they had been expreſsly abſolred from 
* by ſubſequent laws. 


XII. He likewiſe procured a perſon to bring an im- 
peachment of treaſon againſt C. Rabirius, by whoſe af- 
fiſtance the Senate had, a few years before, reſtrained the 
ſeditious attempts of L. Saturninus the Tribune; and be- 
ing drawn by lot one of the judges for his trial, he diſco- 
vered ſo ſtrong a defire to convict him, that upon his ap- 
pealing to the people, no circumſtance availed him fo 
much as the extraordinary bitterneſs of his judge. 


XIII. Having renounced all hope of obtaining the pro- 
vince of Ægypt, he ſtood candidate for the office of 
High-prieſt, in the purſuit of which object, he had re- 
courſe to the utmoſt profuſion of bribery. Reflecting. 
on this occaſion, on the greatneſs of the debts he had 
contracted, he is reported to have ſaid to his mother, when 
ſhe kiſſed him at his going out in the morning to the elec- 
tion, * I ſhall never come home again, unleſs I am elect- 
ed high-prieſt,” In effect, he ſo much baffled two com- 
petitors of the moſt powerful intereſt, and greatly ſupe- 
rior to him both in age and dignity, that he had more 
votes in their own tribes, than they both had in all toge- 
ther. 


XIV. After he had been choſen Prætor, the conſpi- 
racy of Catiline was diſcovered; and while every other 
member of the Senate inclined to inflict capital puniſh- 
ment on the delinquents, he alone adviſed to confiſcate 


their eſtates, and commit their perſons co ſeparate pri- 
ſons 
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ſons through the towns of Italy. He even ſtruck ſo great 
aà terror into thoſe who were advocates for greater ſeve- 
rity, by repreſenting to them what a general odium they 
would infallibly incur, by carrying ſuch a meaſure into 
execution, that D. >ilanus, Conſul-Elect, thought proper 
to qualify his deciſion, becauſe it was not very honor- 
able to change it, by a ſoftening interpretation, as if his 
opinion had been underſtood in a harſher ſenſe than he 

intended; and Cæſar would certainly have carried his 
point, having brought over to his ſide a great number 
of the Senators, among whom was the brother of the 
Conſul Cicero, had not a ſpeech of M. Cato's infuſed 
new vigor into the reſolutions of the houſe. He per- 
ſiſted, however, to obſtruct their proceedings with intem- 
perate ardor, until a body of the equeſtrian Order, that 
ſtood under arms as a guard, holding up their drawn 
ſwords, threatened him with immediate death. Thoſe 
who ſat next him inſtantly moved off; and a few friends, 
with, no ſmall difficulty, protected him, by taking him 
in their arms, and holding their togas before him. A, 
laſt, diſpirited by this reſentment, he not only relinquiſh. 
ed the debate, but abſented himſelf from the houſe during 
the remainder of that year. 


XV. Upon the firſt day of his Prætorſhip, he ſum. 
moned Q. Catulus to render an account to the people 
concerning the repairs of the Capitol ; preſenting at the 
ſame time a bill, for transferring that commiſſion to an- 
other perſon. But being unable to withſtand the ſtrong 
oppoſition made againſt him by the ariſtocratical party, 
whom he perceived quitting, in great numbers, their at- 
tendance upon the new Conſuls, and fully reſolved to 
reſiſt his propoſal, he dropt the deſign. 


XVI. He 
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XVI. He afterwards approved himſelf a moſt reſolute 
adherent to Czcilius Metellus, Tribune of the commons, 
who had preferred ſome bills of a ſeditious tendency to 
the people, in ſpite of all oppoſition from his colleagues, 
until they were both diſmiſſed from office by a vote of 
the Senate. He ventured, notwithſtanding, to continue 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice; but finding ſome pre- 
pared to obſtruct him by force of arms, he diſmiſſed 
his officers, threw off his gown, and betouk himſelf pri- 
vately to his own houſe, with the reſolution of being 
quiet, in a time ſo unfavorable to his intereſts. He like- 
wiſe pacified the mob, which in two days after aſſembled 
about him, and in a riotous -manner offered him their 
aſſiſtance towards the vindication of his honor. This 
happening contrary to expectation, the Senate, which had 
met in haſte, upon occaſion of the tumult, gave him 
their thanks by ſome of the leading members of the 
houſe, ſent for him, and, after a high commendation of 
his behaviour, cancelled their former vote, and reſtored 
him to his place in the FE 


XVII. But he had ict ſooner emerged from his 
late diſaſter, than he fell again into a freſh danger ; be- 
ing named amongſt the accomplices of Catiline, both be- 
fore Novius Niger the Quzſtor, by the informer L. Vet- 
tius, and in the ſenate by Q. Curius ; to whom, for his 
having firſt diſcovered the deſigns of the conſpirators, a 
reward had been voted. Curius affirmed that he had re- 
ceived his information from Catiline. Vettius even en- 
gaged to produce in evidence againſt him his own hand 
writing, which he had given to Catiline. Cæſar declar- 
ing this treatment to be intolerable, appealed to Cicero 
himſelf, whether he had not voluntarily made a diſco- 


very to him of ſome * of the conſpiracy ; by 
which 
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which means he prevented. Curius from receiving his 
expected reward. He obliged Vettius to give pledges to 
anſwer for his behaviour, alienated his goods, and after 
ſeeing him roughly uſed; and almoſt torn in pieces, in an 
aſſembly of the people at the Roſtra, threw him in pri- 
. fon; to which he likewiſe ſent Novius the Quæſtor, 
for having preſumed to take an information againſt a 
magiſtrate of ſuperior authority. 


| XVIII. Ar the expiration. of his Prætorſhip he got 
by lot the Farther Spain, and abated the violence of his 
creditors, who were for ſtopping him, by giving them 
ſecurity *, Contrary, however, to both law and cuſtom, 
he took his departure before the uſual allowance for 
his equipage was paid him from. the treaſury. It is un- 
eerta in whether this precipitancy aroſe from the appre- 
henfion of an impeachment, after the expiration- of his 
provincial charge, which. was intended, or from an ardor 
to relieve the allies, who anxioufly longed for his, pre- 
ſence. As ſoon as he had- eſtabliſhed tranquillity in the 
province, he, without waiting for the arrival of his ſuc- 
eeſſor, returned to Rome, with equal haſte, to fue for 
a triumph and the Conſulſhip. The day of election, 
however, being already fixed by proclamation, he could 
not legally be admitted a candidate, unleſs he entered the 


* Plutarch informs vs, that Cæſar, before he came into 
any public office, owed his creditors to the amount of one 
thouſand threeghundred talents, which makes of our mo- 
ney ſomewhat more than 5365, oool. But his debts encreaſed 
fo much after this period, if we may believe Appian, that 
upon his departure for Spain, at the expiration of his Præ- 
torſhip, he is reported to have ſaid, Bis millies et quingenties 
bi deefft, ut nihil haberet © i. e. That he was two millions and 
near twenty thouſand pounds worle than nothing, 

> city 
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city as a private perſon. On this emergency he ſolli- 
cited a ſuſpenſion of the laws in his favor ; but ſuch an 
indulgence being ſtrongly oppoſed, he found himſelf un- 
der the neceſſity of abandoning all thoughts of a triumph, 
leſt he ſhould be diſappointed of the Conſulſkip. 


XIX. Of the two other competitors for the Conſul. 
ſhip, L. Luceius and M. Bibulus, he joined with the for- 
mer, upon condition that Luceius, being a man of leſs 
intereſt but greater affluence, ſhould promiſe money to 
the burgeſſes in the name of them both. His opponents 
among the nobility dreading what enterpriſe he might 
attempt, ſhould he get poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip with 
a colleague of the ſame diſpoſitions with himſelf, adviſed 
Bibulus to promiſe the voters as much, and moſt of 
them contributed towards a ſhare of the expence ; Cato 
himſelf admitting that bribery upon ſuch an occaſion 
was conſiſtent with, and even abſolutely neceſſary to . 
the good of the public. He was accordingly elected 
Conſul with Bibulus. Actuated ſtill by the ſame motives, 
the prevailing party took care to aſſign provinces of ſmalfy 
importance to the new Conſuls, ſuch as the care of 
woods and roads. Cæſar, incenſed at this indignity, 
endeavored by the moſt aſſiduous and flattering attentious 
to gain to his ſide Cn. Pompey, at that time diſſatisfied 
with the Senate, for the backwardneſs they ſhewed to 
confirm his acts, after the conqueſt of Mithridates. _ He 
likewiſe produced a reconciliation between Pompey and 
M. Craſſus, who had been at variance from the time MY 
of their joint Conſulſhip, in which office they were con- 
tinually claſhing; and he entered into an agreement 
with, both, that nothing ſhould be tranſacted in the go- | 
vernment, that was diſpleaſing to any of the three. | 
| 
| 


XX. Have 
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"ION Having entered upon his office, he introduced a 
new regulation, which was, that all the acts both of the 
Senate and people ſhould be daily committed to writing, 
and immediately made public. He alſo revived an old 
cuſtom, that an -Accenfus ® ſhould walk before him, 
and his Lictors follow him, on the alternate months when 
the faſces were not carried in his train. Upon preferring 
a bill to the people for the diviſion of ſome public lands, 
he was oppoſed by his colleague, whom he violently 
drove out of the Forum. Next day the inſulted Conſul 
made a complaint in the Senate of this treatment; but 
no member having the cburage to move or adviſe the 
houſe reſpecting ſo ſerious an outrage, which had yet 
been often done upon incidents of leſs importance, he 
was ſo much diſpirited, that until the expiration of his 


office he never ſtirred! from home, and only endeavored 


to obſtruct the proceedings of his colleague by procla- 
mations. From that time, therefore, Cæſar had the ſole 
management of public affairs; inſomuch that ſome wags, 
when they ſigned any writing as witneſſes, did not add 
in the conſulſhip of Cæſar and Bibulus,” but, « of Ju- 
lius and Cæſar;“ putting the ſame perſon down twice 
under his name and ſurname. The following verſes 
likewiſe were currently” repeated on this occaſion : : 


Non Bibulo qu idqurm nuper, ſed Ceſare factum eſt; 
Nam Bibulo fiert Confale nil memini. | 


Nothing was done in Bibuſus' s year: 
No; Czſar only was late Conſul here. 


* Within the city, the Lifors went. before only one of 


the Conſuls, and that commonly for a month alternately. 
A public ſervant, called Accenſus, went before the other 


Conſul, and the Lictors followed. This cuſtom had long 
deen diſuſed, but was now reſtored by Cæſar. | 


The 
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4 : 4 
The land of Stella, conſecrated by our, anceſtors to the 
gods, with Tome other land of Campania left liable to 
tribute, to ſupport the expences of the government, he 
divided, but not by lot, among upwards of twenty thou- 
ſand ſeamen, who had each of them three or more chil- 
dren. He eaſed the Publicans, upon their petition, of a 
third part of the ſum which they had engaged to pay into 
the public treaſury ; and openly admoniſhed them not 
to bid ſo extravagantly upon the next occaſion. All 

other things he diſpoſed of at pleaſure, without the leaſt 
. oppoſition from any quarter; or if any attempt to that 
- purpoſe ever became evident, it ſoon was ſuppreſſed. M. 
Cato, who interrupted him in his proceedings, he ordered 
te be dragged out of the Senatehouſe by an officer, and 
cHried to priſon. L. Lucullus, likewiſe, for oppoſing 
him with ſome warmth, he ſo terrified with the appre- 
henſion of falſe atgufation, that, to deprecate the Conſul's 
"reſentment; he fell down ori his knees. And upon Cice- 
ro's lamenting in ſome trial the miſerable condition of 
the times, he the very ſame day by nine o'clock, brought 
over his enemy P. Clodius from the nobility to the com- 
mons ; a tranſition which that perſonage himſelf had a 
long time ſolicited in vain. At laſt, effeQually to in- 
timidate all thoſe of the oppoſite party, he by great re- 
wards prevailed upon Vettius to declare, that he had been 
ſollicited by certain perſons to aſſaſſinate Pompey ; and 
when he was brought upon the Roſtra to name ſuch as 
had been concerted between them, after naming one or 
two to no purpoſe, not without great ſuſpicion of ſub- 
ornation, Cæſar, deſpairing of ſucceſs in this raſh ſtra- 
| tagem, is ſuppoſed to have taken off lils informer by means 
of poiſon. ; 


XXI. About the ſame time he married Calpurnia, the 
C | daughter 


Yd 


N 
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daughter of L. Piſo, who was to ſucceed, him in the Con- 
ſulſhip, and-gave his own daughter to Pompey #rejeCting 
Servilzus Cæpio, to whom ſhe had been contracted, and 
by whoſe means chiefly he had but a little before baffled 5 
Bibulus. After this new alliance, he began, upon any 
debates in the Senate, to aſk Pompey's optatod farſt ; 
whereas he uſed before to pay that compliment to M. 
Craſſus; and it was the uſual practice with the Conſul 
to obſerye throughout the year the method of conſulting | 
the houſe which he had àdopted the firſt wa January. 
XXII Being 1 now ſupported 55 che intereſt R 
of his father and ſong; of all the provinces he made 


choice of Gaul, as moſt likely to furnith him with-matter 
and occaſion for triumphs. At firſt indeed he received. 


only Ciſalpine Gaul, with the addition of Illyricum, by 


a bill of Vatinius to che people; but ſoon after obtained 


by the ſenate Gallia Comata * likewiſe; the houſe en- 
tertaining an appreheniſion, that if they ſhould with-hold | 
this Ong at would be conferred on him by the com- 


F mons. 
* 7 a 


* Gallia was anciently divided into the Tran/alpina, or 
Ulterior,, and Ciſalpina, or Citerior, with reſpect to Rome. 
The Citerior was properly a part of Italy, occupied by 
Gallic coloniſts; having the Rubicon, the ancient boundary 
of Italy, on the ſouth. It was alſo called Gallia Togata, 
from the uſe of the Roman tega; the inhabitants of thoſe 
parts being, after the ſocial war, admitted to the right of ci- 
tizens. The Gallia Tranſalpina, or Ulterior, was called Co- 


mata, from the people wearing their hair long, which the 


Romans wore ſhort ; and the ſouthern part of it, afterwards 
called Narbonenſis, came to have the epithet Braccata, from 
the uſe of 5 accæ, which were no part of the Roman dreſs. 


Some writers ſuppoſe the braccæ to have been breeches; but 
Aldus, 
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mons. Elated now with his ſucceſs, he could not refrain 
from boaſting a few days after in a full houſe, that he 
had, in ſpite of his enemies, and to their great mortifica- 
tion, obtained all he deſired, and ſhould for the future 
treat them with what indignity h f pleaſed. One of the 
members ſmartly *obſerving, That will not be very eaſy 
for a woman to do,“ he jocoſely replied, © Semiramis 
has formerly reigned in Aſſyria, and the Amazons dera 
n of a great =: of Aſia. 1 | 
” 

XXIII. When the term wag his Confulthip had expired, 
upon a motion being made in the Senate by C. Memmius 
and L. Domitius the Prætors, reſpecting the tranſactions 
of the year paſt, he offered to refer himſelf to the houſe ; 
but they declining the buſineſs, after three days ſpent in 


* 


vain altercation, he ſet out for his province. Immedi- 


ately, however, his Queſtor was impeached for ſeveral 
miſdemeanors, by way of prelude to the future condem- 
nation of Cæſar. An accuſation was ſoon after prefer- 
red againſt himſelf, by L. Antiſtius, Tribune of the com- 
mons; but by making an appeal to the, reſt of the body, 
he prevailed, as being abſent in the ſervice of his coun- 
try, to have the proſecution ſuſpended. To ſecure him- 
ſelf therefore for the time to come, he was particularly 
careful to oblige the magiſtrates of every year, and to 
aſſiſt none of the candidates with his intereſt, nor ſuffer 


any to be advanced to any poſt whatever, who would 


not poſitively undertake to defend him in his abſence: for 


were a kind of upper dreſs. And this opinion ſeems to be 
countenanced by the name braccan being applied by the 
modern Celtic nations, the deſcendents of the Gallic Celts, 
do ſignify their upper garment, or plaid. | 
| C 2 which 


* 


Aldus, in a ſhort diſquiſition on the ſubject, affirms that they 
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which purpoſe he made no ſcruple to require of fome 
an oath, and even a written DE 


XXIV. But when L, Domitibs was' "candidate for the 
Conſulſhip, and openly threatened that upon his election 
into office, he would effect what he could not in the 
capacity of Prætor, and diveſt him of the command of 
the armies, he ſent for Craſſus and Pompey to Luca a 
city of his province, and preſſed them, for the purpoſe 
of diſappointing Domitius, to ſue again for the Conſul- 
ſhip, and to continue him in his command for five years 
longer; with both which requiſitions they complied. Pre- 
ſumptuous now from his ſucceſs, he added, at his own 
private charge, more legions to thoſe which he had re- 
ceived from the government; among the former of which 
was one levied in nnr Gaul, and called by a 
Gallic name Alauda, which he trained and armed in the 
Roman faſhion, and afterwards made free of the City. 
From this period he declined no occaſion of war, not 
even of ſuch as was unjuft and dangerous; attacking, 
without any proyocatibn, as well the allies of Rome 
as the barbarous nations which were its enemies; inſo- 
much that the Senate paſſed a decree for ſending commiſ- 
fioners to examine into the condition of Gaul; and 
ſome members of the houſe even adviſed the delivering 
of him up to the enemy. But ſo great being the ſucceſs 
of his enterpriſes, he had the honor of obtaining more 
days of ſupplication, and thoſe more frequently, than 
had .ever before been decreed to any commander. | 


XXV. During nine years in which he held the mi- 
litary command, his atchievements were the following. 
He reduced all Gaul, bounded by the Pyrenean foreſt, 
the Alps, mount Gebenna, and the two rivers of the 

8 | . Rhine 
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Rhine and Rhone, being about three thouſand two hun- 
dred miles in compaſs, into the form of a province, ex- 
cepting only the allies of the republic, and ſuch nations 
as had merited his favor; impoſing upon this new ac- 
quiſition an annual tax of forty millions of ſeſterces. 
He firſt of all the Romans paſſed the Rhine by a bridge 
againſt the Germanic nations, and defeated them in ſe- 
veral engagements. He likewiſe invaded the Britons, 
a people formeily unknown, of whom, after he had 
overthrown them in battle, he exacted contributions and 
hoſtages. Amidſt ſuch a ſeries of ſucceſſes, he experi- 
| ' hy only three times any ſignal diſaſter : once in Bri- 
in, when his fleet was almoſt deſtroyed by a ſtorm; in 
Gaul, at Gergovia, where one of his legions was put to 
the rout; and in the territory of the Germans, his lieute- 
nants Titurius and Aurunculeius were cut off by an am- 
buſcade. | 


XXVI. During this period he loſt his mother, whoſe 
death was followed by that of his daughter, and, nct 
long after, of his grand-daughter. In the mean time, 
the Republic being alarmed by the murder of P. Clodius, 
and the Senate paſſing a vote that only one conſul, name- 
ly Pompey, ſhould be choſen for the enſuing year, he 
prevailed with the Tribunes of the commons, who intended 
Joining him in nomination with Pompey, to propoſe to 
the people a bill, enabling him to ſtand candidate for a 
ſecond Conſulſhip in his abſence, when the term of his 
command ſhould be near expiring ; that he might not be 
obliged on that account to quit his province too ſoon, and 

before the concluſion of the war. After he had attained - 
this object, carrying his views ſtill higher, and animated 
with the hopes of ſucceſs, he omitted no opportunity of 
gaining univerſal affection, by acts of generoſity and 
C 3 kindneſs 
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kindneſs to individuals, both in public and nate. With 


money raiſed from the ſpoils of the war he began to con- 


| ſtrut a new Forum; the ground-plot of which coſt him 


above a hundred millions of ſeſterces. He promiſed the 
people a public entertainment of gladiators, and a feaſt 
in memory of his daughter, which none before him had 
ever given. The more to raiſe their expectations on 
this occaſion, though he had agreed with victuallers of all 
denominations for his feaſt, he made yet farther prepa- 
rations in private houſes, in different quarters of the city. 


He iſſued an order, that the moſt celebrated gladiators, 


if at any time during the combat they incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure of the public, ſhould be immediately carried of 
by force, and reſerved for ſome future occaſion. Young 


| gladiators he trained up not in the ſchool, and by the 


maſters of defence, but in gentlemen's houſes, by Ro- 
man knights, and even Senators, {killed in the uſe of 
arms; earneſtly requeſting them, as appears from his 


letters, to take upon themſelves the trouble of inſtruct- 


ing and forming thoſe novitiates to the diſcipline of the 
combat. He doubled the pay of the legions in perpe- 

tuity; allowing them likewiſe corn, when it was in 
plenty, without any reſtriction; and ſometimes diſtribut · 


ing to every ſoldier in his army a ſlave, and à portion of 


land, or a houſe. 

XXVII. To maintain an alliance and a good under. 
ſtanding with Pompey, he offered him in marriage his 
ſiſter's grand- daughter Octavia, who had been married 
to C. Marcellus, and requeſted for himſelf his daughter, 
lately contracted to Fauſtus Sylla. Every perſon about 
him, and a great part likewiſe of the Senate, he obliged 


by the loan of money at low intereſt or none at all; and 


to all others who came to wait upon him, either from in- 
vitation 


* 
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Vene of their own accord, he made liberal preſents; 
not negleCting even freedmen and flaves, who were fa- 
vorites with their maſters and patrons. He was, beſider, 
the ſignal proteCtor and ſupport of all perſons under pro- 
ſecution, or in debt, or prodigal young gentlemen ; ex- 


cluding from his beneficence only thoſe Who were ſo 


deeply immerſed in guilt, poverty, or luxury, that it was 
impoſſible effectually to relieve chem. Theſe, he openly 


declared, could derive no benefit from any other means 


than a civil war, 


+ 


* 


XXVIII. He endeavored with equal aſiduity to en- 
gage in his intereſt princes, and provinces, in every part 


of the known world; preſenting ſome with thouſands 
of priſoners, and ſending to others the aſſiſtance of 


troops, at whatever time and place they deſired, without 
any authority for ſuch extraordinary acts, either from 
the Senate or people of Rome. He likewiſe ornamented 
with magnificent public buildings the moſt potent cities 
not only of Italy, Gaul, and Spain, but of Greece and 


Aſia; until all people being now aſtoniſhed, and ſpecu- _ 


lating on the obvious tendency of thoſe proceedings, 
Claudius Marcellus the Conſul, declaring firſt by procla- 
mation, that he intended to propoſe a meaſure of the ut- 
molt importance to the public, made a motion in the Senate 


that ſome perſon ſhould be appointed to ſucceed Cæſar 
= his province, , before the term of vice-gerency was 
expired, becauſe the war was brought to a concluſion, 


and the bictorious army ſhould be diſbanded. He far- 
ther moved, that Clay, being abſent, his ſuit at the 
next election of Conſuls ſhould not be admitted, as the 


expedient practiſed by Pompey could not infringe the va- 


lidity of the law which had been made by the people for 


that purpoſe. The fact was, that Pompey in his law 
. Cs : relating 
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relating to the choice of chief magiſtrates, had forgot to 
except Cæſar, in the article in which he declared all 
ſuch as were not preſent incapable of bejng candidates 
for any poſt n the government; and ſoon after, when 
the law was inſcribed upon a copper-plate, and depo- 
ſited in the treaſury, he corrected his miſtake. Marcel- 
Jus, not content with depriving Cæſar of his provinces, 
and the favor intended him by Pompey, likewiſe moved 
the hobſe, that the freedom of the city ſhould be taken 
from thoſe coloniſts whom, by the law of Vatinius, he 
had ſettled at Novum Comum *; becauſe it had been 
conferred upon them with an ambitiqus view, and in ex- 
preſs contradiQon to the ſtatue. 


XXIX. Cæſar being alarmed at theſe proccedings, 
and chinking, as he was often heard 0 ſay, that it would 
be a more difficult enterpriſe to bring him down, now 
that he was at the head of the government, from the firſt 
rank of citizens into the ſecond, than from the ſecond to 
the loweſt of all, made a vigorous oppoſition to this 
meaſure, partly by the Tribunes, who interpoſed i in his 
behalf, and partly by Seryius Sulpitius the other Conſul. 
The following 1 year likewiſe, when C. Marcellus, who 
ſucceeded his couſin Marcus in the Conſulſhip, purſued 


the ſame meaſures, Cæſar, by means of a large ſum of 


money, engaged in his defence Amilius Paulus, the 
other Conful, and C. Curio, the moſt waleng 1 in temper of 


* 
Ar wet atown of the Quabli, of iucient anding, 


and formerly powerful. Julius Ceſar added to it five thou- 
ſand new coloniſts; whence it was generally called Novo- 
comum. But in time it recovered its ancient name, Comum ; 
Pliny the younger, who was a native of this place, calling 
it by no other name. 


all, 
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all the Tribunes. But finding the oppoſition obſtinately 
bent againſt him, and that the ConſulggElect were alſo of 


the party, he wrote 2 letter to the Senate, requeſting that 
they would not obſtr uc the kind intentions expreſſed by. 
the people towards him; or elſe that tha o other generals 
ſhould reſign the command of their armies as Well as hin- 
ſelf; fully perſuaded, as ir is thought, that he could more 
eaſily call together his veteran ſoldiers, whenever he 
pleaſed, than Poinpey- cauld his new-raiſed troops, 
though favored with the influent. of the government. 


At the ſame time, he made his adverſaries an offer to 


ſurrender "eight of his legions and Tranſalpine Gaul, 


upon condition that he might retain two legions, with the 
Ciſalpine prayince, or but one legion with Illyricum, al ? 


he ſhould be _— Conſul. 8 
K 1 ; 


XXX. But as the Senate declined to ingerpoſe in the 


bulineſs, and his enemies declared that they would enter 


into no compromiſe gelative to the agminiſtration of the 
"Republic, he advanced into Hither Gaul, and having gone 


the circuit of the province for the holding of aſſizes, he 
made a halt at Rav enna, reſolving to avenge himſelf by 


war, if the Senate ſhould proceed to ſevetity againſt the 
»Tribunes of the commous-who had eſpouſed his cauſe. Y 
And this was indeed his pretext for engaging in a war 
with his country ; but it is ſuppoſed that there were other 
motives for his conduct. Cn. Pompey Uſed frequently - 
to ſay, that becauſe he was not able,” with all the riches 


he poſſeſſed, to complete the works he had begun, and 
anſwer, at his return, the vaſt expectations which he had 
excited in che people, he wiſhed to throw eyery thing in J 


confuſion. Others pretend, he was apprehenſive of- 


ing called to an account for what he had done in his 


fuſt Conſulſhip, contrary to the auſpices, laws, and au- 


* 
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thority of the Tribunes; M. Cato having ſometimes de- 
_ clared, and that toggyith an oath, that he would prefer an, 
impeaghment againft him, as ſoon as he diſbanded; his - 
army. A report likewiſe prevailed,ychat i if he returned a 
private perſon, he would, like Milo, be tried with a guard 
to attend the court. This conjeQure is rendered highly 
probable by Aſinius Pollio, who informs us that Cæſar, 
upon viewing the vanquiſhed and Laughtered enemy in 
the field of Pharſalia, expreſſed himſelf in theſe very 
words: „This they intended: I, Caius Cæſar, after all 
the great atchievements! have performed, muſt have under- 
gone a ſentence of condemnation, had I not degred the 
_ affiſtance of my army.“ Some think, that having con-  #| 
tracted from long habit an 8 loye of power, | 
and weighed his own and his enemies” ſtrength, he em- 
braced that occaſion of ſeizing the government, of which 
from his youth he had been ambitious This ſeems to 
have been the opinion entertained by. ; A, who tells 
us in the third boo of his Offices, that Cæſar uſed to 
have frequently in is mouth two ä Euripides. 


i 


*which he thus tranſlates; 8 1 


* | | 
@ | *. Nam ſi violandum eft j jus, regnandi gratia 


3 iolandum eſt: aliis * pietauum colas. „ a 
7 on > 


$ 
For nought but ſoy” reign pow pM nth the laws 
of Right ; nought elſe can ſanctify the cauſe. 


& 5 
* XXXI. When ap Sattherefotk 1 was as brought, that the 
interpoſition of the Tribunes i in his favor had been uttefly 
rejected, and that they themſelves had fled from the city, 
* he forthwith privately diſpatthed before him ſome bat- 
|  talions, and to prevent any ſuſpicion of his deſign, he +», 
: attended at a public nei exain ined the model of a fem 


r | cing ſchool which he propoſed to build, and, as uſual fat 
1 1 . 3 down 


W 


5 


4. 


. # k 
| A | ; * 
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| = down to table with a numerous party of his friends. But 
after ſun· ſet, having put to his chaiſe qules from a neigh- 
& bouring bake-houſe, he ſet out on his journey wich All 
poſſible privacy and ſmall retinue. But his lights gb- 
ing out, he loſt his way, and wandered about a long 
time, until by the help of a guide, whom he found to- 
wards day-break, he proceeded on foot through ſome na- 
row paths, and again reached the road. Coming up 
: with his troops on the banks of the Rubicon, which was 
the houndaty of his provincey he made a ſtop; when re- 
volving in his mind for ſome time the greatneſs of his at- 
tempt, he turned to thoſe about him: + We may till re- 
treat,” ſaid hej but if we paſs this little briflge, we muſt 
make our way by force of arms.“ E 


0 


A 4 * 6: 


XXXII. While he was thinking on whats be ſhouldy ; 
reſolve, there happened the following iucident. On a 
ſudden, a perſon of a graceful fize and figure appeared 
hard by, ſiuing and playidfg upon 4 pipe. Whilſt a great 
many not only thephexds but ſoldiers too upon duty, 


and amongſt them ſome trumpeters, flocked to hear hin, +4 


be ſnatched a trumpet from ong of them, ran to the 
riyer with it, and ſounding an alarm with, a prodigious 


- blaſt, advanced, to the other ſide. Upon this, Cæſar 
® cried out, Let us march whither divine prodigies, | 
| and the” perverſeneſs of our enemies call us. The die 7 
is now caſt.“ *- 0 n 
* a F 3 * * 4 * = 


VXXXIII. Accordingly drawing his army over he 
river, and attended by the Tribungs of the commons, 
; who,- upon their being forced from the city were come , 
up to him, he, at the head ↄf his troops, with tears in his 
eyes, and his garment rent from his breaſt, implored their 
protection. It has been ſuppoſed, that upon this occaſion | 
A Cal y © he "is 


WT * | # 
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he promiſed to every ſoldier a knight's eſtate: but that * 
opinion is founded in a miſtake. For when, in his ha- 
rangue to them, he frequently held out a finger of his 
left hand, and declared, that tb ręcompenſe thoſe who 
+ ſhould aſſiſt him in the defence of his honor, he would 
: ” willingly part even with his ring; the ſoldjers at a ds 
* ſtance, who could more eaſily ſee, than hear him, while 
he ſpoke, formed their conception of what the ſaid, by 
BY the eye, not by the ear; and accordingly gave out, that 
he had promiſed to each gf them the privilege of wear- 
ing the gold ring, and 0 of four hundred thou- 
ſand ſeſterces *. 


3 
" + 2» 
| * 


5 XXXIV. Of the tranſactions that e bel! tall Shen a 
* curſory detail, in the order in which they cccurred. 

Ne took paſſeſſion of Picene, Umbria and Etruria ; and 

having obliged L. Domitius, who had in the late con- 

fuſion been nominated to ſucceed him, and kept Corh- 

| nium with a garriſon, to furreiſer, and diſmiſſed him, be he 

maarched along the coaſt of the upper ſea, to Brundiſium, 

| | Fa þ to which place the Conſuls and Pompey were fled, with : an 

mention to paſs the ſeq as ſoon as poſſible, After he had * 

| oe © | - endeavored by various means, but in vain to prevent 
'E their getting out of the harbour, he marched, towards F 


0 — ; e 6 
CY Suctodiug here accounts for the miſtake of the ſoldiers 


they were to be promoted, was that of the Equites, or Knights, 
who enjoyed the privilege of wearing a gold ring. The for- 
' tune neceſſary to thoſe who were choſen into this order, was 
about 3229l of our money. Great as was the liberality of 
Ceſar to his legions, the performance of this en pow: | 


| '# miſe was beyond all reaſonable expectation. 


* 


3 


3 prodabllity. The claſs to which they imagined 


» 


, Rome, where he delivered to the Senate his ſentiments, "4 1 


0 


* 


” 


F* * 
« 
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upon the preſent ſituation of affairs; and then wem for 
Spain, in which province Pompey had a numerous army, 


under the command of three lieutenants, M. Petreius, 4 
L. Afranius, and * Varro; ; declaring amongſt his friends, 
before heeſet forward, . That he was going againſt an . 1 


army without a general, and ſhould thence 1 againſt „ 
a general without an army.“ Though his progreſs , 

was retarded both by the ſiege gf Marſeilles, which ſhut 

her gates againſt him, anda very great ſcarcity of corn; 

yet in e Rr done He Bras N ky, . 


„ 


3 9 
+ 


XXXV. He afterwards 20 to the city] , and paſſe 

ing thence, into Macedonia, blocked up Pompey during I 8 

almoſt four months, within a line of ramparts of prodi- 
gious extent, and at laſt routed him in the battle of Phar- 


falia. He purſued him in his flight to Alexandria where 

he was informed of his murder, and preſently found him- * 
ſelf engaged with king Ptolemy, who, he ſaw, had a de- 33 
ſign upon his life, in a very dangerous war, under all 19 
the diſadvantages of tie and place. It was winter, | 3 
and he within the walls of a well provided ſubtle enemy, 1 RY. 


deſtitute of every thing, and wholly unprepared for ſuch 
an embarraſſing occurrence. + He ſucceeded however in 
his attempt, and put the kingdom of Egypt into the 
hands of Cleopatra and her younger brother ; being afraid A. 
to make it a province of the empire, leſt, under a turbu= * * | 
lent governor, it might afford a temptation to rebel againſt 4 
the Romans. From Alexandria he went into Syria, and W 
thence, to Pontus, induced by adyice which he had rbegiv- | 5 '3 ey 
ed of the progreſs of Pharnaces. This prince, who wass 
ſon of the great Mithridates, had laid hold of che oppor- 
tunity which the diſtrad ion of the times offered, for mak- 2 
ing war upon his neighbours, and was greatly elevated 


with his ſucceſs. Him however Cæſar, within five days ** 1 


„ 4 12 


* 


2 1 
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aſter entering his country, and ſour how after coming 

| in ſight of him, oyerthrew ir in one deciſive engagement. 

Upon which, he frequently remarked to thoſe about him 
the good fortune of Pompey, Who had obtained his repu- 
tation for a ſoldier, chiefly from the Eonqueſtsof ſo un- 

warlike an enemy. He afterwards defeated Scipio and 
| Juba, who were rallying the remains, of the party in 
Africa, pus A oi v 8 ens it in 1 5 

4 ; ie 

i XXXPT. Dying the whole courſe of the civil war, 
he never once experienced any diſaſter, except in the 
perſon of his lieutenants ; of whom C. Curio loſt his life 
in Africa, C. Antonius 8 priſonet in Iyricum, 
P. Dolabella loſt a fleet in the ſame Illyricum, and Cn. 
Domitius Calvinus an army in Pontus. ln e. every en- 
counter with the enemy where he himſelf commanded, 
he came off with ſucceſs, and without ever incurring che 
hazard of a doubtful vidtgry, except on two occaſions: 
once at Dyrrachium, when being obliged to give ground, 
and Pompey not purſuing his er he ſaid, . Pompey 
knew not how to conquer.“ The other inſtance hap- 
pened i in his laſt battle in Spain, where, i in deſpair of ſue- 

ceſs, he even hey thoughts of killing himſelf. 


* * 4 7 


1 XXXVII. For theHifories obtained in the ſeveral 
Wars, he triumphed five different times; after the defeat of 
Scipio, four times in one month, but each ſubſequent tri- 
2 f umph ſucceeding the former by an interval of a few days; 
and once again after the conqueſt of Pompey's ſons. His 
firſt and moſt glorious triumph was for his victories ob- 
1 tained. over the Gauls. The next for that of Alexandria, | 
F the third forthe reduction of Pontus, the fourth for his Afri- 
aan victory, and the laſt for that in Spain; all different from 
„ each other in variety of furniture and pomp. On the day 
„ | ot 
| 


_ * 
Fg 


& | 4 N | | 
42 2 3 
» 3 1 | : | 
of the Gallic triumph, as he was proceeding along the | 

© 4 ſtreet called Velabrum, he narrowlyteſcaped a fall from 
his chagiot by the breaking of the axle-tree, and mount- 
ed the Capitol by torchglight, forty elephants carrying 

j flambeaux on the right and left of him. Amongſt the 
pageantry of the Pontie triumph, this inſcription. was 
carried before him : I came, ſaw,” and overcame *; 
not ſignifying, as other mottos on the like occaſion, | 
What Was done, 16 much as the diſpatch with which it © 
was done, * 1 3 N + | 

5 1 4 p * 

* ®©XXXVIIE-To every footsſoldier i in his veteran le- * © 
gions, beſide the two moufand ſeſterces paid them in the. 
beginning of the civil war, he gave twenty thouſand more, | 
under the name af plunder. He likewiſe aſſigned them * | 
lands, but not contiguous to each other, that the former 

owners might not be entirely diſpoſſeſſed. To, thepeople 1 * 

Rome, beſides ten modius's of corn, and as many pounds 

of oil, he gave three hundred ſeſterces a man; which he 
had formerly promiſed them, and a hundred each, more, 8 

for the delay in fulfilling his engagement. He likewiſe w4..> 

remitted ayear 's rent due to the treaſury, for ſpch houſes £58 | 

in Rome, as did not pay, above two thouſand ſeſterces a 
year; and through the reſt of - Italy, for all ſuch as did 1 
not exceed in yearly rent five hundred ſeſterces. To all 1 
this he added a puhlic entertainment, and a diſtribotion A 
fleſh, and, after his Spaniſh vittory, , two dinnefs. AP or, s + + £ 
conſidering the, firſt as to! ſparing, and unſuitable, to hig a; Th 
generoſity, he fre daysgfter added anottier, q which was + © a 
en. plentiful. x „„ 2 33 4 

- | - *, 
XXXIX. He ee to the people * 1 variqus * + þ 
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0 . Veni, vidi, vici. 
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kinds : ſuch as a combat of gladiators x, *, and ſtage⸗ plays 
in the ſeveral yards of the city, and verb languages: 
Circenſian games + likewiſe, wreſtlers, and the repreſent- 
ation of a ſea- fight. In the fight gf gladiators preſented | 
in the Forum, Furius Leptinus, a man of a Prætorian 
family, _—_ phe 2 as a combataht ; as did alſo 

| . . 

— #, 

* Gladiators were firſt publicly. exhibited at Reap by two — 
brothers called Bruti, at the funeral of their father, in the 
year from the building of the city 490 and for ſofne time 
they were e Ribited on only on ſuch occaſions. But afterwards , 
they were given Alſo by the magiſtrates, to entertain the peo- 


1 ple, particularly at the Saturnalia, and feaſts of Minerva. It 


3 "incredible what numbers of men wege deſtroyed upon 
thoſe octaſions; and ſtill more, that women of quality, lay- #® 


4 ing aſide the ſoſtneſs of their ſex, became combatants at ſuch 
a exhibitions, under ſome of the emperors. Thoſe ferocious 


ſpeckacles were prohibited by Conſtantine, but hot entirely 
ſuppreſſed until the time of Honorius. ® 
+, Circenſian games were ſhews exhibited i in the Circus 


7 Maximus, and conſiſted of various kinds : firſt, chariot and 


horſe· races, of which the Romans were Sctfavagangly fond, 


The charioteers were diſtributed, into four parties, diſtin- 


- 8 


guiſhed by the color, of their dreſs. The ſpectators, without 


4 regarding the ſwiftneſs of the horſes, or the art of the men, 
* wife attracted merely by one or other of the colors, as caprice 


inclined them. In the time of Juſtiniaiß no leſs than thirty 
thouſdtid men loſt their lives at Conſtantino le, i in a tumult 
raiſed by a contention amongſt the partizaũs of the ſeveral 


. .colors. Secandly, conteſts of agility and ſtrength; of which 


there were five kinds, hence called Pentathlum. Theſe , 
were, running, leaping, boxing,” wreſtling, and throwing the 
diſeus or quoĩit. Thirdly, Ludus Trojæ, a mock-fight, per- 
formed by young noblem aka on horſeback, revived by Julius 
vel. and frequently d by the ſucceeding empe- 
rors. 
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Q. Calpenus, formerly a Senator, and a pleader of cauſes. 


The Pyrrhic dance was performed by ſome, youths, who 


were ſons to perſons of the firſt diſtinction in Aſia and 
| Rithynia. Decimus Labetius ated a mimic piece of his 
own; and being immediately preſented with five hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces, and a gold ring, ! he went from the ſtage, 
through the orcheſtra, into the ſeats allotted for the equeſ- 
trian order. In the Circenſian games, the Circus being en- 
larged at each end, and a canal ſunk round it, ſeveral of 
the young nobility rode the races in chariots, drawn, ſome 
. * and others by two horſes, * like wiſe on ſingle 


rors. We meet with a deſcription of it in the fifth book of 
the Eneid, beginning with the n lines: 


Aenne pueri, pariterque ante ora 2 
Frænatis lucent in equis: quos omnis euntes 
Ttinacriæ mirata fremit Trojæ que juventus. 


Fourthly, Venatio, which was the | fighting of witd beaſts 
with one another, or with men called Beftiarii, who were 
either forced to the combat by way of puniſhment, as the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians were; or fought volantarily, either from 
a natural ferocity of diſpoſition, or induced by hire. An 
incredible number of animals of various kinds were brought. 


from all quarters, at a prodigious expence, for the entertain- 
ment of the people. Pompey, in his ſecond Conſulſhip, ex- 


hibited at once five hundred lions, which were all diſpatched 


in five days; alſo eighteen elephants. Fifthly, the repreſen- 


tation of a horſe and foot battle, with that of an encamp - 


.» 


ment or a ſiege. Sixthly, the reprefentation of a ſea-fight 
(Naumachia), which was at firſt made in the Circus Maximus, 
but afterwards oftener elſewhere, The combatants were 

5 captives or condemned malefactors, who fought to 

death, unleſs ſaved by the clemency of the emperor. ' If 
any thing unlucky happened at the e e pe 

ed, and often more than once. . 

DD horſes. 


* 


# 
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horſes, The Trojan game was acted by two diſtin 
companies of boys, one differing from the other in point 
of ſtature, The hunting of wild beaſts was preſented 
for five days ſucceſhvely ; and at laſt a battle fought by 


five hundred foot, twenty elephants, and thirty horſe 
on each fide. For the accommodation of this ſpectacle 


the goals were removed, and in their room two camps 
were pitched, directly oppoſite to each other. Wreſtlers 
likewiſe performed for three days ſucceſſively, in a ſtadi- 
um provided for the purpoſe in the Campus Martius. In 
a lake ſunk in the leſſer Codeta, Tyrian and Egyptian 
fleets, conſiſting of ſhips of two, three, and four banks 
of oars, with a number of inen on board, afforded an ani- 


. mated repreſentation of a ſea-kght. To theſe various di- 


verſions there flocked ſuch crowds of ſpectators from all 
parts, that moſt of them were obliged to lodge in tents 
erected in the ſtreets, or the roads near the city. Several 
in the throng were ſqueezed to death, amongſt whom 
were two Senators. | 


XL. Turning afterwards his thoughts to the regula- 
tion of the commonwealth, he corrected the Calendar, 
which had for ſome time become extremely confuſed, 
through the unwarrantable liberty which the prieſts had 
taken in the article of Intercalation. To ſuch a height had 
*this abuſe proceeded, that neither the holidays deſigned 
for the harveſt fell in ſummer, nor. thoſe for the vintage 


in autumn. He accommodated the year to the courſe of 


the ſun, ordaining that in future it ſhould conſiſt of three 


hundred and fixty-fiye days; without any intercalatory 


month; and that every fourth year an iutercalatory day 
ſhould be inſerted. That the year might thenceforth com- 
mence regularly with the Calends, or firſt of January, he 
inſerted two months betwixt November and Docember ; 
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fo that the year in which this regulation was made con- 
liſted of fifteen months, including the month of intercala- 
tion, which, acccording to the diviſion of time then in 
ute, happened that year. 


XLI. He filled up the vacancies in the Senate, advan- 
ced ſeveral commoners 'to the dignity of patricians, en- 
larged the number of Prætors, Ædiles, Quæſtors, and infe- 
rior magiſtrates likewiſe ; reſtoring, at the ſame time, ſuch 
as had been diſgraced by the Cenſors, or convicted of bribes 
ry at elections. The choice of magiſtrates he ſo divided 
with the people, that, excepting only the competitors for 
the Conſulſhip, they nominated one half of them, and he 
the other. The method which he practiſed in thoſe caſes 
was, to recommend ſuch perſons as he had pitched upon, by 
bills diſperſed through the ſeveral tribes to this effect: 
« Czſar the Dictator to ſuch a tribe (naming it). I recom- 
mend to you ——— (naming likewiſe the perſons), that 
by the favor of your votes they way attain to the ho- 
nors which they reſpeCtively ſue for “.“ He likewiſe 
admitted to offices the ſons of ſuch as had been proſcribed. 
He reſtricted the trial of cauſes to two orders of judges, 
viz. the Equeſtrian and Senatorian ; excluding the commiſ- 
ſioners of the treaſury who had before made a third claſs. 
The ſurvey of the people he ordered to be taken neither 
in the uſual manner, nor in the uſual place, but in the ſe- 
veral ſtreets, by the principal inhabitants; and reduced 
the number of thoſe that received corn from the public, 


This is the firſt inſtance, we meet with in hiſtory, of 
having recourſe to the diſtribution of hand-bills, for influ» 
encing the people at elections. The inventive genius of 
Cæſar left no expedient untried that could ſerve to promote 
tas « w. ror 
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from three hundred and twenty thouſand to a hundred 60 
fifty. To prevent any tumults on account of the ſurvey, 
he ordered that the Prætor ſhould every year fill up by 


lot the vacancies occaſioned by death, from thoſe who 


were not en for the receipt ot corn, 


XII. Eighty thouſand citizens having been diſtribut- 
ed into foreign colonies, he enacted, in order to compenſate 
the deficiency, that no freeman of the city above twenty, 
and under forty, who was not in the military ſervice of 
his country, ſhould be abſent from Italy above three years at 
a time: that no Senator's ſon ſhould go abroad, unleſs in 
the retinue of ſome governor of a province; and that thoſe 
who followed grazing, ſhould have no leſs than a third 
part of their ſhepherds free-born. He likewiſe made all 
ſuch as practiſed phyſic in Rome, and all teachers of 
the liberal arts, free of the city, in order to fix them 
in it, and invite others to the place. With reſpe& to 


debts, he diſappointed the expectation which was enter- 


tained, that they would be univerſally cancelled, a mea- 
ſure which had frequently been moved for; and ordered 
that the debtors ſhould ſatisfy their creditors, according to 
an eſtimate of their eſtates, by the rates at which they 
were purchaſed before the commencement of the civil 
war; deducting from the debt ſuch intereſt as had been 
paid either in money or bills; by virtue of which order 
about a fourth part of the debt was loſt. He diſſolved all 
corporations of craftsmen, except ſuch as were of ancient 
eſtabliſhment. He encreaſed the puniſhment of crimes 
beyond what the laws had ordained; and becauſe the rich 
were more eaſily induced to tranſgreſs, from the circum- 
ſtance of their being liable only to baniſhment, without the 

forfeiture of their eſtates, he ſtripped parricides, as Cicero | 


obſerves, of their whole eſtates, and others of one half, 


XLIII. He 
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XLIII. He was extremely aſſiduous and ſtrict in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice. He expelled from the Senate 
ſuch members as were convicted of bribery ; and he diſ- 
ſolved the marriage of a man of Prætorian rank, who had 
married a lady two days after her divorce from a former 
huſband, though there was no ſuſpicion that they had 
been guilty of any unlawful'commerce. He impoſed duties 
upon the importation of foreign goods. The uſe of lit- 
ters for travelling, ſcarlet cloaths, and jewels, he permit- 
ted only to perſons of a certain age, and on particular 
days. He enforced a rigid- execution of the ſumptuary 
laws ; placing ſpies about the ſhambles, to ſeize upon all 
meats expoſed to. ſale contrary to the ſtatutes on that ſub- 
ject, and bring them to him; ſometimes ſending his ſer- 
jeants and ſoldiers to fetch off ſuch victuals as had 
eſcaped the notice of his ſpies, even when they were upon 
the table. * 


XIIV. His thoughts were now daily employed on 
a variety of great projects, for the embelliſhment and 
convenience of the city, as well as for ſecuring and ex- 
tending the bounds of the empire. In the firſt place, he 
meditated the conſtruction of a temple to the God Mars, 
which ſhould exceed in grandeur every thing of that kind. 
in the world. For this purpoſe, he intended to fill up 
the lake on which he had entertained the. people with a 
ſea-fight. He alſo projected a moſt ſpacious theatre 
cloſe by the Tarpeian mount: to reduce the civil law 
into reaſonable compaſs, and out of that immenſe and un- 
digeſted maſs of ſtatutes, to extract the beſt and moſt 
neceſſary parts into a few books: to make as large a 
collection as poſſible of literary productions, in the 
two languages, Greek and Latin; having aſſigned to 
M. Varro the province of providing and putting them 
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in proper order. He intended likewiſe to drain the 
Pomptine marſh, to empty the lake Fucinus, to make 
a cauſeway.from the Upper Sea, through the ridge of 
the Appennine, to the Tiber ; to make a cut through the 
iſthmus of Corinth, fo reduce the Dacians, who had 
over-run Pontus and Thrace, within their proper limits, 
and then to make war upon the Parthians, through the 
Leſſer Armenia, but not to riſk a general engagement 


with them, until he had made ſome trial of their mili- 


tary qualifications. But in the midſt of all his projects, 
he was carried off by death ; before I ſpeak of which, 
it may not be improper to give a brief account of his 
perſon, dreſs, and manners, with his views and inclina- 
tions, reſpecting affairs both civil and military. 


XLV. He is fad to have been tall, of a fair com- 


plexion, round limbed, rather full faced, with eyes black 
and lively, very healthful, except that, towards the end 


of his life, he would ſuddenly fall into fainting-fits, 
and be ſrighted in his ſleep, He was likewiſe twice 
ſcized with the falling ſickneſs in the time of battle. He 


was ſo nice in the care of his perſon, that he had not 


only the hair of his head cut, and his face ſhaved with 
great exactneſs, but likewiſe had the hair on other parts 
of the body plucked out by the roots, a practice with 
which ſome perſons upbraidingly charged him. His 
baldneſs gave him much uneaſineſs, having often found 
himſelf upon that account-expoſed to the ridicule of his 
enemies. He therefore uſed to bring farward his hair 
from. the crown of his head ; and of all the honors con- 
ferred upon him by the Senate and people, there was 
none which he either accepted or uſed with greater plea- 
ſore, than the right of wearing conſtantly a laurel crown. 


It is ſaid that he was particular in his dreſs. For he 
uſed 
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uſed the Latus Clavus “ with ' fringes about the wriſts, 
and always had it girded about him but looſely. This 
circumſtance gave origin to the expreſſion of Sylla, who 
often adviſed the nobility to beware of © the looſe- 
coated boy.” x 


XLVI. He firſt lived in Suburra in a ſmall houſe; 
bat after his advancement to the Pontificate, in a houſe 
belonging to the State in the Sacred Way. Many writers 
ſay that he affected neatneſs in his perſon, and nice- 
neſs in his entertainments : that he entirely took down 
again a country-ſeat, near the grove of Aricia, which he 
erected from the foundation, and finiſhed at a vaſt ex- 
pence, becauſe it had not exactly ſuited his fancy, though 
he was at that time poor and in debt; and that he carried 
about in his expeditions marble pavement for his tent. 


XLVII. They likewiſe report that he invaded Bri- 
tain in hopes of finding pearls, the bigneſs of which he 
would compare together, and examine the weight by 
poiſing them in his hand: that he would purchaſe at 
any coſt gems, carved works, and pictures, executed 
dy the eminent maſters of antiquity ; and that he would 
give for handſome young ſlaves a price ſo extravagant, 
that he was aſhamed to have it entered in the diary of 


his expences. 


XLVIII. The ſame authors inform us, that he con- 
ſtantly kept two tables in the provinces, one for the of- 


The Latus Clavus was a broad ſtripe of purple, in the 
form of a ribbon, ſewed to the tunic on the fore part. There 
were properly two ſuch; and it was broad, to diſtinguiſh it 


from that of the Equites, who wore a narrow one. 
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ficers of the army, or the gentlemen of the provinces, 
and the other for ſuch of the Roman gentry as had no 
commiſſion in the troops, and provincials of the firſt di- 
ſtinction, He was ſo very exact in the management of 
his domeſtic affairs, both ſmall and' great, that he once 
put a baker in fetters, for ſerving him with a finer ſort of 
bread than his gueſts; and put to death a freed-man, 
and a particular favorite, for debauching the lady of a 
Roman knight, though no rn had heen made to 
hun of the affair, 


XLIX, The only ſtain upon his chaſtity was his be- 
haviour in the court of Nicomedes ; and that indeed ſtuck 
cloſe to him all the days of his life, and expoſed him to 
much bitter raillery. I paſs over thoſe well known verſes 
of Calvus Licinius ; 


X Bithynia quicquid 
Et pædicator Cæſaris unquam habuit. 
Whate'er Buhynia and her Lord poſſeſs'd, 

Her Lord who Cæſar in his luſt careſs d. 


As well as the ſpeeches of Dolabella and Curio the fa. 
ther, in which the former calls him “ the queen's rival, 
and the back-fide of the royal couch,” and the latter, 
„the brothel of Nicomędes, and the Bithynian ſtew.” I 
would likewiſe ſay nothing of the edits of Bibulus, in 
which he proclaimed his colleague under the name of 
* the queen of Bithynia;“ adding that 4 he had formerly 
been in love with a king, but was now without a king: 
dom.” At which time, as M. Brutus relates, one Octa- 
yius, a man of a crazy þrain, and therefore the more 
free in his raillery, after he had in a great aſſembly ſa- 
luted Pompey by the title of king, addreſſed Cæſar by 
that of queen, C. Memmius likewiſe upbraided him 
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with ſerving the king at table, among the reſt of his ca- 
tamites, in the preſence of a large company, in which 
were ſome merchants from Rome, the names of whom 
he mentions. But Cicero, not content with writing in 
ſome of his letters, that he was conducted by the guards 
into the king's bed-chamber, lay upon a bed of gold with 
a covering of ſcarlet, and that the bloom of this deſcend- 
ant of Venus had been tarniſhed in Bithynia ; upon Cz- 
ſar's pleading the cauſe of Nyſa, Nicomedes's daughter, 
before the Senate, and recounting the king's kindneſſes 
to him, replied, © Pray, tell us no more of that; for 
it is well known what he gave you, and you gave him.” 
To conclude, his ſoldiers in the Gallic triumph, amongſt 
other verſes, ſuch as they jocularly ſung, in their at- 
tendance upon the general's chariot, on thoſe occaſions, 
recited theſe, ſince that time become extremely com- 
mon: 


Gallias Cæſar ſubegit, Nicomedes Cæſarem: 
Ecce Cæſar nunc triumphat, qui ſubegit Gallias: 
Nicomedes non triumphat, qui ſubegit Cæſarem. 


Cæſar, the Gauls who vanquiſh'd in the field, 
Was made to ſhame by Nicomede to yield: 
A glorious triumph Cæſar now employs, 

But the Bithynian victor none enjoys. 


L. It is admitted by all that he was much addicted to 
women, as well as very expenſive in his intrigues with 
them, and that he debauched many ladies of the higheſt 
quality; among whom were Poſthumia the wife of Ser- 
vius Sulpicius, Lollia the wife of Aulus Gabinius, Ter- 
tulla the wife of M. Craſſus, and likewiſe Mucia the wife 
of Cn. Pompey. For it is certain that the Curio's, father 
and ſon, and many others, objected to Pompey in re- 
proach, “That, to gratiſy his ambition, he married the 

daughter 
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daughter of a man, upon whoſe account he had divorced 
his wife, after having had three children by her, and 
whom he uſed, with a heavy ſigh, to call Agiſthus.” 
But the miſtreſs whom of all he moſt loved, was Servilia, 
the mother of M. Brutus ; for whom he purchaſed in his 
Conſulihip next after the commencement of their in- 
trigue, a pearl which coſt him fix millions of ſeſterces; 
ant1n the civil war, beſides other preſents, conſigned to 
her, for a trifling conſideration, ſome valuable eſtates in 
land, which were expoſed to public auction. When 

many perſons wondered at the lowneſs of the price, 
Cicero facetiouſty obſerved, © To let you know how 
much better a purchaſe this is than ye imagine, Tertia 
is deducted :” for Servilia was ſuppoſed to have proſtituted 
her daughter Tertia to Czſar. 

LI. That he had intrigues likewiſe with married wo- 
men in the provinces, appears from this diſtich, which 
was as much repeated in the Gallic triumph as the for- 
mer : | 


Urban, fervate uxores; meecham calvum adducimus : 
Aurum in Gallia effutuiſti, heic ſumpſiſti mutuum. 


Watch well your wives, ye cits, we bring a blade, 
A bald-pate maſter of the wenching trade. 
Thy gold was ſpent on many a Gallic w——e ; 
Exhauſted now, thou'com'ſt to borrow more. 


LI. In the number of his miſtreſſes, were alſo fac 
queens, ſuch as Eunoe, a moor, the wife of Bogudes, to 
whom and her huſband he made, as Naſo reports, many 
large preſents. But his greateſt favorite was Cleopatra, 
with whom he often reveled all night till day-break, and 
would have gone with her through Egypt in a pleaſure- 


boat, as far as Zthiopia, had not the army refuſed to fol. 
| low 
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low him. He afterwards invited her to Rome, whence 
he ſent her back loaded with honors and preſents, and 
gave her permiſſion to call by his name a ſon, who, 
according to the teſtimony of ſome Greek hiſtorians, re- 
ſembled Cæſar both in perſon and gait. M. Anthony 
declared in the Senate, that Cæſar had acknowledged the 
child as his own ; and that C. Mattius, C. Oppius, and 
the reſt of Cæſar's friends knew it to be true. On which 
occaſion Oppius, as if it had been an imputation which 
he was called upon to refute, publiſhed a book to ſhew, 
« that the child which Cleopatra fathered upon Cæſar, 
was not his.” Helvius Cinna, Tribune of the com- 
mons, told ſeyeral perſons as a fact, that he had a bill 
ready drawn up, which Cæſar had ordered him to get en- 
acted in his abſence, that, with the view of procuring 
iſſue, he might contract marriage with any one female, 
or as many as he pleaſed; and to leave no room for doubt 
of his paſſing under an infamous character for unnatural 
lewdneſs and adultery, Curio, the father, ſays, in one cf 
his ſpeeches, He was the huſband of every woman, and 
the wile of every man.“ 


LIII. It is acknowledged even by his enemies, that 
in reſpect of wine he was abſtemious. A remark is 
aſcribed to M. Cato, “that he was the only ſober man 
amongſt all thoſe who were engaged in a deſign to ſub- 
vert the governmeut.” For, in regard to diet, C. Oppius 
informs us, he was ſo indifferent for his own part, that 
when a perſon in whoſe houſe he was entertained, had 
ſerved him, inſtead of freſh oil, with oil which had ſome 
ſort of ſeaſoning in it, and which the reſt of the company 
would not touch, he alone ate very heartily of it, that 
he might not ſeem to tax the maſter of the honſe with in- 
elegance or want of attention. 


LIV. He 
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LIV. He never diſcovered any great regard to mode. 
ration, either in his command of the army, or civil offices; 
for we have the teſtimony of ſome writers, that he re- 
queſted money of the Proconſul his predeceſſor in Spain, 
and the Roman allies in that quarter, for the diſcharge of 
| his debts; and ſome towns of the Luſitanians, notwith- 
ſtanding they attempted no reſiſtance to his arms, and 
opened to him their gates, upon his arrival before them, 
he plundered in a hoſtile manner. In Gaul, he rifled the 
chapels and temples of the gods, which were filled with 
rich preſents; and demoliſhed cities oftener for the ſake 
of plunder, than for any offence they had given him. By 
this means gold became ſo plentiful with him, that he ex- 
changed it through Italy and the provinces of the empire 
for three thoufand ſeſterces the pound. In his firſt Con- 
ſulſhip he ſtole out of the Capitol three thouſand pound 
weight of gold, and placed in the room of it the fame 
weight of gilt braſs. He bartered likewiſe to foreign na- 
tions and princes, for gold, the titles of allies and kings; 
and ſqueezed out of Ptolemy alone near ſix thouſand ta- 
lents, in the name of himſelf and Pompey. He after- 
wards ſupported the expence of the civil wars, and of his 
triumphs and public ſhows, by the moſt flagrant rapine 


and facrilege. 


IVV. In point of eloquence and military atchieve- 

ments, he equalled at leaſt, if he did not ſurpaſs the greateſt 
men. After his proſecution of Dolabella, he was in- 
diſputably efteemed among the moſt diftinguiſhed plead- 
ers. Cicero, in recounting to Brutus the famous orators, 
declares, * he does not ſee that Cæſar was inferior to any 
one of them; that he had an — ſplendid, noble, 
and magnificent vein of eloquence.” And in a letter to 


C. Nepos, be writes of him in the following terms: 
« what! 
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« what! which of all the orators, who, during the 
whole courſe of their lives, have done nothing elſe, can 
you prefer before him? which of them is ever more point- 
ed in expreſſion, or more often commands your ap- 
plauſe?” In his youth, he ſeems to have choſen Strabo 
Cæſar as his model: out of whoſe oration for the Sardi- 
nians he has tranſcribed ſome paſſages literally into his 
Divinatio. He is ſaid to have delivered himſelf with a 
thrill voice, and an animated action, which was grace- 
ful. He has left behind him ſome ſpeeches, among 
which are a few not genuine; as that for Q. Metellus. 
Theſe Auguſtus ſuppoſes, and with reaſon, to be the pro- 
duction of blundering writers of ſhort hand, who were 
not able to follow him in the delivery, rather than any 
thing publiſhed by himſelf, For I find in ſome copies 
the title is not “ for Metellus,”” but what he wrote to 
Metellus ;*” whereas the ſpeech is delivered in the name 
of Cæſar, vindicating Metellus and himſelf from the aſper- 
ſions caſt upon them by their common defamers. The 
ſpeech addreſſed . to his ſoldiers in Spain,” Auguſtus 
conſiders likewiſe as ſpurious. Under this title we meet 
with two ; one made, as is pretended, in the firſt battle, and 
the other in the laſt ; at which time Afinius Pollio ſays, 
he had not leiſure to addreſs the ſoldiers, on account of 
the ſudden aſſault of the enemy. 


LVI. He has likewiſe left Commentaries of his own 
tranſactions both in the Gallic and the civil war with Pom- 
pey; for the author of the Alexandrian, African, and Spaniſh 
wars is not known with any certainty. Some think they 
are the production of Oppius, and ſome of Hirtius ; the 
latter of whom compoſed the laſt book, but an imper- 
tect one, of the Gallic war. Of thoſe memoirs of Cæſar, 
Cicero in his Brutus ſpeaks thus: . He wrote his memoirs 
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m 2 manner that greatly deſerves approbation: they are 
plain, preciſe, and elegant, without any affectution of 
ornament. In having thus prepared materials for ſuch 
as might be inclined to compoſe his hiſtory, he muy per- 
haps have encouraged ſome ſilly creatures to enter upon 
ſuch a work, who will needs be dreſſing up his actions 
in all the extravagance of bombaſt; but he has diſ- 
couraged wiſe men from ever attempting the ſubject.“ 
Hirtius delivers his opinion of the ſame memoirs in the 
following terms: So great is the approbation with which 
they are univerſally peruſed, that, inſtead of exciting, he 
ſeems to have precluded the efforts of any future hiſto- 
rian. Yet with regard to this ſubject, we have more 
reaſon to admire him than others: for they only know 
how well and correctly he has written, but we know 
likewife how eafily and quickly he did it.” Pollio Aſi- 
nius thinks that they were not drawn up with much care, 
or with a due regard to truth: for he infinuates that 
. Czſar was too haſty of belief with reſpect to what was 
performed by others under him; and that, in reſpect of 
what he tranſacted in perſon, he has not given a very 
faithful account; either with deſign, or through a defect 
of memory; expreſſing at the ſame time an opinion that 
Czſar intended a new and more correct production on 
the ſubje&t. He has left behind him likewiſe two books 
of Analogy, with the ſame number under the title of Anti- 
Cato, and a poem entitled The Journey. Of theſe books 
he compoſed the firſt two, in his paſſage over the Alps, 
as he was returning to his army from holding the aſ- 
{izes in Hither Gaul; the fecond work about the time of 
the battle of Munda ; and the laſt during the four and 
twenty days he was upon his expedition from Rome 
to Farther Spain. There are extant ſome letters of his 


to the Senate, written in àa manner never practiſed by any 
beture 
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before him: for they are diſtinguiſhed into pages in the 
form of a-pocket-book; whereas the Conſuls and Generals, 
till then, uſed conſtantly in their letters to continue the 
line quite acroſs the ſheet, without any folding or diſtinc- 
tion of pages. There are extant likewiſe ſome letters: 
from him to Cicero, and others to his friends concerning 
his domeſtic affairs; in which, if there was occaſion for 
ſecreſy, he uſed the alphabet in ſuch a manner, that not a- 
ſingle word could be made out. The way to decipher 
thoſe epiſtles was to ſubſtitute d for a, and fo of the other 
letters reſpeCtively. Some things likewiſe paſs under 
his name, ſaid to have been written by him when a 
boy, or a very young man; as the Encomium of Her- 
cules, a tragedy entitled CEdipus, and a collection of 
Apophthegms ; all which Auguſtus forbid to be pub- 
liſhed, in a ſhort and plain letter to Pompeius Macer, 
whom he had appointed to direct the arrangement of 
his libraries, 


LVII. He was a perfect maſter of his weapons, a com - 
plete horſeman, and able to endure fatigue beyond all be- 
lief. Upon a march, he uſed to go at the head of his 
troops, ſometimes on horſeback, but oftener on foot, 
with his head bare in all kinds of weather. He would 
travel in a poſt-chaiſeat the rate of a hundred miles a day, 
and paſs rivers in his way by ſwimming, or ſupported 
with leathern bags filled with wind, ſo that he often 
prevented all intelligence of his approach. 


LVIII. In his expeditions, it is difficult to ſay whe- 
ther his caution or boldneſs was moſt conſpicuous. He ne- 
ver marched his army by a rout which was liable to any 
ambuſh of the enemy, without having previouſly examined 
the ſituation of the places by his ſcouts. Nor did he paſs 

i | over 
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over into Britain, before he had made due enquiry re- 
ſpecting the navigation, the harbours, and che moſt con- 
venient acceſs to the iſland. But when advice was brought 
to him of the ſiege of a camp of his in Germany, he 
made his way to his men, through the enemy's guards, 
in a Gallic habit. He croſſed the ſea from Brundiſium- 
and Dyrrachium, in the winter, through the midſt of the 
enemy's fleets ; and the troops which he had ordered to 
follow him not making that haſte which he expected, 
after he had ſeveral times ſent meſſengers to expedite them, 
in vain, he at laſt went privately, and alone, aboard a 
a ſmall veſſel in the night time, with his head muffled up: 
nor did he diſcover who he was, or ſuſter the maſter to 
deſiſt from proſecuting the voyage, though the wind blew 
ſtrong againſt them, until they were ready to fink. 


LIX. He was never diſcouraged from any enterpriſe, 
nor retarded in the proſecution of it, by any ill omens. 
When a victim which he was about to offer in ſacrifice, 
had made its eſcape, he did not therefore defer his ex- 
pedition againſt Scipio and Juba. . And happening to fall, 
upon ſtepping out of the ſhip, he gave a lucky turn to the | 
omen, by exclaiming, I hold thee faſt, Africa.“ In ri- 
dicule of the prophecies which were ſpread abroad, as if 
the name of the Scipio's was, by the decrees of fate, for- 
tunate and invincible in that province, he retained in the 
camp a profligate wretch, of the family of the Cornelii, 
who, on account of his ſcandalous lite, was: ſurnamed 


Salutio. 


LX. He engaged in battle not only upon previous de- 
liberation, but upon the ſudden when an occaſion pre- 
ſented itſelf; often immediately after a march, and ſome- 
times during the moſt diſmal weather, when nobody could 

imagine 
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imagine he would ſtir. Nor was he ever backward in 
fighting; until towards the end of his life, He then was 
of opinion, that the oftener he had come off with ſucceſs, 
the leſs he ought to expoſe himſelf to new hazards ; and 
that he: could never acquire ſo much by any victory, as 
he might loſe by a miſcarriage. He never defeated an 
enemy whom he did not at the ſame time drive out of 
their camp; ſo warmly did he purſue his advantage, that 
he gave them no time to rally their force. When the 
iſſue of a battle was doubtful, he ſent away all the of- 
ficers' horſes, and in the firſt place his own, that being de- 
pri ved of that convenience for flight, they might be under 
the greater neceſſity of ſtanding their ground. 


LXI. He rode a very remarkable horſe, with feet al- 
moſt like thoſe of a man, his hoofs being divided in ſuch a 
manner as to have ſome reſemblance to toes. This horſe 
he had bred himſelf, and took particular care of, becauſe 
the ſoothſayers interpreted thoſe circumſtances into an 
omen, that the poſſeſſor of him would be maſter of the 
world. He backed him too himſelf, for the horſe would 
ſuffer no other rider; and he afterwards erected a ſtatue 
of him before the temple of Venus Genitrix. 


LXII. He often alone, by his courage and activity, re- 
ſtored the fortune of a battle ; oppoſing and ſtopping ſuch 
of his troops as fled, and turning” them by the jaws upon 
the enemy; though many of them were ſo terrified, that 
à ſtandard-bearer, upon his ſtopping him, made a paſs at 
him; and another, upon a ſimilar occaſion, left his ſtand» 
ard in his hand. 


LXIII. The following inſtances of his reſolution are 
| equally, and even more remarkable. After the battle of 
| . Pharſalia, 
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Pharſalia, having ſent his troops before him into Aſia, as 
he was paſling the Helleſpont in a ferry-boat, he met with 
L. Caſſius, one of the oppoſite party, with ten ſhips of 
war; whom he was ſo far from avoiding, that he advan- 
ced cloſe up to him; when, adviſing him to ſurrender; and 
the other complying, he took him into the boat. 


LXIV. At Alexandria, in the attack of a bridge, being 
forced by a ſudden fally of the enemy into a boat, and ſe- 
veral hurrying in with him, he leaped into the ſea, and 
ſaved himſelf by ſwimming to the next ſhip, which lay 
at the diſtance of two hundred paces ; holding up his left 
hand out of the-water, for fear of wetting ſome papers 
which he held in it ; and pulling his general's cloak after 
him with his teeth, leſt it ſhould fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 


LXV. He never eſtimated a ſoldier by his manners 
or fortune, but by his ſtrength alone; and treated them 
with equal ſeverity and indulgence ; for he did not always 

keep a ſtrict hand over them, except when an enemy was 

near. Then indeed he was ſo rigorous an exactor of diſ- 
- Cipline, that he would give no notice of march or battle, 
until the moment he was to enter upon them; that the 
troops might hold themſelves in readineſs for any ſudden 
movement; and he would frequently draw them out of 
the camp, without any neceſſity for it, eſpecially in rainy 
weather, and upon holy-days. Sometimes, giving. them 
warning to watch, him, he would ſuddenly withdraw 
himſelf by day or night, and would oblige them to long 
marches, on purpoſe to tire them, if they were tardy. 


LXVI. When at any time his ſoldiers werediſcouraged 
by reports of tile great force of the enemy, he recovered 
| them, 
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them; not by deriying the truth of what was ſaid,. of by 
diminiſhing the fact, but on the contrary, by exaggerat- 
ing every particular. Accordingly, when his troops were 
under great apprehenſions of the arrival of king Juba, he 
called them together, and ſaid, © I have to inform you 
that in a very few days the king will be here, with ten le- 
gions, thirty thouſand horſe, a hundred thouſand light- 
armed foot, and three hundred elephants. Let none there- 
fore preſume to make any farther enquiry, or to give their 
opinion upon the ſubject, but take my word for what I 
tell you, which I have from undoubted intelligence; other- 
wiſe I thall put them aboard a crazy old veſſel, and leave 
them expoſed to the mercy of the winds.” 


LXVII. He neither took notice of all their faults, 
nor proportioned his puniſhments ta the nature of 
them. But after deſerters and mutineers he made the 
moſt diligent enquiry, and puniſhed them ſeverely : 
other delinquents he would connive at. Sometimes, 
after a ſucceſsful battle, he would grant them a relaxa- 
tion from all kinds of duty, and leave them to revel at 
pleaſure; being uſed to boaſt, “that his ſoldiers fought 
nothing the worſe for being perfumed.” In his ſpeeches, 
he never addreſſed them by the title of © Soldiers,” but 
by the ſofter appellation of “ Fellow- ſoldiers; and kept 
them in ſuch fine condition, that their arms were orna- 
mented with ſilver and gold, not only for the purpoſe of 
making the better appearance, but to render the ſoldiers 
more tenacious of them in battle, from their value. He 
loved his troops to ſuch a degree, that when he heard of 
the diſaſter of thoſe under Titurius, he neither cut his 
hair not ſhaved his beard, until he had revenged it upon 
the enemy; by which means he engaged extremely their 
affection, and rendered them to the laſt degree brave. 


E 2 LXVIII. Upon 
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LXVIII. Upon his entering into the eivil war, the 
centurions of every legion offered, each of them to main- 
tain a horſeman at his own expence, and the whole ar- 
my agreed to ſerve gratis, without either corn or pay; 
thoſe amongſt them who were rich charging themſelves 
with the maintenance of the poor. No one of them, dur- 
ing the whole courſe of the war, went over to the 
enemy; and moſt of thoſe who were made priſoners, 
though they were offered their lives, upon the condition 
of bearing arms againſt him, refuſed to accept the terms. 
They endured want, and other hardſhips, not only when 
themſelves were beſieged, but when they beſieged others, 
to ſuch a degree, that Pompey, when blocked up in the 
neighbourhood of Dyrrachium, upon ſecing a ſort of 
bread made of an herb, which they lived upon, ſaid, 
6« T have to do with wild beaſts,” and ordered it immedi- 
ately to be taken away; becauſe, if his troops ſhould ſee 
it, they might be impreſſed with a dangerous apprehen- 
ſion of the hardineſs and deſperate reſolution of the ene- 
my. With what bravery they fought, one inſtance af- 
fords ſufficient proof ; which is, that after an unſucceſs- 
ful engagement at Dyrrachium, they defired him to pu- 
miſh them; inſomuch that their general found it more 
neceſſary to comfort than puniſh them. In othe rbat- 
tles, in different parts, they defeated with eaſe immenſe 
armies of the enemy, though they were much inferior to 
them in number. To conclude, one battalion of the 
ſixth legion held out a fort againſt four legions belong- 
ing to Pompey, during ſeveral hours ; being almoſt every 
one of them wounded, by the vaſt number of arrows dif- 
charged againſt them, and of which there were found 
within the ramparts a hundred and thirty thouſand. This 
is no way ſurpriling, when we confider the behaviour 


of ſome individuals amongſt them ; ſuch as-that of Caſ- 
| | 1 
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ſius Scæva, os C. Acilius a common ſoldier. Scæva, af- 
ter he had an eye ſtruck out, was run through the thigh 
and the ſhoulder, and had his ſhield pierced in a hun- 
dred and twenty places, maintained obſtinately the guard 
of a gate in a fort, with the command of which he was 
entruſted, Acilius, in the ſea-fight at Marſeilles, having 
| ſeized a ſhip of the enemy with his right hand, and that 
being cut off, in imitation of that memorable inſtance of 
reſolution in Cynægirus amongſt the Greeks, leaped in- 
to the ſhip, bearing down all before him with the boſs of 
his ſhield, 


LXIX. They never once mutinied during all the ten 
years of the Gallic war, but were ſometimes a little refrac- 
tory in the courſe of the civil war. They always how- 
ever returned quickly to their duty, and that not through 
the compliance, but the authority of their general : for 
he never gave ground, but conſtantly oppoſed them on 
ſuch occaſions. The whole ninth legion he diſmiſſed 
with ignominy at Placentia, though Pompey was at that 
time in arms; and would not receive them again into 
his ſervice, until not only they had made the moſt hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion and entreaty, but that the ringleaders in the 
mutiny were puniſhed. 


LXX. When the ſoldiers of the tenth legion at Rome 
demanded their diſcharge, and rewards for their ſervice, 
with great threats, and no ſmall danger to the city, though 
at that time the war was warmly carried on againſt him 
in Africa, he immediately, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
of his friends, who endeavored to prevent him from 
taking ſuch a*meaſure, came up to the legion, and diſ- 
banded it, But addreſſing them by the title of Quiri- 
tes, inſtead of Soldiers,“ he by this ſingle word fo 
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thoroughly regained their affections, that they immediate- 

ly cried out, they were his “ ſoldiers,” and followed him 

into Africa, though he had refuſed their ſervice. He 

nevertheleſs puniſhed the moſt ſeditious amongſt them, 

with the loſs of a third of their thare in the plunder, and 
the land which had been intended for them. 


LXXI. In the ſervice of his clients, while yet a young 
man, he evinced great zeal and fidelity. He defended 
the cauſe of a noble youth, Maſintha, againſt king Hi- 
empſal, ſo ſtrenuouſly, that in a wrangle which happened 
upon the occaſion, he ſeized by the beard the ſon of king 
Juba ; and upon Maſintha being declared tributary to 
Hiempſal, while the friends of the adverſe party were 
violently carrying him off, he immediately reſcued him 
by force, kept him concealed in his houſe à long time, 
and when, at the expiration of his Prætorſhip, he went 
to Spain, he carried him with him in his litter, amidſt 
his ſerjeants, and athers who had come to. attend and take 
( 


LXXII. He always treated his friends with that good 
nature and kindneſs, that when C. Oppius, in travelling 
with him through a foreſt, was ſuddenly taken ill, he 
reſigned to him the only place there was to lodge in at 
night, and lay himſelf upon the ground, and in the open 
air. When he had come to have in his own hands the 
whole power of the commonwealth, he advanced ſome 
of his faithful adherents, though of mean extraction, to 
the higheſt poſts in the government. And when he was 
cenſured for this partiality, he openly ſaid, „Had I been 
_ aſſiſted by robbers and cut-throats in the defence of my 
honor, I ſhould haye made them the ſame recom- 


nſe.“ 
Fr LXXIII. He 
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LXXIII. He never in any quarrel conceived ſo im- 
placable a reſentment, as not very willingly to renounce 
it when an opportunity occurred. Though C. Memmius 
had publiſhed ſome extremely virulent ſpeeches againſt 
him, and he had anſwered him with equal acrimony, yet 
he afterwards aſſiſted him with his vote and intereſt, when 
he ſtood candidate for the Conſulſhip. When C. Cal- 
vus, after publiſhing ſome ſcandalous epigrams againſt 
him, endeavored to effect a reconciliation by the inter- 
ceſſion of friends, he wrote of his own accord the firſt 
letter. And when Valerius Catullus, who had, as he 
himſelf obſerved, in his verſes upon Mamurra, put ſuch 
a ſtain upon his character as never could be obliterated, 
begged his pardon, he invited him to ſupper the ſame 
day ; and continued to take up his lodging with his fa, 
ther occaſionally, as he had been accuſtomed to dg, 


LXXIV. His diſpoſition was naturally averſe to ſeve- 
rity in retaliation. After he had made the pirates, by 
whom he had been taken, priſoners, becauſe he had ſworn 
he would crucify them, he did ſo indeed; but previouſly 
- to the execution of that ſentence, ordered their throats 
to be cut. He could never bear the thought of doing any 
harm to Cornelius Phagitas, who had trepanned him in 
the night, with the deſign of carrying him to Sylla ; and 
from whoſe cuſtody, not without much difficulty and a 
large bribe likewiſe, he had been able to extricate him- 
ſelf, Philemon, his ſecretary, who had made a promiſe 
to his enemies to poiſon him, he put to death only, with- 
out torture, When he was ſummoned as a witneſs 
againſt P. Clodius, his wife Pompeia's gallant, who was 
proſecuted for a pollution of religious ceremonies, he de- 
declared he knew nothing of the affair, though his mo- 
ther Aurelia, and his ſiſter Julia, gave the court an exact 
1464 and 
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and full account of the tranſaction. And being aſked, 
why then he had divorced his wife? „ Becauſe, ſaid he, 
J would have thoſe of my family untainted, not only with 
guilt, but with the ſuſpicion of it likewiſe,” 


LXXV. Both in the aninifration of government, 
and his behaviour towards the vanquiſhed party in the 
civil war, he ſhewed a wonderful moderation and cle- 

mency. And whilſt Pompey declared that he would con- 
ſider all thoſe as enemies, who did not take arms in de- 
fence of the republic, he deſired it to be underſtood, that 
he ſhould regard all thoſe who remained neuter as his 
friends, In reſpect of all thoſe to whom he had, on Pom- 
pey's recommendation, given any command in the army, 
he left them at perfect liberty to go over to him, if they 
pleaſed. When ſome propoſals were made at Ilerda for 
a ſurrender, which gave riſe to a free communication be- 
tween the two camps, and Afranius and Petreius, upon a 
ſudden change of reſolution, had put to the ſword all 
Cæſar's men that were found in the camp, he ſcorned 
to imitate the baſe treachery which they had practiſed 
againſt himſelf, In the field of Pharſalia, he called out 
to the ſoldiers “ to ſpare their fellow- citizens, and after- 
wards gave liberty to every man in his army to fave an 
enemy. None of them, ſo far as appears, loſt their lives 
but in battle, excepting only Afranĩus, Fauſtus, and young 
Lucius Cæſar; and it is thought that even they were put- 
to death without his conſent. Afranius and Fauſtus had 
borne arms againſt him, after their pardon had been 
granted them; and L. Cæſar had not only in the moſt 
cruel manner deſtroyed with fire and ſword his freedmen 
and ſlaves, but cut to pieces the wild beaſts which he had 
prepared for the entertainment of the people. And finally, 
a little before his death, he granted liberty to all whom 
3 he 
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he had not before pardoned, to return into Italy, and admit- 
ted them to a capacity-of bearing offices both civil and 
military. He even erected again the ſtatues of Sylla and 
Pompey, which had been thrown down by the populace; 
And any machinations againſt him, or reflections upon 
him, he choſe rather to put a ſtop to, than puniſh. Ac- 
cordingly, with regard to any conſpiracies againſt him 
which were diſcovered, or nightly cabals, he went no 
farther than to intimate by a proclamation that he knew 
of them; and as to thoſe who indulged themſelves in 
the liberty of reflecting ſeverely upon him, he only warn- 
ed them in a public ſpeech not to perſiſt in their oblo- 
quy. He bore with great moderation a ' virulent libel 
written againſt him by Aulus Cæcinna, and the abuſive 
lampoons of Pitholaiis, moſt highly reflecting on his re- 
putation. | 


LXXVI. His other actions and declarations, however, 
with regard to the public, ſo far outweigh all his good 
qualities, that it is thought he abuſed his power, and 
was juſtly cut off. For he not only accepted of exceſ- 
ſive honors, as the Conſulſhip every year ſucceſſively, 
the Dictatorſhip for life, and the Superintendency of the 
public manners, but likewiſe the title of Imperator, and 
the Father of his country, beſides a ſtatue amongſt the 
kings, and a throne in the place allotted to the Senators 
in the theatre. He even ſuffered ſome things to be de- 
creed for him, that were unſuitable to the greateſt of hu- 
man kind; ſuch as a golden chair in the Senate-houſe, 
and upon the bench when he ſat for the trial of cauſes, 
a ſtately chariot in the Circenſian proceſſion, temples, al- 
tars, images near the Gods, a bed of ſtate in the temples, 
a peculiar prieſt, and a college of prieſts, like thoſe ap- 
pointed in honor of Pan, and that one of the months 

8 | ſhould 
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ſhould be called by his name. He indeed both aſſumed 
to himſelf, and granted to others, every kind of diſtinc- 
tion at pleaſure. In his third and fourth Conſulſhip, he 
had only the title of the office, being content with the 
power of Dictator, which was conferred upon him at 
the ſame time; and in both years he ſubſtituted other 
Conſuls in his room, during the three laſt months; ſo that 
in the intervals he held no aſſemblies of the people, for 
the election of magiſtrates, excepting only Tribunes and 
AEdiles of the commons; and appointed officers, under 
the name of Præfects, inſtead of the Pretors, to admi- 
niſter the affairs of the city during his abſence. The 
honor of the Conſulſhip, which had juſt become vacant 
by the ſudden death of one of the Conſuls, he inſtantly 
conferred, the day before the firſt of Jſauuary, upon a per- 
ſon who requeſted it of him, for a few hours, With 
the ſame unwarrantable freedom, regardleſs of the con- 
ſtant uſage of his country, he nominated the magiſtrates 
for ſeveral years to come. He granted the inſignia of 
the Conſular dignity to ten perſons of Prætorian rank. 
He called up into the Senate ſome who had been made 
free of the city, and even natives of Gaul, who were 
little better than barbarians. He likewiſe appointed to 
the management of the mint, and the public revenue of 
the ſtate, ſome of his own ſervants ; and entruſted the 
command of three legions, which he left at Alexandria, 
to an old catamite of his, the ſon af his freed-man Ru- 


finus. 


LXXVII. He gave way to the ſame extravagance in 
his public converſation, as T. Ampius informs us; ac- 
cording to whom he ſaid, © The commonwealth is no- 
thing but a name, without ſubſtance, or ſo much as the 


appearance of any, Sylla was an illiterate fellow to lay 
| down 
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down the Dictatorſhip. Men ought to be more cauti- 
ous in their converſe with me, and look upon what I 
- fay as a law.” To ſuch a pitch of arrogance did he 
proceed, that when a ſooth-ſayer brought him word, 
that the entrails of a victim opened for ſacrifice were 
without a heart; he ſaid, « The entrails will be more 
favorable when I pleaſe ; and it ought not to be regard- 
ed as any ill omen if a beaſt ſhould be deſtitute of a 
heart.“ | Wan 


LXXVIII. But what brought upon him the greateſt and 
moſt invincible odium, was his receiving the whole body 
of the Senate fitting, when they came to wait upon him 
before the temple of Venus Genitrix, with many honor- 
able decrees in his favor. Some ſay, as he attempted to 
riſe, he was held down by Corn. Balbus. Others ſay, 
he did not attempt it at all, but looked ſomewhat diſ- 
pleaſed at C. Trebatius, who put him in mind of ſtanding 
up. This behaviour appeared the more intolerable in 
him, becauſe, when one of the Tribunes of the commons, 
Pontius Aquila, would not riſe up to him, as in his tri- 
umph he paſſed by the place where they ſat, he was ſo 
much offended, that he cried out, Well then, maſter 
Tribune, take the government out of my hands.” And 
for ſome days after, he never promiſed a favor, to any 
perſon, without this proviſo, “if Pontius Aquila wall 
allow of it,” 


LXXIX. To this extraordinary affront upon the Se- 
nate, he added an aQtion yet more outrageous. For 
when, after the ſacrifice of the Latin feſtival, he was re- 
turning home, amidſt the inceſſant and unuſual accla- 
mations of the people, one of the crowd put upon a 


ſtatue of him a laurel crown, with a white ribbon tied 
round 
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round it, and the Tribunes of the commons, Epidius 
Marullus, and Cæſetius Flavus, ordered the ribbon to be 
taken away, and the man to be carried to priſon ; being 
much concerned either that the mention of his advance- ' 
ment to regal power had been ſo unluckily made, or, as 
he pretended, that the glory of refuſing it had been thus 
taken from him, he reprimanded the Tribunes very ſe- 
verely, and diſmiſſed them both from their office. From 
that day forward, he was never able to wipe off the ſcan- 
dal of affecting the name of king; though he replied ta 
the people, when they ſaluted him by that title, « My 
name is Czfar, not King.” And at the feaſt of the Luper- 
calia *, when the Conſul Anthony in the Roſtra put a 
crown upon his head ſeveral times, he as often put it 
away, and ſent it into the Capitol to Jupiter. A report 
was extremely current, that he had a defign of removing 
to Alexandria or Ilium, whither he propoſed to transfer 
the ſtrength of the empire, to drain Italy by new levies, 
and to leave the government of the city to be adminiſ- 
tered by his friends. To this report it was added, that 
in the next meeting of the Senate, L. Cotta, one of the 
| fifteen commiſſioners entruſted with the care of the + Si- 
byl's 


* The Luperealia was a feſtival, celebrated in a place 
called Eupercal, in the month of February, in honor of Pan. 
During the ſolemnity, the Luperci, or prieſts of that God, 
ran up and down the city naked, with only a girdle of goat's 
ſkin round their waiſt, and thongs of the ſame in their 
hands; with which they ſtruck thoſe they met, particularly 
married women, who were thence ſuppoſed to be rendered 
prolific, 

+ The origin of theſe celebrated books is ſaid to have 
been as follows. A certain woman, named Amalthæa, came 
from a foreign country to Tarquinius Superbus, wiſhing ta 

{ell 
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byl's books, would make a motion in the houſe, that as 
there was in thoſe books a prophecy, that the Parthians 


ſell nine books of Sibylline or prophetic oracles. Upon 
Tarquin's refuſal to give her the price which ſhe aſked, ſhe 
went away and burnt three of them; returning ſoon after, 
and demanding the ſame price for the remaining ſix. Being 
now ridiculed by the king, as a ſenſeleſs old woman, ſhe 
went, and burnt other three; and coming back, demanded, 
as before, the ſame price for the three which remained. 
Tarquin, ſurpriſed at the ſtrange conduct of the woman, 
conſulted the Augurs what he ſhould do. They, regretting 
the loſs of the books which had been deſtroyed, adviſed the 
king to give the price required. The woman therefore de- 
livered the books, and having deſired them to be carefully 
kept, diſappeared. Tarquin committed the care of thoſe 
books to two men of illuſtrious birth, one of whom, prov- 
ing unfaithful to his truſt, he 1s ſaid to have puniſhed, by 
ordering him to be ſewed up alive in a ſack, and thrown into 
the ſea ; the mode of puniſhment afterwards inflicted upon 
parricides. 'The number of perſons appointed to the care of 


thoſe oracles was increaſed, at different times, to ten, fit-. 


teen, and by Julius Cæſar to ſixteen, The Sibylline books 
were ſuppoſed to contain the fate of the Roman govern- 
ment, and therefore, upon occaſions of public danger or 
calamity, the keepers were frequently ordered by the Senate 
to conſult thoſe oracular productions. They were depofit- 
ed in a ſtone cheſt, under ground, in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus ; but the Capitol being burnt in the time of the 
Marſic war, the Sibylline books periſhed with it. To ſup- 
- ply this loſs, we are informed by Tacitus that ambaſſadors 
were ſent every where to collect the oracles of the Sibyls ; 
for there were other women of this denomination beſides 
Amalthæa who came to Tarquin. One of them, the Ery- 
thræan Sibyl, Cicero tells us, uſed to utter her oracles with 
ſuch ambiguity, that whatever happened, ſhe might ſtem to 
have predicted it. 
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ſhould never be ſubdved but by a king, Czſar ſhould Have 
that title conferred upon him. 


LXXX. This was the reaſon why the conſpirators 
againſt his life precipitated the execution of their deſign, 
left they ſhould be obliged to comply with the propoſal. 
Inſtead therefore of caballing any longer ſeparately, in 
ſmall parties, they now united their counſels ; the people 
themſelves being diſſatisfied with the preſent ſtate of af- 
fairs, both privately and publicly condemning the ty- 
ranny under which they labored, and calling out for 
ſome patriots to aſſert their cauſe againſt the uſurper. 
Upon the admiſſion of © foreigners into the Senate, a 
billet was poſted up in theſe words: “ A good deed: 
that no one ſhould ſhew a new Senator the way to the 
houſe.” Theſe verſes were likewiſe currently repeated: 


Gallos Cæſar in triumphum ducit : iidem in curia 
Galli braccas depoſuerunt, latum clavum ſumpſerunt. 


The vanquiſh'd Gauls, triumphant from diſtreſs, 
Hare chang'd their Sraccæ for Patrician dreſs. 


When Q. Maximus, who had been deputed by him 
for the laſt three months of his Conſulſhip, entered the 
theatre, and his officer, according to cuſtom, bid the 
people take notice who was coming, they all cried out, 
He is no Conſul.” After the removal of Cæſetius and 
Marullus from their office, they were found to have 
a great many votes at the next election of Conſuls. 
Some wrote under the ſtatue of L. Brutus, „ Would 
you were alive!“ and under the ſtatue of Cæſar him- 
ſelf theſe lines: | 


Brutus, quia reges ejecit, Conſul primus factus eſt: 
Hie, quia Conſules ejecit, rex poſtremo factus eſt. 
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Brutus, becauſe he drove the royal race 
From Rome, was firſt made Conſul in their place. 
This man, becauſe he put the Conſuls down, 
Has been rewarded with a regal crown, = 


Above ſixty perſons were engaged in the conſpiracy 
againſt him, the chief of whom were C. Caſſius, M. and 
Decimus Brutus. It was at firſt debated amongſt them, 
whether they ſhould attack him in the Field of Mars, 
as he was ſummoning the tribes to vote, and ſome of them 
ſhould throw him off the bridge, whilſt others ſhould be 
ready to ſtab him upon his fall; or elſe in the Sacred 
Way, or in the entrance of the theatre. But after pub- 
lic notice was given by proclamation for the Senate to 
aſſemble upon the Ides of March, in the Senate-houſe 
built by Pompey, they approved both of the time and 
place, as moſt proper for their purpoſe. 


LXXXI. Cæſar had warning given him of his fate 
by ſeveral plain prodigies. A few months before, when 
ſome of the colony ſettled, by virtue of a law propoſed 
by himſelf, at Capua, were demoliſhing ſome old ſepul- 
chres, for the building of-country-houſes, and were the 
more eager in that work, becauſe they diſcovered ſome 
veſſels of antique workmanſhip; a table of braſs was 
found in a tomb, in which Capys the founder of Capua 
was ſaid to be buried, with an inſcription in the Greek 
language to this effect : + Whenever the bones of Capys 
come to be diſcovered, a deſcendent of Julus will be ſlain 
by the hands of his relations, and his death revenged by 
dreadful devaſtations throughout Italy.” Left any per- 
ſon ſhould regard this anecdote as a fabulous ſtory, it 
was circulated upon the authority of C. Balbus, an inti- 
mate friend of Cæſar's. A few days likewiſe before his 
death, ſome horſes, which, upon his paſſing the Rubi- 
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con, he had conſecrated, and let looſe to graze without 
any keeper, he was informed, abſtained - entirely from 
eating, and wept copiouſly. © The ſooth-fayer Spurinna, 
upon the credit of ſome ominous appearances in a ſacri- 
fice which he was offering, adviſed him to beware of 
danger ; otherwiſe that ſome miſchief would befall him 
before the Ides of March were over. The day immedi- 
ately preceding the Ides, birds of various kinds from a 
neighbouring grove, purſuing a wren which flew into 
Pompey's Senate-houſe, with a ſprig of laurel in its bill, 
tore it there all in pieces. The night too before the day 
of his being flain, he dreamed that he had got avove the 
clouds, and had ſhaken hands with Jupiter. His wife 
Calpurnia fancied in her ſleep that the roof of the houſe 
was tumbling down, and her huſband ſtabbed in her bo- 
ſom ; immediately upon which the , chamber-doors flew 
open. On account not only of theſe omens, but his 
bad ſtate of health, he was in ſome doubt whether he 
ſhould not keep at home, and delay to ſome other time 
the buſineſs which he intended to propoſe to the Senate ; 
but Decimus Brutus adviſing him not to diſappoint the 
Senators who were met in a full houſe, and waited his 
coming, he was prevailed upon to go, and accordingly 
ſet forward about five o'clock. In his way, there was 
put into his hands a paper, containing an account of the 
plot, which he mixed with ſome other papers he held in 
his left hand, as if he would read it by and by. Not- 
withſtanding victim after victim was flain, without any 
favorable appearances in the entrails, he, diſregarding, 
all thoſe admonitions, entered the houſe, lavghing at Spu- 
rinna as a falſe prophet, becauſe the Ides of March were 
come, without any miſchief having befallen him. To 
which the footh-ſayer replied, 25 are come, _— 


1 not paſt,” 
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LXXXII. When he had fat down, the conſpirators 
gathered about him under color of paying their com- 
pliments ; and immediately Cimber Tullius, who had en- 
gaged to begin the onſet, advancing nearer than the reſt, 
as if he had ſome favor to requeſt of him, Cæſar made 
ſigns to him to defer it to ſome other time. The former 
immediately ſeized him by the toga, upon both ſhoulders ; 
at which the latter crying out, © This is plain violence,” 


one of the Caſſiusꝰs wounded him a little below the throat. 
Czfar laid hold of him by the arm, and ran it through 


with his ſtyle &; and endeavoring to ruſh forward, was 
Nopped by another wound. Finding himſelf now attacked 
on all hands with drawn ſwords, he wrapped up his head 
in his toga, and at the ſame time drew the lap of it over 
his legs, that he might fall the more decently, with the 
lower part of his body covered. He was ſtabbed with three 
ard twenty wounds, fetching a groan only upon the firſt 
wound ; though ſome authors relate, that when M. Bru- 


tus came upon him, he ſaid, What! art thou one of 


them wy thou, my ſon +?” The conſpirators diſperſing 
themſelves 


* The /ylus or graphinm was an iron pencil, broad at one 
end, with a ſharp point at the other, uſed for writing upon 
waxen tables, the leaves or bark of trees, plates of braſs, or 
lead, &c. For writing upon paper or parchment, the Ro- 
mans employed a reed, ſharpened and ſplit in the point like 
our pens, Called calamus, arundo, or canna. This they dip- 
ped in a black liquor emitted by the cuttle fiſh, and which 
ſerved them as ink. 


I This paſſage is tranſlated as it ſtands i in moſt of the edi- ; 
tions of Suetonius: but theſe words are not in the Salmaſiau 


copy, and I am ſtrongly inclined to reject their authority. 


It is extremely improbable that Cæſar, who had never before 


avowed Brutus to be his ſon, ſhould make ſo unneceſſary 
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themſelves upon the perpetration of the act, he lay for 
ſome time after he was dead, until three of his ſlaves put 
the body into a chair, and carried it home, with one of 
the chair-poles hanging lower than the reſt, for want of 
a fourth man to bear it. Amongſt ſo many wounds, there 
was none mortal, in the opinion of the ſurgeon Antiſtius, 
but the ſecond, which he received in the breaſt. The con- 
ſpirators once intended to drag his body, after they had 
killed him, into the Tiber, to confiſcate his eſtate, and 
cancel all the acts of his adminiſtration ; but from fear of 
M. Antony, and Lepidus, Maſter of the horſe to Cæſar 
as Dictator, they relinquiſhed the deſign. 


LXXXIII. At the inſtance of L. Piſo his father-in- 
law, his will was opened and read in M. Antony's houſe, 
which he had made on the Ides of the preceding Septem- 
ber, at a country-ſeat of his near Lavicum, and had com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the eldeſt of the Veſtal Virgins. 
Q. Tubero informs us, that in all his wills, made from 
the time of his firſt Conſulſhip to the breaking out of the 
civil war, Cn. Pompey was his heir, and the ſame was 


notified in a public manner to the army. But in his laſt, 
he named three heirs, the grandſons of his ſiſters; C. Oc- 


an acknowledgement to that purpoſe, at the moment. of his 
death. Excluſive of this objection, the apoſtrophe ſeems 
too verboſe, both for the ſuddenneſs and celerity of the oc- 
caſion. But this is not all. Can we ſuppoſe that Cæſar, 
though a perfect maſter of the Greek, would at ſuch a time 
have expreſſed himſelf in that language, rather than the 
Latin, his familiar tongue, and in which he ſpoke with pe- 
culiar elegance? Upon the whole, the probability is, that 
the words uttered by Ceſar were, Et tz Brute ! which, while 
equally expreſſi ve of aſtoniſhment with the other, and even 
of tenderneſs, are both more natural, and more emphatic. . 

tavius 
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tavius for three fourths of his eſtate, and L. Pinarius 
and Q. Pedius for the fourth between them: the other 
heirs in remainder were ſpecified towards the concluſion | 
of the will. He likewiſe adopted C. Octavius into his fa- | 
mily, with an intention that he ſhould aſſume his name, 
Moſt of thoſe who were concerned in his death he had 
named amongſt the guardians of his ſon, if he ſhould have 
any ; and D. Brutus amongſt the ſecond heirs. He left as a 
legacy to the people his gardens near the Tiber, and three 
hundred ſeſterces each man. 


1 


LXXXIV. The time for his funeral being fixed by | 
proclamation, a pile was erected in the Field of Mars, 
near the tomb of his daughter Julia; and before the Roſ- 
tra a gilt tabernacle, in the form of the temple of Venus 
Genitrix ; within which was an ivory bed, covered with 
ſcarlet and cloth of gold. At the head was a trophy, 
with the garment in which he was ſlain. Becauſe it was 
thought that the whole day would not be ſufficient for 
carrying in ſolemn proceſſion before the corpſe the fune- 
ral oblations, direCtions were given for every one, with- 
ont regard to order, to carry them into the field by 
what way they pleaſed. In the plays acted at the fu- 
neral, ſeveral paſſages, to raiſe pity and indignation at 
his death, were ſung from Pacuvius's tragedy, entitled, 

„The Trial for Arms.“ 


Men' me ſervaſſe, ut eſſent qui me perderent ? 


That ever I, unhappy man, ſhould ſave 
Wretches, that thus have brought me to the grave 


And ſome paſſages likewiſe out of Attilius's tragedy, call- 
ed Electra, to the ſame effect. Inſtead of a funeral pane- 
gyric, the Conſul Antony ordered a crier to read aloud 
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to the company, the decree of the Senate, in which they had 
beſtowed upon him all honors divine and human, with the 
oath by which they had engaged themſelves for the defence 
of his perſon; and to theſe he added only a few words of 
his own. The magiſtrates, and others who had former- 
ly been in the ſame capacity, carried the bed from the 
Roſtra into the Forum. While ſome propoſed that the 
body ſhould be burnt in the moſt ſacred apartment of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and others in Pompey's Se- 
nate-houſe ; on a ſudden two men, with ſwords by their 
| fades, and each a couple of lances in their hands, ſet fire 
to the bed with lighted torches. Immediately the whole 
company preſent threw in dry faggots, the deſks and 
benches of the adjoining courts, and whatever came to 
hand. Then the muſicians and players ſtripped off the 
| cloaths they had from the furniture of his triumphs for 
the preſent occaſion, tore them, and threw them into the 
flames. His veteran ſoldiers likewiſe caſt in the armour, 
which they had put on to attend his funeral. Moſt of the 
ladies did the ſame by their ornaments, with the bullæ * 
and coats of their children. In this public mourning there 
Joined a multitude of foreigners, expreſſing their ſorrow 
according to the faſhion of their reſpective countries; but 
| Eſpecially the Jews, who for ſeveral nights together free 
quented the place where the body was burnt. 


LXXXV. Immediately after the 3 the populace 
ran with torches to the houſes of Brutus and Caſſius, and 
were with difficulty obliged to retire. Going in queſt of 


* The Bulla, generally made of gold, was a hollow globe 
which boys wore upon their breaft, pendent from a ſtring or 
ribbon put round the neck. The ſons of freedmen and poorer 
citizens uſed only globes of leather. 


Cornelius 
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Cornelius Cinna, who had the day before in a ſpeech re- 
flected ſeverely upon Czfar, and miſtaking for him Hel- 
vius Cinna, who happened to fall into their hands, they 
murdered the latter, and carried his head about the city on 
the point of a ſpear. They afterwards ereCted a column 
of Numidian marble, conſiſting of one ſtone near twen- 
ty feet high, and inſcribed upon it theſe words, © 77 the 
Father of his Country.” At this column they continued 
for a long time to offer ſacrifices, make vows, and decide 
controverſies, uſing for that purpoſe an oath by the name 
of Czſar, 


oo 


LXXXVI. Some of Cæſar's friends entertained a con- 
jecture, that he neither deſired nor cared to live any long- 
er, on account of his bad ſtate of health - and for that rea- 
ſon ſlighted all the prognoſtics of death, and the informa- 
tion of his friends, Others are of opinion, that thinking 
himſelf ſecure in the late decree of the Senate, and their 
oath, he diſmiſſed his Spaniſh guards that attended him 
with their ſwords. Others again ſuppoſe, that he choſe 
rather to encounter the dangers which threatened him on 
all hands, than to be conſtantly on his guard againſt 
them. Some tell us, he uſed to ſay, that the public was 
more intereſted in the ſafety of his perſon than himſelf: 
for that he had for ſome time been ſatiated with power 
and glory; but that the commonwealth, if any thing 
ſhould befall him, would not be quiet, and would involve 
itſelf in another civil war upon worſe terms than beſore. 


LXXXVII. This however was generally admitted, that 
his death was almoſt ſuch a one as he deſired might be his 
fate. For upon reading the account delivered by Xenophon, 
how Cyrus in his laſt illneſs gave inſtructions about his 
funeral, not liking ſo lingering a death, he wiſhed that he 
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might have a ſudden and quick one. And the day before 
he died, the converſation at table, in the houſe of M. Le- 
pidus, turning upon what was the moſt eligible way of 
dying, he gave his opinion in favor of a death that is ſud- 
den and unexpected. 


LXXXVIII. He died in the fifty- ſixth year of his age, 
and was ranked amongſt the Gods, not only by a formal 
decree, but in the real perſuaſion of the vulgar. For dur- 
ing the games which his heir Auguſtus gave in honor of 
his memory, a comet blazed ſor ſeven days together, riſ- 
ing always about eleven o'clock ; and it was ſuppoſed to 
be the ſoul of Cæſar, now received into heaven: for 
which reaſon likewiſe a ſtar is repreſented upon the crown 
of his ſtatue. The Senate-houſe in which he was lain, 
was ordered to be kept cloſe ſhut, and a decree made that 
the Ides of March ſhould be called © The Parricide,” and 
the Senate ſhould never mare aſſemble upon that day, 


LXXXIX. Scarcely any of thoſe who were acceſſary 
to his murder, ſurvived him more than three years, or 
expired by a natural death. They were all condemned by 
the Senate : ſome were taken off by one accident, ſome by 
another, Part of them periſhed at ſea, others fell in bat- 
tle: and ſome ſlew themſelyes with the ſame poniard with 
which they had ſtabbed Cæſar. 


THE termination of the civil war between Cæſar and 
Pompey forms a new epoch in the Roman Hiſtory, at 
which a Republic, which had ſubſiſted with unrivalled 
glory during a period of about four hundred and ſixty 

years, 
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years, relapſed into a ſtate of deſpotiſm, whence it never 
more could emerge. So ſudden a tranſition from proſpe- 
Tity to the ruin of public freedom, without the interven- 
tion of any foreign enemy, excites a reaſonable conjec- 
ture, that the conſtitution in which it could take place, 
however vigorous in appearance, muſt have loſt that 
ſoundneſs of political health which had enabled it to en- 
dure through ſo many ages. A ſhort. view of its pre- 
ceding ſtate, and of that in which it was at the time of 
the revolution now mentioned, will beſt aſcertain the 
foundation of ſuch a conjecture, 


Though the Romans, upon the expulſion of Tarquin, 
made an eſſential change in the political form of the ſtate, . 
they did not carry their deteſtation of regal authority ſo 
far as to aboliſh the religious inſtitutions of Numa Pom- 
pilius the ſecond of their kings, according to which, 
the prieſthood, with all the influence annexed to that or- 
der, was placed in the hands of the ariſtocracy. By this 
wiſe policy a reftraint was put upon the fickleneſs and 
violence of the people in matters of government, and a 
decided ſuperiority given to the Senate both in the delibe- 
rative and executive parts of adminiſtration. This ad- 
vantage was afterwards indeed diminiſhed by the creation 
of Tribunes of the people; a ſet of men whoſe ambition 
often embroiled the Republic in civil diſſentions, and who 
at laſt abuſed their authority to ſuch a degree, that they 
became inſtruments of aggrandiſement to any leading men 
in the ſtate, who could purchaſe their friendſhip. In 
general, however, the majority of the Tribunes being 
actuated by views which comprehended the intereſts of 
the multitude rather than thoſe of individuals, they did 
not ſo much endanger the liberty as they interrupted the 


tranquillity of the public; and when the occaſional com- 
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motions ſubſided, there remained no permanent ground 
for the eſtabliſhment of perſonal uſurpation. 


In every government, an object of the laſt importance 
to the peace and welfare of ſociety is. the morals of the 
people; and in proportion as a community is enlarged by 
propagation or the acceſſion of a multitude of new mem- 
bers, a more ſtrict attention is requiſite to guard againſt 
that diſſolution of manners to which a crowded and ex- 
tenſive capital has a natural tendency. Of this the Ro- 
mans became ſenſible in the growing ſtate of the Republic. 
In the year of the City 312, two magiſtrates were firſt cre- 
ated for taking an account of the number of the people, 
and the value of their eſtates ; and ſoon after they were in- 
veſted with the authority not only of inſpecting the mo- 
rals of individuals, but of inflicting public cenſure for any 
licentiouſneſs of conduct, or violation of decency. Thus 
both the civil andreligious inſtitutions concurred to reſtrain 
the people within the bounds of good order and obedience 
to the laws; at the ſame time that the frugal life of the 
ancient Romans proved a ſtrong ſecurity againſt thoſe 
vices which operate moſt effeCtually towards nee the 
foundations of a ſtate. 


But in the time of Julius Cæſar the barriers of publie 
liberty were become too weak to reſtrain the audacious 
efforts of ambitious and deſperate men. The veneration 
for the conſtitution, uſually a powerful check to treaſon- 
able deſigns, had been lately violated by the uſurpations 
of Marius and Sylla. The ſalutary terrors of religion 
no longer predominated over the conſciences of men. The 
ſhame of public cenſure was extinguiſhed in general de- 
pravity, An eminent hiſtorian who lived in that time, 
informs us, that venality univerſally prevailed amongſt - 

the 
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the Romans; and a writer who flouriſhed ſoon after 
obſerves, that luxury and diffipation had encumbered al- 
moſt all ſo much with debt, that they beheld with a de- 
gree of complacency the proſpect of civil war and con- 
fuſion. 


The extreme degree of profligacy at which the Romans 
were now arrived, is in nothing more evident, than that 
this age gave birth to the moſt horrible conſpiracy which 
occurs in the annals of human kind, viz. that of Cati- 
line. This was not the project of a few deſperate and 
abandoned individuals, but of a number of men of the 
moſt illuſtrious rank in the ſtate; and it appears beyond 
doubt, that Julius Cæſar was acceſſary to the deſign, 
which was no leſs than to extirpate the Senate, divide 
amongſt themſelves both the public and private treaſures, 
and ſet Rome on fire. The cauſes which prompted to 
this tremendous project, it is generally admitted, were 
luxury, prodigality, irreligion, a total corruption of man- 
ners, and above all, as the immediate cauſe, the preſſing 
neceſſity in which the conſpirators were involved by their 
extreme diſſipation. 


The enormous debt in which Cæſar himſelf was early 
involved, countenances an opinion that his anxiety to pro- 
cure the province of Gaul proceeded chiefly from this 
cauſe. But during nine years in which he held that pro- 
virice, he acquired ſuch riches as muſt have rendered him, 
without competition, the moſt opulent perſon in the ſtate. 
If nothing more, therefore, than a ſplendid eſtabliſhment 
had been the object of his purſuit, he had attained to the, 
ſumwit of his wiſhes. But when we find him perſever- 
ing in a plan of aggrandiſement beyond this period of his 
ſortunes, we can aſcribe his conduct to no other mo- 
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tive than that of outrageous ambition, He projected the 
building of a new Forum at Rome, for the ground only 
of which he was to pay 800,000 pounds : he raiſed le- 
gions in Gaul at his own charges: he promiſed ſuch en- 
tertainments to the people as had never been known at 
Rome from the foundation of the city. All theſe circum- 
ances evince ſome latent deſign of procuring ſuch a po- 
pularity as might give him an uncontroled influence in 
the management of public affairs. Pompey, we are told, 
was wont to ſay, that Czfar not being able, with all his 
riches, to fulfil the promiſes which he had made, wiſhed 
to throw every thing into confuſion. There may have 
been ſome foundation for this remark : but the opinion 
of Cicero is more probable, that Cæſar's mind was ſe- 
duced with the temptations of chimerical glory. It is 
obſervable that neither Cicero nor Pompey intimates any 
ſuſpicion that Cæſar was apprehenſive of being impeach- 
ed for his conduct, had he returned to Rome in a private 
ſtation. Yet, that there was reaſon for ſuch an appre- 
henſion, the poſitive declaration of L. Domitius leaves 
little room to doubt; eſpecially when we conſider the 
number of enemies that Cæſar had in the Senate, and the 
coolneſs of his former friend Pompey ever after the death 
of Julia, The propoſed impeachment was founded upon 
a notorious charge of proſecuting meaſures deſtructive 
to the intereſts of the commonwealth, and tending ulti- 
mately to an object incompatible with public freedom. In- 
deed, confidering the extreme corruption which prevailed 
amongſt the Romans at this time, it is more than pro- 
bable that Cæſar would have been acquitted of the charge, 
but at ſuch an expence as mult have ſtripped him of all 
his riches, and placed him again in a ſituation ready to 
attempt a diſturbance of the public tranquillity. For it is 


ſaid, that he purchaſed the friendſhip of Curio, at the 
| commencement 
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commencement of the civil war, with a bribe little ſhort 
of half a million ſterling. 


Whatever Cæſar's private motive may have been for tak- 
ing arms againſt his country, he embarked in an enterpriſe 
of a nature the moſt dangerous: and had Pompey conduct- 
ed himſelf in any degree ſuitable to the reputation which he 
had formerly acquired, the conteſt would in all probability 
have terminated in favor of public freedom. But by dila- 
rory meaſures in the beginning, by imprudently withdraw- 
ing his army from Italy into a diſtant province, and by not 
purſuing the advantage he had gained by the vigorous re- 
pulſe of Cæſar's troops in their attack upon his camp, 
this commander loſt every opportunity of extinguithing 
a war which was to determine the fate, and even the 
exiſtence of the Republic. It was accordingly determin- 
ed on the plains of Pharſalia, where Cæſar obtained a 
victory which was not more deciſive than unexpected. 
He was now no longer amenable either to the tribunal of 
the Senate or the power of the laws, but triumphed at 
once over his enemies and the conſtitution of his country. 

Tt is to the honor of Caſar, that when he had ob- 
tained the ſupreme power, he exerciſed it with a degree 
of moderation beyond what was generally expected by 
thoſe who had fought on the fide of the Republic. 
Of his private life either before or after this period, little 
is tranſmitted in hiſtory. Henceforth, however, he ſeems 
to have lived chiefly at Rome, near which he had a 
ſmall villa, upon an eminence commanding a beautiful 
proſpect. His time was almoſt entirely occupied with 
public affairs, in the management of which, though he 
employed many agents, he appears to have had none in 
the character of actual miniſter. He was in general eaſy 
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of acceſs; but Cicero, in a letter to a friend, complains 
of having been treated with the indignity of waiting a con- 
ſiderable time amongſt a crowd in an anti-chamber, be- 
ſore he could have an audience. The elevation of Cæſar 
placed him not above diſcharging reciprocally the ſocial 
duties in the intercourſe of life. He returned the viſits 
of thoſe who waited upon him, and would ſup at their 
houſes. At table, and in the uſe of wine, he was habi- 
tually temperate. Upon the whole, he added nothing to 
his own happineſs by all the dangers, the fatigues, and 
the perpetual anxiety which he had incurred in the pro- 
ſecution of unlimited power. His health was greatly im- 
paired: his former chearfulneſs of temper, but never his 
magnanimity, appears to have forſaken him; and we 
| behold in his fate a memorable example of illuſtrious 
talents rendered, by inordinate ambition, deſtructive to 
himſelf, and irretrievably pernicious to his country. 


From beholding the ruin of the Roman Republic, after 
inteſtine diviſions, and the diſtractions of civil war, it 
will afford ſome relief to take a view of the progreſs of 
literature, which flouriſhed even during thoſe calamities. 


The commencement of literature in Rome is to be 
dated from the reduction of the Grecian States, when the 
conquerors imported into their own country the valuable 
productions of the Greek language; and the firſt eſſay of 
Lvixs Andrs. Roman genius was in dramatic compoſi- 
xicus. tion. Livius Andronicus, who flouriſhed 
about 240 years before the Chriſtian zra, formed the 
Feſcennine verſes into a kind of regular drama, upon 
| the model of the Greeks. He was fol- 
lowed ſome time after by Ennius, who, be- 


ſides dramatic and other compoſitions, wrote the annals 
, of 


Ennixs. 


of the Roman Republic in heroic verſe. His ſtyle, like 
that of Andronicus, was rough and unpoliſhed, in con- 
formity to the language of thoſe times ; but for grandeur 
of ſentiment and energy of expreſſion, he was admired 


by the greateſt poets in the ſubſequent ages. Other 


writers of diſtinguiſhed reputation in the dramatic de- 
partment were Nævius, Pacuvius, Plautus, Aframus, 
Czcilius, Terence, Accius, &c. Accius and Pacuvius 
are mentioned by Quintilian as writers of extraordinary 
merit. Of twenty-five comedies written 
by Plautus, the number tranſmitted to 
poſterity is nineteen ; and of a hundred and eight which 
Terence is ſaid to have tranſlated from 

Menander, there now remain only fix. - 

Excepting a few inconfiderable fragments, the writings 
of all the other authors have periſhed. The early pe- 
riod of Roman literature was diſtinguiſhed for the in- 
troduction of ſatire by Lucilius, an author celebrated for 
writing with remarkable eaſe, but whoſe compoſitions, 
in the opinion of Horace, though Quintilian thinks 
otherwiſe, were debaſed with a mixture -of feculency. 
Whatever may have been their merit, they alſo have 
periſhed, with the works of a number of orators, who 
adorned the advancing ſtate of letters in the Roman Re- 
public. It is obſervable, that during this whole period, 
of near two centuries and a half, there appeared not one 
hiſtorian, of eminence ſufficient to preſerve his name 
trom oblivion. | 


 Plautrs, 


Terence. 


Julius Cæſar himſelf is one of the moſt eminent writers 


of the age in which he lived. His Commentaries on 
the Gallic and Civil Wars are written with a purity, pre- 
cilion, and perſpicuity, that command approbation. They 
are elegant without affectation, and beautiful without 


ornamęnt. 
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ornament. Of the two books which he compoſed on 
Analogy, and thoſe under the title of Anti-Cato, ſcarcely 
any fragment is preſerved ; but we may be aſſured of the 
| Juſtneſs of the obſervations on language, which were 
made by an author ſo much diſtinguiſhed by the excel- 
lence of his own compoſitions, His poem entitled the 
Journey, which was probably an entertaining narrative, 
is likewiſe totally loſt. 


The moſt illuſtrious proſe writer of this or any other 
age is M. Tullius Cicero; and as his life is copiouſly 
. Tullins Tecited in biographical works, it will be 

Cicero, ſufficient to mention his writings. From 
his earlieſt years, he applied himſelf with unremitting 
aſſiduity to the cultivation of literature, and, whilſt he 
was yet a boy, wrote a poem, called Glaucus Pontius, 
which was extant in Plutarch's time. Amongſt his 
juvenile productions was a tranſlation into Latin verſe, 
of Aratus on the Phænomena of the Heavens; of 
which many fragments are ſtill extant, He alſo pub- 
liſhed a poem of the heroic kind, in honor of his coun- 
tryman C. Marius, who was born at Arpinum, the 
birth-place of Cicero. This production was greatly ad- 
mired by Atticus; and old Scævola was ſo much pleaſed 
with it, that in an epigram written on the ſubject, he 
declares that it would live as long as the Roman name 
and learning ſubſiſted. From a little ſpecimen which re- 
mains of it, deſcribing a memorable omen given to 
Marius from an oak of Arpinum, there is reaſon to 
believe that his poetical genius was ſcarcely inferior to 
his oratorial, had it been cultivated with equal induſtry. 
He publiſhed another poem called Limon, of which 
Donatus has preſerved four lines in the Life of Terence, 
in praiſe of the elegance and purity of that poet's ſtyle. 

| He 
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He compoſed, in the Greek language, and in the ſtyle 


and manner of Iſocrates, a Commentary or Memoirs of 
the Tranſactions of his Conſulſhip. This he ſent to 
Atticus, with a defire, if he approved it, to publiſh it in 
Athens and the cities of Greece. He ſent a copy of it like- 
wiſe to Poſidonius of Rhodes, and requeſted of him to 
undertake the ſame ſubject in a more elegant and maſterly 
manner. But the latter returned for anſwer, that, inſtead 
of being encouraged to write by the peruſal of his tract, 
he was quite deterred from attempting it. 


Upon the plan of thoſe Memoirs, he aſterwards com- 
poſed a Latin poem in three books, in which he carried 
down the hiſtory to the end of his exile, but did not pub- 
liſh it for ſeveral years from motives of delicacy. The 
three books were ſeverally inſcribed to three of the Muſes; 
but of this work there now remain only a few frag- 
ments, ſcattered in different parts of his other writings. 
He publiſhed, about the ſame time, a collection of the 
principal ſpeeches which he had made in his Conlulſhip, 
under the title of his Conſular Orations. They conſiſted 
originally of twelve ; but four are entirely loſt, and ſome 
of the reſt are imperfect. He now publiſhed alſo in 
Latin verſe a tranſlation of the Prognoſtics of Aratus, of 
which work no more than two or three ſmall fragments 
now remain. A few years after, he put the laſt hand to 
his Dialogues upon the Character and Idea of the perfect 
Orator. This admirable work remains entire; a monu- 
ment both of the aſtoniſhing induſtry and tranſcendent 
abilities of its author. At his Cuman villa, he next 
began a Treatiſe on Politics, or on the beſt State of a 
City, and the Duties of a Citizen. He calls it a great 
and laborious work, yet worthy of his pains, if he could 
ſucceed in it. This likewiſe was written in the form of 

a dialogue, 
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a dialogue, in which the ſpeakers were Scipio, Lzlius, 
Philus, Manilius, and othePgreat perſons in the former 
times of the Republic. It was compriſed in fix books, 
and ſurvived him for ſeveral ages, though now unfor- 
tunately loſt. From the fragments which remain, it ap- 
pears to have been a maſterly production, in which all 
the important queſtions in politics and morality were diſ- 
cuſſed with elegance and accuracy. | 


Amidf all the anxiety for the intereſts of the Republic, 
which occupied the thoughts of this celebrated perſonage, 
he yet found leiſure to write ſeveral philoſophical tracts, 
which ſtill ſubſiſt to the gratification of the literary world. 
He compoſed a treatiſe on the Nature of the Gods, in 
three books, containing a comprehenſive view of re- 
ligion, faith, oaths, ceremonies, &c. In clucidating this 
important ſubject, he not only delivers the opinions of 
all the philoſophers who had written any thing concerning 
it, but weighs and compares attentively all the arguments 
with each other; forming upon the whole ſuch a rational 
and perfect ſyſtem of natural religion, as never before 
was prefented to the conſideration of mankind, and ap- 
proaching nearly to revelation. He now likewiſe com - 
poſed, in two books, a diſcourſe on Divination, in which 
he diſcuſſes at large all the arguments that may be ad- 
vanced for and againſt the actual exiſtence of ſuch a 
fpecies of knowledge. Like the preceding works, it is 
written in the form of dialogue, and called Cato from 
the principal ſpeaker. The ſame period gave birth to his 
treatiſe on Old Age, called Cato Major; and to that on 
Friendſhip, written alſo in dialogue, and in which the 
chief ſpeaker is Lælius. This book, conſidered merely 
as an eſſay, is one of the moſt entertaining produCtions 


of ancient times; but, beheld as a picture drawn from life, 
| exhibiting 
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exhibiting the real characters and ſentiments of men of 
the firſt diſtinction for virtue and wiſdom in the Roman 
Republic, it becomes doubly intereſting to every reader 
of obſervation and taſte. Cicero now alſo wrote his 
Diſcourſe on Fate, which was the ſubje& of a conver- 
ſarion with Hirtius, in his villa near Puteoli; and he 
executed about the ſame time a tranſlation of Plato's cele- 
brated dialogue, called Timæus, on the nature and origin 
of the univerſe. He was employing himſelf alſo on a 
hiſtory of his own times, or rather of his own conduct; 
full of free and ſevere reflections on thoſe who had 
abuſed their power to the oppreſſion of the Republic. 
Dion Caſſius ſays, that he delivered this book ſealed up 
to his ſon, with ſtrict orders not to read or publiſh it till 
after his death; but from this time he never ſaw his ſon, 
and it is probable that he left the work unfiniſhed, 
Afterwards, however, ſome copies of it were circulated ; 
from which his commentator Aſconius has quoted ſeveral 
particulars. 

During a voyage which he undertook to Sicily, he 
wrote his treatiſe on Topics, or the Art of finding Argu- 
ments on any Queſtion. This was an ahſtract from 
Ariſtotle's treatiſe on the ſame ſubject; and though he 
had neither Ariſtotle, nor any other book to aſſiſt him, 
he drew it up from his memory, and finiſhed it as he 
ſailed along-the coaſt of Calabria. The laſt work com- 
poſed by Cicero appears to have been his Offices, written 
for the uſe of his ſon, to whom it is addreſſed, This 
treatiſe contains a ſyſtem of moral conduct, founded upon 
the nobleſt principles of human action, and recommended 
by arguments drawn from the pureſt ſources of philo- 
fophy. 


G Such 
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Such are the literary productions of this extraordinary 
man, whoſe comprehenſive underſtanding enabled him to 
conduct with ſuperior ability the moſt abſtruſe diſquiſi- 
tions into moral and metaphyſical ſcience. Born in an 
age poſterior to Socrates, and Plato, he could not antici- 
pate the principles inculcated by thoſe divine philoſophers, 
but he is juſtly entitled to the praiſe, not only of having 
proſecuted with unerring judgment the ſteps which. they 
trod before him, but of carrying his reſearches to greater 
extent into the moſt diſhcult regions of philoſophy. This 
too he had the merit to perform, neither in the ſtation of 
a private citizen, nor in the leiſure of academic retire- 
ment, but in the buſtle of public life, amidſt the almoſt 
conſtant exertions of the bar, the employment of the ma- 
giſtrate, the duties of the Senator, and the inceſſant cares 
of the ſtateſman ; through a period likewiſe checquered 
with domeſtic afMlittions and fatal commotions in the 
Republic. As a philoſopher, his mind appears to have 
been clear, capacious, penetrating, and inſatiable of know- 
ledge. As a writer, he was endowed with every talent 
that could captivate either the judgment or taſte. His 
reſearches were continually employed on ſubjects of the 
greateſt utility to mankind, and thoſe often ſuch as ex- 
tended beyond the narrow bounds of temporal exiſtence. 
The being of a God, the immortality of the ſoul, a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, and the eternal 
diſtinction of good and ill; theſe were in general the 
great objects of his philoſophical enquiries, and he has 
placed them in a more convincing point of view, than 
they ever were before exhibited to the pagan world. The 
variety and force. of the arguments which he advances,. 
the ſplendor of his. dition, and the zeal with which he 
endeavors to excite the love and admiration of virtue; 3. 
all conſpire to place his character, as a philoſophical 

writer, 
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writer, including likewiſe his incomparable eloquence, on 
the ſummit of human celebrity. | | 


The form of dialogue, ſo much uſed by Cicero, he 
doubtleſs adopted in imitation of Plato, who probably 
took the hint of it from the colloquial method of inſtrue- 
tion practiſed by Socrates: In the early ſtage of philo- 
ſophical enquiry, this mode of compoſition was well ad- 
apted, if not to the diſcovery, at leaſt to the confirma- 
tion of moral truth; eſpecially as the practice was then 
not uncommon, for ſpeculative men to converſe together 
on important ſubjects, for mutual information. In treat- 
ing of any ſubject reſpecting which the different ſects of 
philoſophers differed from each other in point of ſenti- 
ment, no kind of compoſition could be more happily 
ſuited than dialogue, as it gave alternately full ſcope 
to the arguments of the various diſputants. It required, 
however, that the writer ſhould exert his underſtanding 
with equal impartiality and acuteneſs on the different 
ſides of the queſtion ; as otberwiſe he might betray a 
cauſe under the appearance of defending it. In all the 
dialogues of Cicero, he manages the arguments of the 
ſeveral diſputants, in a manner not only the moſt fair and 
intereſting, but alſo ſuch as leads to the moſt probable 
and rational concluſion. 


After enumerating the various tracts compoſed and 
publiſhed by Cicero, we have now to mention his Letters, 
which, though not written for publication, deſerve to be 
ranked among the moſt intereſting remains of Roman 
literature. The number of ſuch as are addreſſed to differ- 
ent correſpondents is conſiderable, but thoſe to Atticus 
alone, his confidential friend, amount to upwards of four 
hundred; among which are many of great length. They 
are all written in the genuine ſpirit of the moſt approved 
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epiſtolary compoſition; uniting familiarity with eleva- 
tion, and eaſe with elegance. They diſplay in a beauti- 
ful liglit the author's character in the ſocial relations of 
life; as a warm friend, a zealous patron, a tender huſ- 
band, an affectionate brother, an indulgent father, and a 
kind maſter. Beholding them in a more extenſive view, 
they exhibit an ardent love of liberty and the conſtitution 
of his country: they diſcover a mind ſtrongly actuated 
with the principles of virtue and reaſon; and while they 
abound in ſentiments the moſt judicious and philoſophical, 
they are occaſionally blended with the charms of wit, 
and agreeable effuſions of pleafantry, What is likewiſe 
no ſmall addition to their merit, they contain much in- 
tereſting deſcription of private life, with a variety of in- 
formation relative to public tranſactions and characters 
of that age. It appears from Cicero's correſpondence, 
that there was at that time ſuch a number of illuſtrious 
Romans, as never before exiſted in any one period of the 
Republic. If ever, therefore, the authority of men the 
moſt reſpectable for virtue, rank, and abilities, could have 
availed to overawe the firſt attempts at a violation of 
public liberty, it muſt have been at this period ; for the 
dignity of the Roman Senate was now in the zenith of 
its ſplendor, 


Cicero has been accuſed of exceſſive vanity, and of 
arrogating to himſelf an invidious ſuperiority from his 
extraordinary talents: but whoever peruſes his letters to 
Atticus, muſt readily acknowledge, that this imputation 
appears to be deſtitute of truth, In thoſe excellent pro- 
ductions, though he adduces the ſtrongeſt arguments for 
and againſt any object of conſideration, that the moſt pene- 
trating underſtanding can ſuggeſt, weighs them with each 
other, and draws from them the moſt rational conclu- 


ions, he yet diſcovers ſuch a diffidence in his own opi- 
nion, 
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nion, that he reſigns himſelf implicitly to the judgment 
and direction of his friend; a modeſty not very compati- 
ble with the diſpoſition of the arrogant, who are com- 
monly tenacious of their own opinion, particularly in 
what relates to any deciſion of the underſtanding. 


It is difficult to ſay, whether Cicero appears in his 
letters more great or amiable : but that he was regarded 
by his contemporaries in both theſe lights, and that too 
in the higheſt degree, is ſufficiently evident. We may 
thence infer, that the great poets in the ſubſequent age 
muſt have done violence to their own liberality and diſ- 
cernment, when, in compliment to Auguſtus, whoſe ſenſi- 
bility would have been wounded by the praiſes of Cicero, 
and even by the mention of his name, they have ſo in- 
duſtriouſly avoided the ſubject, as not to afford the moſt 
diſtant intimation that this immortal orator and philoſo- 
pher had ever exiſted. Livy, however, there is reaſon 
to think, did ſome juſtice to his memory : but it was not 
until the race of the Cæſars had become extinct, that he 
received the free and unanimous applauſe of impartial 
poſterity. Such was the admiration which Quintilian 
entertained of his writings, that he conſidered the circum- 
ſtance of being delighted with them, as an indubitable 
proof of judgment and taſte in literature. Ille ſe profeciſſe 
ſciat, cui Cicero valde placebit. 


In this period is likewiſe to be placed M. Terentius 
Varro, the celebrated Roman grammarian, and the Neſtor 
of ancient learning. The firſt mention 
made of him is that he was lieutenant to * — 
Pompey in his piratical wars, and ob- 
tained in that ſervice a naval crown. In the civil wars 
he joined the fide. of the Republic, and was taken by 

G 3 Cæſar; 
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Cæſar; by whom he was likewiſe proſcribed, but ob- 
tained a remiſſion of the ſentence. Of all the ancients, 
he has acquired the greateſt fame for his extenſive erudi- 
tion; and we may add, that he diſplayed the ſame in- 
duſtry in communicating, as he had done in collecting 
it. His works originally amounted to no leſs than five 
hundred volumes, which have all periſhed, except a 
treatiſe De Lingua Latina, and one De Re Ruſtica. Of 
the former of theſe, which is addreſſed to Cicero, three 
books at the beginning are alſo loſt. It appears from the 
introduction of the fourth hook, that they all related to 
etymology. The firſt contained ſuch obſervations as 
might be made againſt it; the ſecond, ſuch as might be 
made in its favor; and the third, obſervations upon it. 
He next proceeds to inveſtigate the origin of Latin words. 
In the fourth book, he traces thoſe which relate to place; 
in the fifth, thoſe connected with the idea of time; and 
in the ſixth, the origin of both theſe claſſes, as they ap- 
pear in the writings of the poets. The ſeventh book is 
employed on declenfion ; in which the author enters upon 
a minute and extenfive enquiry, comprehending a variety 
of acute and profound obſervations on the formation of 
Latin nouns, and their reſpective natural declinations 
from the nominative caſe. In the eighth, he examines 
the nature and limits of uſage and analogy in language; 
and in the ninth and laſt book on the ſubject, takes a 
general view of what is the reverſe of analogy, viz. 
anomaly. The preciſion and perſpicuity which Varro 
diſplays in this work merit the higheſt encomiums, and 
juſlify the character given him in his own time, of being 
the moſt learned of the Latin grammarians. To the 
loſs of the firſt three books, are to be added ſeveral 
chaſins in the others; but fortunately they happen in ſuch 


places as not to affect the coherency of t:.2 author's 
8 doctrine, 
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doctrine, though they interrupt the illuſtration of it. It 
is obſervable that this great grammarian makes uſe of 
quom for quum, heis for lis, and generally queis for quibus. 
This practice having become rather obſolete at the time 
in which he wrote, we muſt impute his continuance of it 
to his opinion of its propriety, upon eſtabliſhed principles 
of grammar, and not to any prejudice of education, 
or an affectation of ſingularity. As Varro makes no 
mention of Cæſar's treatiſe on Analogy, and had com- 
menced author long before him, it is probable that Cæſar's 
production was of a much later date; and thence we may 
infer, that thoſe two writers differed from each other, at 
leaſt with reſpect to ſome particulars on that ſubjeA, 


This author's treatiſe De Re Ruſtica was undertaken 
at the deſire of a friend, who, having purchaſed ſome 
lands, requeſted of Varro the favor of his inſtructions 
relative to farming, and the economy of a country-life, 
in its various departments. Though Varro was at this 
time in his eightieth year, he writes with all the vivacity, 
though without the levity of youth, and ſets out with in- 
voking, not the Muſes, like Homer and Ennius, as he ob- 
ſerves, but the twelve deities ſuppoſed to he chiefly con- 
cerned in the operations of agriculture, It appears from 
the account which he gives, that upwards of fifty Greek 
authors had treated of this ſubject in proſe, beſides Heſiod 
and Menecrates the Epheſian, who both wrote in verſe ; 
excluſive likewiſe of many Roman writers, and of Mago 
the Carthaginian, who wrote in the Punic language. 
Varro's work is divided into three books, the firſt of 
which treats of agriculture; the ſecond, of rearing of 
cattle; and the third, of feeding animals for the uſe of the 
table. In the laſt of theſe, we meet with a remarkable 
inſtance of the prevalence of habit and faſhion over hu- 
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man ſentiment, where the author delivers inſtructions 
relative to the beſt method of fattening rats, 


We find from Quintilian, that Varro likewiſe com- 
poſed ſatires in various kinds of verſe. It is impoſſible to 
| behold the numerous fragments of this venerable author 
without feeling the ſtrongeſt regret for the loſs of that 
vaſt collection of information which he had compiled, 
and of judicious obſervations which he had made on a 
variety of ſubjects, during a life of eighty-eight years, 
almoſt entirely devoted to literature. The remark of St, 
Auguſtin is well founded, That it is aſtoniſhing how 
Varro, who read ſuch a number of books, could find 
time to compoſe ſo many volumes ; and how he who 
compoſed ſo many volumes, could be at leiſure to peruſe 
ſuch a variety of books, and to gain ſo much literary 
information. 


Catullus is ſaid to have been born at Verona, of re- 
ſpectable parents; his father and himſelf being in the 
| : habit of intimacy with Julius Czſar. He 
7 1 was brought to Rome by Mallius, to 

whom ſeveral of his epigrams are ad- 
dreſſed. The gentleneſs of his manners, and his appli- 
cation to ſtudy, we are told, recommended him to gene- 
ral eſteem; and he had the good fortune to obtain the 
patronage of Cicero. When he came to be known as a 
poet, all theſe circumſtances would naturally contribute 
to increaſe his reputation for ingenuity; and accordingly 
we find his genius applauded by ſeveral of his contem- 
poraries. It appears that his works are not tranſmitted 
entire to poſterity; but there remain ſufficient ſpecimens 


by which we may be enabled to appreciate his poetical 
talcats, 


Quintilan, 
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Quiatilian, and Diomed the grammarian, have ranked 
Catullus amongſt the iambic writers, while others have 
placed him amongſt the lyric. He has properly a claim 
to each of theſe. ſtations ; but his verſification being 
chiefly iambic, the former of the arrangements ſeems to 
be the moſt ſuitable. The principal merit of Catullus's 
Jambics conſiſts in a ſimplicity of thought and expreſ- 
ſion. The thoughts, however, are often frivolous, and 
what is yet more reprehenſible, the author gives way to 
groſs obſcenity : in vindication of which he produces the 
following couplet, declaring that a good poet ought to be 
chaſte in his owa perſon, but that his verſes need not 
be ſo. | | 


Nam caſtum effe decet pium pot᷑ tam 
Ipſum: verſiculos nihil neceſſe eſt. 


This ſentiment has been frequently cited by thoſe who 
were inclined to follow the example of Catullus ; but if 
ſuch a practice be in any caſe admiſſible, it is only where 
the poet perſonates a profligate character; and the in- 
ſtances in which it is adopted by Catullus are not of that 
deſcription. It had perhaps been a better apology, to 
have pleaded the manners of the times; for even Horace, 
who wrote only a few years after, has ſuffered his com- 
poſitions to be occaſionally debaſed 'by the ſame kind of 
blemiſh. 


Much has been faid of this poet's invective againſt 
Cæſar, which produced no other effe than an invitation 
to ſup at the Dictator's houſe, It was indeed ſcarcely 
entitled to the honor of the ſmalleſt reſentment. If any 
could be ſhewn, it muſt have been for the freedom uſed 
by the author, and not for any novelty in his lampoen. 
There are two poems on this ſubieCt, viz. the 29th, and 


57th, 
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37th, in each of which Cæſar is joined with Mamurra, 
a Roman knight, who had acquired great riches in the 
Gallic war. For the honor of Catullus's gratitude, we 
ſhould ſuppoſe that the latter is the one to which hiſ- 
torians allude : but, as poetical compoſitions, they are 
equally unworthy of regard. The 57th is nothing more 
than a broad repetition of the raillery, whether well or 
ill founded, with- which Cæſar was attacked on various 
occaſions, and even in the Senate, after his return from 
Bithynia. Cæſar had been taunted with this ſubject for 
upwards of thirty years; and after ſo long a familiarity 
with reproach, his ſenſibility to the ſcandalous imputation 
muſt now have been much diminiſhed, if not entirely 
extinguiſhed. The other poem is partly in the ſame 
ſtrain, but extended to greater length, by a mixture of 
the common jocular ribaldry of the Roman ſoldiers, ex- 
preſſed nearly in the ſame terms which Cæſar's legions, 
though ſtrongly attached to his perſon, ſcrupled not to 
ſport publicly in the ſtreets of Rome, againſt their ge- 
neral, during the celebration of his triumph. In a word, 
it deſerves to be regarded as an effuſion of Saturnalian 
licentiouſneſs, rather than of poetry. With reſpect to 
the Iambics of Catullus, we may obſerve in general, that 
the ſarcaſm is indebted for its force, not ſo much to in- 
genuity of ſentiment, as to the indelicate nature of the 

ſubject, or coarſeneſs of expreſſion. = 


The deſcriptive poems of Catullus are ſuperior to the 
others, and diſcover a lively imagination. Amongſt the 
beſt of his productions, is a tranſlation of the celebrated 
ode of Sappho : 


Ille mi par eſſe Deo videtur, 
Ille, &c. 
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This ode is executed both with ſpirit and elegance: 
it is however imperfect ; and the laſt ſtanza ſeems to be * 
ſpurious. Catullus's epigrams are entitled to little praiſe, 
with regard either to ſentiment or point; and on the 
whole, his merit, as a poet, appears to have been mag- 
nified beyond its real extent. He is ſaid to have died 


about the thirtieth year of his age. 


Lucretius is the author of a celebrated poem, in fix 
books, De Rerum Natura; a ſubject which had been 
treated many ages before by Empedocles, 97/4, Lncre- 
a philoſopher and poet of Agrigentum. %, Caras. 
Lucretius was a zealous partizan of Democritus, and the 
ſect of Epicurus, whoſe principles concerning the eter- 
nity of matter, the materiality of the ſoul; and the non- 
exiſtence of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
he affects to maintain with a certainty equal to that of 
mathematical demonſtration. Strongly prepoſſeſſed with 
the hypothetical doctrines of his maſter, and ignorant of 
the phyſical ſyſtem of the univerſe, he endeavors to de- 
duce from the phænomena of the material world conclu- 
ſions not only unſupported by legitimate theory, but re- 
pugnant to principles of the higheſt authority in metaphy- 
ſical diſquiſition. But while we condemn his ſpeculative 
notions as degrading to human nature, and ſubverſive of 
the moſt important intereſts of mankind, we muſt admit 
that he has proſecuted his viſionary hypotheſis with un- 
common ingenuity. Abſtracting from the rhapſodical 
nature of this production, and its obſcurity in ſome 
parts, it has great merit as a poem. ' The ſtyle is ele- 
vated, and the verſification in general harmonious. By 
the mixture of obſolete words, it poſſeſſes an air of ſo- 
lemnity well adapted to abſtruſe reſearches ;-at the ſame 


time that by the frequent reſolution of diphthongs, it in- 
| | ſills 
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-Rills into the Latin the ſonorous and melodious powers 
of the Greek language. 


While Lucretius was engaged in this work, he fell 
into a ſtate of inſanity, occaſioned, as is ſuppoſed, by a 
philtre, or love- potion, given him by his wife Lucilia. 
The complaint however having lucid intervals, he em- 
ployed them in the execution of his plan, and, ſoon after 
it was finiſhed, laid violent hands upon himſelf, in the 
forty-third year of his age. This fatal termination of his 
life, which perhaps proceeded from inſanity, was aſcrib- 
ed by his friends and admirers to his concern for the ba- 
nithment of one Memmius, with whom he was inti- 
mately connected, and for the diſtracted ſtate of the Re- 
public. It was however a cataſtrophe which the princi- 
ples of Epicurus, equally erroneous and irreconcileable 
to reſignation and fortitude, authorized in particular cir- 
cumſtances. Even Atticus, the celebrated correſpondent 
of Cicero, a few years after this period, had recourſe to 
the fame deſperate expedicnt, by refuſing all ſuſtenance, 
awhile he labored under a lingering diſeaſe, 


It is ſaid that Cicero reviſed the poem of Lucretius af- 
ter the death of the author, and this circumſtance is 
urged by the abettors of atheiſm, as a proof that the 
principles contained in the work had the ſanction of his 
authority, But no inference in favor of Lucretius's 
doctrine can juſtly be drawn from this circumſtance. 
Cicero, though already ſufficiently acquainted with the 
principles of the Epicurean ſect, might not be averſe to 
the reading of a production, which collected and enforc- 
ed them in a nervous ſtrain of poetry; eſpecially as the 
work was likely to prove intereſting to his friend Atticus, 
and would perhaps afford ſubject for ſome letters or 

conver- 
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converſation between them. Tt can have been only with 
reſpect to compoſition that the poem was ſubmitted to 
Cicero's reviſal: for had he been to have exerciſed his 
judgment upon the principles of it, he muſt undoubtedly 
have ſo much mutilated the work, as to deſtroy the cohe- 
rency of the ſyſtem. He might be gratified with the ſhew 
of elaborate reſearch, and confident declamation, which it 
exhibited, but he muſt have utterly diſapproved of the 
concluſions which the author endeayored to eſtabliſh. 
According to the beſt information, Lucretius died in the 
year from the building of Rome yor, when Pompey 
was the third time Conſul. Cicero lived ſeveral years 
beyond this period, and in the two laſt years of his life, 
he compoſed thoſe valuable works which contain ſenti- 
ments diametrically repugnant to the viſionary ſyſtem ot 
Epicurus. The argument, therefore, drawn from Ci- 
cero's reviſal, ſo far from confirming the principles of 
Lucretius, affords the ſtrongeſt tacit declaration againſt 
their validity ; becauſe a period ſufficient for mature con- 
ſideration, had elapſed before Cicero publiſhed his own 
admirable ſyſtem of philoſophy. The poem of Lucre- 
fius, nevertheleſs, has been regarded as the bulwark of 
atheiſm—of atheiſm, which, while it impiouſly arrogates 
the ſupport of reaſon, both reaſon and nature diſclaim. 


Many more writers flouriſhed in this period, but their 
works have totally periſhed. Salluſt was now engaged in 
hiſtorical productions; but as they were not yet complet- 
ed, they will be noticed in the next diviſion of the review. 
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vp. OCTAVIUS C.ESAR AUGUSTUS, 


I. THAT the family of the Octavii was of the 
firſt diſtinction in Velitræ, is rendered evident by many 
circumſtances. For in the moſt frequented part of the 
town, there was, not long ſince, a ſtreet named Octavius ; 
and an altar was to be ſeen, conſecrated to one Octavius, 
who being choſen general in a war with ſome neighbour- 
ing people, the enemy making a ſudden attack, while he 
was ſacrificing to the God Mars, he immediately ſnatched 
the entrails of the victim from off the fire, and offered them 
half raw upon the altar; after which, marching out to 
battle, he returned victorious. This incident gave riſe to 
a law, by which it was enacted, that in all future times 
the entrails ſhould be offered to Mars 1n the fame manner, 
and the reſt of the ſacrifice be carried to the Octavii, 


I. This, amongſt ſeveral other Roman families, was 
taken into the Senate by Tarquinius Priſcus, and ſoon 
after advanced by Seryius Tullius into the body of Patri- 
Clans ; but in proceſs of time returned to the commons, 
and was again raiſed by Julius Cæſar to the Patrician dig- 
nity. The firſt perſon of the family advanced by the ſuf- 
frages of the people to any poſt in the government, was 
C. Rufus. He obtained the Quæſtorſnip, and had two 
ſons, Cneius and Caius; from whom are deſcended the 
two branches of that family, very different in their cir- 
cumſtances. For Cneius and his deſcendents in an unin- 

terrupted 
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terrupted ſucceſhon held all the great offices of ſtate ; 
whilſt Caius and his poſterity, whether from fortune or 
choice, remained in the Equeſtrian order until the father 
of Auguſtus. The great grandfather of Auguſtus ſerved 
in the capacity of a Tribune in the ſecond Punic war in 
Sicily, under the command of Æmilius Pappus. His 
grandfather contented himſelf with bearing the public of- 
tices of his borough, and grew old in the quiet enjoyment 
of a plentiful eſtate. Such is the account given by differ- 
ent authors. Auguſtus himſelf, however, ſays no more 
than that he was deſcended of an Equeſtrian family, both 
ancient and rich, and in which his father was 'the firſt 
that obtained the rank of a Senator. Mark Antony up- 
braidingly tells him that his great grandfather was a freed-- 
man of the territory of Thurii, and a rope-maker, and 
his grandfather a banker. This is all the information I 
have any where met with, reſpeCting the anceſtors of Au- 
guſtus by the father's ſide. 


HI. His father C. Octavius was, from his firſt ſetting 
out in the world, a perſon both of opulence and diſtinc- 
tion: for which reaſon I am ſurpriſed at thoſe who ſay 
that he was a banker, and was employed to diſtribute mo- 
ney amongſt the citizens for the candidates at elections, 
and other ſimilar occaſions, in the Field of Mars. For 
being bred up in all the affluence of a great eſtate, he at- 
tained with eaſe to honorable poſts, and diſcharged the du- 
ties of them-with-approbation, After his Prætorſhip, he 
got by lot the province of Macedonia; iu his way to which 
he. cut off ſome banditti, the relics of the armies of Spar- 
tacus and-Catiline, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
territory of Thurii ; having received from the Senate an 
extraordinary commiſſion tor that purpoſe. In his go- 


vernment 
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vernment of the province, he conducted himſelf. with 
equal juſtice and reſolution : for he defeated the Beſſians 
and Thracians in a great battle, and treated the Republic 
in ſuch a manner, that there are extant ſome letters from 
M. Tullius Cicero, in which he adviſes and exhorts his 
brother Quintus, who then held the Proconſulſhip of Aſia 
with no great character, to imitate the example of his 
reighbour Octavius, in gaining the affections of the allies 
of Rome. ' 


IV. After quitting Macedonia, before he could declare 
himſelf a candidate for the Conſulſhip, he died ſuddenly, - 
leaving behind him one daughter, by Ancharia, and a 
younger daughter, with Auguſtus, whom he had by Aria ;- 
who was the daughter of M. Atius Balbus, and Julia 
ſiſter to C. Julius Cæſar. Balbus was originally, by the 
father's ſide, of Aricia, of a family many of which had 
been in the Senate, By the mother's ſide he was nearly 
related to Pompey the Great ; and after he had borne the 
office of Prætor, was one of the twenty commiſſioners 
appointed by the Julian law to divide the land in Campa- 
nia amongſt the people. But Mark Antony, in con- 
tempt of Auguſtus's deſcent by the mother's ſide, ſays 
that his great grandfather was an African, who at one 
time kept a perfumer's ſhop, and at another a bake-houſe 
in Aricia. And Caſſius of Parma, in a letter, reproaches 
him with being the ſon not only of a baker, but a banker, 
in theſe words : Thou art a lump of thy mother's meal, 
which a money-changer of Nerulum taking from a late 
bakehouſe of Aricia, kneaded up into ſome ſhape, with 
his hands all diſcolored 505 the Au A of 1 * u. 


v. Ars was tant in the — of M. Tul- 
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lus Cicero and Antony, upon the ninth of the kalends 
of October, a little before ſun-riſe, in the ward of the Pa- 
latium, at the ſign of the Ox-Heads, where now ſtands 
a chapel dedicated to him, and built a little after his death. 
For, as it is recorded in the tranſactions of the Senate, 
when C. Lectorius, a young man of a Patrician fami- 
ly, in deprecating the judgment of the Senators, upon his 
being convicted of adultery, alledged, beſides his youth and 
quality, that he was the poſſeſſor, and as it were the war- 
den of the ground that Auguſtus firſt touched upon his 
coming into the world ; and entreated that he might find 
favor, for the ſake of that God, who was in a peculiar 
manner his; an act of the Senate was paſſed, for the 
conſecration of that part of his houſe in which Auguſtus 
was born. 


VI. His nurſery is to this day ſhewn, in a ſeat belong- 
ing to the family near Velitrz ; being a very ſmall place, 
and much like a pantry. An opinion prevails in the neigh- 
bourhood, that he was born there too. Into this place 
no perſon preſumes to enter, unleſs upon neceſſity, and 
with great devotion, from a belief, for a long time pre- 
valent, that ſuch as raſhly enter it are ſeized with great 
horror and conſternation, which a ſhort while ſince was 
confirmed by a remarkable incident. For when a perſon, 
upon his firſt coming to live in the houſe, had, either by 
mere chance, or to try the truth of the report, taken up 
his lodging in that apartment, he was a few hours after 
thrown out by x ſudden violence, he knew not how, and 
was found in a ſtate of ſtupefaction, with his bed, before 
the door of the chamber. 


VII. While he was yet an infant, the ſurname of Thu- 
rinus was given him, in memory of the origin of his 
H family ; 
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family; or becauſe, ſoon after his birth, his father Octa- 
vius had been ſucceſsful againſt the fugitive ſlaves, in the 
country near Thurii. That he was ſurnamed Thurinus, 
I can affirm upon good foundation, I myſelf, whilſt a 
boy, having had a little old brazen image of him, with 
that name upon it, in iron letters, but almoſt effaced ; 
which I preſented to the empetor, by whom it is now wor- 
ſhipped amongſt his other tutelar deities. He is often like- 
wiſe, by way of reproach, called Thurinus, by Mark An- 
tony, in his letters ; to which he makes only this reply : 
« I am ſurpriſed that I ſhould be upbraided with my former 
name as a ſcandal.” He afterwards aſſumed the name 
of C. Cæſar, and then of Auguſtus ; the former in coin- 
pliance with the will of his great-uncle, and the latter 
upon a motion of Munatius Plancus in the Senate : when 
ſome propoſing to confer upon him the name of Romu- 
lus, being as it were a ſecond founder of che city, it was 

carried that he ſhould rather be called Auguſtus, a name 
not only new, but of more dignity ; beca ae places devot- 
ed to religion, and thoſe in which any thing is conſecrat- 
ed by Augury, are denominated Auguſt, either from the 
word auctus, fignitying augmentation, or ab avium ge/iu, 
guſtuve, from the motion and feeding of birds; as n 
from this line of Ennius : 


Auguſto augurio poſtquam inclyta condita Roma eſt. 
When Rome by auguſt augury was built, 


VIII. He loſt his father when he was only four years 
of age; and, in his twelfth year, pronounced a funeral 
_ oration in praiſe of his grand-mother Julia. Four years 
after, having aſſumed the manly habit, he was honored 

with ſeveral military preſents from Cæſar in his African 


triumph, though then too young for ſuch ſervice. Upon 
his 
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his uncle's going to Spain againſt the ſons of Pompey, 
though ſcarcely recovered from a dangerous ſickneſs, 
he followed him; and after being ſhipwrecked at ſea, 
and traveiling with few attendants, through roads that 
were beſet by the enemy, he at laſt came up with him. 
This inſtance of activity gave great ſatisfaction to his 
uncle, who ſoon conceived an encreaſing affection for 
him, on account of the indications of genius. After the 
reduction of Spain, while Cæſar was meditating an ex- 
pedition againſt the Dacians and Parthians, he was ſent 
before him to Apollonia, where he applied himſelf to 
his ſtudies, until receiving intelligence that his uncle was 
murdered, and himſelf left his heir, he was for ſome time 
in doubt whether he ſhould requeſt the aſſiſtance of the 
legions which were neareſt that place ; but at laſt aban- 
doned the deſign as raſh and unſeaſonable. He returned 
however to Rome, and entered upon the eſtate, though his 
mother was apprehenſive that ſuch a meaſure might be 
attended with danger, and his ſtep-father, M. Philippus, 
a man of Conſular rank, very earneſtly diſſuaded him from 
it. From this time, collecting together a ſtrong military 
force, he firſt held the government in conjunction with 
M. Antony and M. Lepidus, then with Antony alone for 
almoſt twelve years, and at laſt by himſelf during a period 
of four and forty. 


IX. Having thus exhibited a very ſhort ſummary of 
his life, I thall proſecute the ſeveral parts of it, not in 
order of time, but arranging them into diſtin claſſes, 
for the ſake of perſpicuity. He was engaged in five civil 
wars, viz, that of Modena, Philippi, Peruſia, Sicily, and 
Actium ; the firſt and laſt of which were againſt Antony, 
and the ſecond againſt Brutus and Caſſius: the third 
againſt L. Antony, brother to the Triumvir, and the 


H 2 | fourth 
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fourth againſt Sextus Pompey, the ſon of Cneius Pom- 
Pey. | | 


X. The motive which gave riſe to all theſe wars was 
an opinion, that both his honor and intereſt were concern- 
edin revenging the murder of his uncle, and maintaining his 
eſtabliſhments. Immediately upon his return from Apol- 
lonia, he formed the deſign of making an attack upon 
Brutus and Caſſius by ſurpriſe ; but they having foreſeen 
and avoided the danger, he reſolved to proceed againſt 
them by an appeal to the laws, and proſecute them for 
murder in their abſence. In the mean time, thoſe whoſe 
province it was to prepare the public diverſions, intended 
for the celebration of Cæſar's ſucceſs in the civil war, not 
daring to exert themſelves upon the occaſion, he took the 
charge of the whole upon himſelf. And that he might 
execute his other purpoſes with greater vigor, he de- 
clared himſelf a candidate in the room of a Tribune of the 
commons who died at that time, though he was of a Pa- 
trician family, and had not yet been in the Senate. But 
the Conſul M. Antony, from whom he had expected the 
greateſt aſſiſtance, oppoſing him in his ſuit, and even re- 
fuſing to do him ſo much as common juſtice, unleſs gra- 
tified with a large bribe, he went over to the party of the 
nobility, to whom he perceived him to be odious, chiefly 
for endeavoring to drive D. Brutus, whom he beſieged 
in the town of Modena, out of the province, which had 
been given him by Cæſar, and confirmed to him by the 
Senate. At the inſtigation of perſons about him, he engag- 
ed ſome ruffians to murder his antagoniſt. But the plot be- 
ing diſcovered, and dreading a ſimilar attempt upon him- 
ſelf, he, by diſtributing money among Cæſar's veteran 
ſoldiers, perſuaded them to take the part of him and the 
Senate, againſt Antony, Being now commiſſioned by 

| the 
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the Senate to command the army which he had collected, 
in the quality of a Prætor, and to carry aſſiſtance, in 
conjunction with Hirtius and Panſa, who had accepted the 
Conſulſhip, to Brutus, he put an end to the war in three 
months, and by two battles. Antony writes, that in the 
former of theſe he ran away, withTut even his general's 
cloak and horſe, and for two days after was not ſeen. In 
the latter, however, it is certain that he performed the 
part not only of a general, but a ſoldier; and in the heat 
of the battle, when the ſtandard-bearer of his legion was 
wounded, took the eagle upon his own ſhqulders, and 
carried it a long time. 


XI. In this war, Hirtius being ſlain in battle, and Pan- 
ſa dying a ſhort time after of a wound, a report was cir- 
culated that they both were killed by his means ; that, 
upon the defeat of Antony, the Republic being deſtitute 
of Conſuls, he might have the victorious armies entirely 
to himſelf, The death of Panſa was ſo much ſuſpected 
to have been cauſed by undue means, that Glyco his ſur- 
geon was under confinement for ſome time, upon a pre- 
ſumption that he had put poiſon into his wound. And to 
this Aquilius Niger adds, that he killed Hirtius the other 
Conſul, in the hurry of the battle, with his own hands. 


XII. But upon intelligence that Antony, after h's de- 
feat, had been received by M. Lepidus, and that the reſt 
of the generals and armies had all declared for the Senate, 
he, without any heſitation, deſerted the cauſe of the noble 
party; alledging as an excuſe for his conduct, the actions 
aud ſayings of ſeveral amongſt them; as that ſome ſaid, 
« he was merely a boy,” and others, „that he ought to 
be promoted to honors, and cut off ;” to avoid-the mak- 
ing any ſuitable acknowledgement either to him or the 

H 2 legions. 
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legions. And the more to teſtify his regret for his former at- 
tachment, he fined the Nurſini in a large ſum of money, 
which they were unable to pay, and then expelled them 
out of the city, for having inſcribed upon a monument, 
erected at the public charge to their countrymen who were 
flain in the battle at Modena, That they died for the li- 
berty of Rome.“ : 


XIII. Having entered into a confederacy with Anto- 
ny and Lepidus, he finiſhed the war of Philippi in two 
engagements, though he was at that time infirm and ſick- 
ly. In the firſt battle he was driven out of his camp, and 
with ſome difficulty made his eſcape to the wing of the 
army commanded by Antony. Intoxicated with ſucceſs, 
be ſent the head of Brutus to be thrown at the pedeſtal of 
Cæſarꝰs ſtatue, and treated the moſt illuſtrious of the pri- 
ſoners not only with cruelty, but abuſive language: inſo- 
much that he is ſaid to have anſwered one of them who 
requeſted the favor of burjal, . That will be in the pow- 
er of the birds,” Two others, father and ſon, who beg- 
ged for their lives, he ordered to caſt lots which of them 
ſhould live, or determine it betwixt them by the ſword, and 
looked on to ſee them both die: for the father offering 
his life to ſave his ſon, and being accordingly ſlain, the 
ſon killed himſelf likewiſe upon the ſpot. On this account, 
the reſt of the priſoners, aud amongſt them M. Favonius, 
the imitator of Cato, being brought in his chains, after 
they had paid their reſpects in a handſome manner to the 
commander Antony, reviled Octavius in the fouleſt lan- 
guage. After this victory, dividing between them the 
public ſervice, Antony undertook to compoſe the Eaſt, 
and Cæſar to conduct the veteran ſoldiers back to Italy, 
and ſettle them, as was intended, in the lands belonging to 


ſeveral great towns in Italy. But he had the misfortune 
to 
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to pleaſe neither the ſoldiers nor the owners of the lands; 
one party complaining of the injuſtice done them, in be- 
ing violently forced from their poſſeſſions, and the other, 
that they were not rewarded according to their merit. 

XIV. At this time he obliged L. Antony, who, pre- 
ſuming upon his own authority as Conſul, and his bro- 
ther's power, was raifing a new war, to fly to Peruſia, 
and forced him at laſt by famine to a ſurrender ; though 
not witliout great hazards to himſelf, both before the war 
and during its continuance. For a common ſoldier hav- 
ing got into the ſeats of the Equeſtrian order in the theatre, 
to ſee the public diverſions, Cæſar ordered him to be re- 
moved by an officer who attended him ; and a rumor be- 
ing thence ſpread by his enemies, that he had put the man 
to death by torture, ſuch an uproar was excited amongſt 
the ſoldiers, that he narrowly eſcaped with his life. The 
only thing that ſaved him, was the appearance of the man 
ſafe and ſound, no violence having been offered him. And 
whilſt he was ſacrificing about the walls of Peruſia, he 
had nearly been made priſoner by a body of gladiators, 
who ſallied out of the town. 


XV. After the taking of Peruſia, he put many of the pri- 
ſoners to death, anſwering all that begged pardon, and 


endcavored to excuſe theinſelves, with telling them only, 


« You muſt die.” Some authors write, that three hundred 
gentlemen of the Equeſtrian and Senatorian order, ſelect- 
ed from the reſt, were flaughtered, like victims, before an 
altar raiſed to Julius Cæſar, upon the Ides of March. 
Nay there are ſome who relate, that he entered upon this 
war with no other view, than that his ſecret enemies, and 
thoſe whom fear more than affection kept quiet, might be 
detected, by declaring themfelves, now when they had an 
| H 4 opportunity, 
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opportunity, with L. Antony at their head; and that 
by the defeat of them, and the confiſcation of their eſtates, 
he mighr be enabled to diſcharge his promiſes to the vete- 
ran ſoldiers. 


XVI. He engaged i in the war of Sicily at an early pe- 
riod, but, by various intermiſſions, protracted it during a 
long time: one while upon account of repairing his fleets, 
- Which he loſt twice by ſtorm, and that in the ſummer ; 
another while by patching up a peace, to which he was 
ſorced by the clamor of the people, on account of a famine 
occaſioned by Pompey's interrupting a ſupply of provilions 
from foreign parts, But at laſt having built a new fleet, 
and obtained twenty thouſand manumiſed ſlaves, who 
were given him for the oar, he formed the Julian harbour 
at Baiz, by letting the ſea into the Lucrine and Avernian 
lakes; in which after he had exerciſed his forces all win- 
ter, he defcated Pompey betwixt Mylæ and Navlochus ; 
having, juſt before the battle, been ſuddenly ſeized with ſo 
ſound a ſleep, that his friends were obliged to wake him 
to give the ſignal, This, I ſuppoſe, gave occaſion to 
Antony to upbraid him afterwards in the following 
terms: You were not able to look upon the fleet, when 
drawn up ready for battle ; but lay ſtupid upon your back, 
gazing at the heayens, and did not riſe, nor come in fight 
of your men, until the enemies' ſhips were forced by M. 
Agrippa to ſheer off.“ Others charge him with a ſaying 
and a ſubſequent action, both indefenſible; as that, upon 
the loſs of his fleets by ſtorm, he exclaimed, * I ſhall ob- 
tain the victory in ſpite of Neptune :” and that at the next 
Circenſian games, he would not ſuffer the ſtatue of that 
God to be carried in proceſſion, as uſual upon that occa- 
fron. Indeed he ſcarcely ever ran more or greater riſques 
in any of his wars than in this. Having tranſported part 

of 
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of his army to Sicily, and being on his return for the reſt, 
he was unexpectedly attacked by Demochares and Apollo- 
phanes, Pompey's admirals, from whom he eſcaped with 
great difficulty, and with one ſhip only, Likewiſe as he 
was travelling on foot by Locri to Rhegium, ſeeing two 
of Pompey's veſſels pafling by that coaſt, and ſuppoſing 
them to be his own, he went down to the ſhore, and had 
very near been made priſoner. On this occaſion, as he 
was making his eſcape by ſome bye-ways, a ſlave belong- 
ing to /Emilius Paulus, who accompanied him, owing 
him a grudge for the proſcription of his father, and think- 
ing he had now an opportunity to revenge it, attempted 
to kill him. After the defeat of Pompey, one of his col- 
leagues, M. Lepidus, whom he had ſent for out of Afri- 
ca to his aſſiſtance, affecting great ſuperiority, becauſe he 
was at the head of twenty legions, and claiming for him- 
ſelf, in a threatening manner, the principal management 
of affairs, he diveſted him of his army, and, upon his 
ſubmiſſion, granted him his life, but baniſhed him for 


ever io Circeii. 


XVII. The alliance between him and Antony, which 
had always been precarious, often interrupted, and by 
various reconciliations badly cemented, he at laſt en- 
tirely diſſolved. And to make it known to the world 
how far Antony had departed from the uſages of his 
country, he cauſed a will of his, which had been left at 
Rome, and in which he had nominated Cleopatra's chil- 
dren, with others, as his heirs, to be opened and read in 
an aſſembly of the people. Yet upon his being declared 
an enemy, he ſent him all his relations and friends ; 
among whom were C. Soſius and T. Domitius, at that 
time Conſuls. He likewiſe excuſed the Bononians, be- 


cauſe they had been in former times under the protection 
of 


| 
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of the family of the Antonii, from entering into the aſſo- 
ciation with the reſt of Italy in his favor. And not long 
after he conquered him in a ſea-fight near Actium; which 
was protracted to ſo late an hour, that, after the victory, 
he was obliged to ly on board all night. From Actium 
he went to the iſle of Samos to winter; but being alarm- 
ed with the accounts of a mutiny amongſt the ſoldiers he 
had ſent to Brundiſium after the victory, who inſiſted upon 
their being rewarded for their ſervice and diſcharged, he 
returned to Italy, In his paſſage thither, he met with 
two violent ſtorms, the firſt between the promantories of 
Peloponneſus and Ætolia, and the other about the Cerau- 
nian mountains; in both which a part of his Liburnian 
{hips were ſunk, the rigging of his own ſhip torn away, 
and the helm broken. He remained at Brundifium only 
twenty-ſeven days, until he had ſettled affairs reſpecting 
the demands of the ſoldiers, and then went by the way of 
Aſia and Syria, for Egypt, where laying ſiege to Alex- 
andria, whither Antony had fled with Cleopatra, he 
made himſelf maſter of it in a ſhort time. He forced 
Antony, who uſed every effort to obtain conditions of 
peace, to kill himſelf, and took a view of him after he 
was dead. Cleopatra he anxiouſly wiſhed to ſave for 
his triumph ; and becauſe ſhe was ſuppoſed to have been 


bit by an aſp, he ordered the Pſylli ® to ſuck out the poi- 
fon. 


* The Pfylli were a people of Africa, who practiſed the 
employment of ſucking the poiſon from wounds inflited by 
ferpents, with which that country anciently abounded. They 
pretended to be endowed with an antidote, which rendered 
their bodies inſenſible to the virulence of that ſpecies of pai- 
fon; and the ignorance. of thoſe times gave credit to the 
phyficat immunity which they arrogated. But Celſus, who 


flouriſhed about fifty vears after the period we ſpeak of, has 
exploded 
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ſon. He allowed them the favor of being buried together, 
and ordered a mauſoleum, begun by themſelves, to be 
completed. The elder of his two ſons by Fulvia he com- 
manded to be taken by force from the ſtatue of Julius 
Cæſar, to which, after many ſupplications for his life, 
but all in vain, he had fled, and put to the ſword. He 

likewiſe put to death Cæſario, whom Cleopatra pretended 
ſhe had by Cæſar, who had fled for his life, but was re- 
taken. The children that were born to Antony by Cleo- 
patra he ſaved, and maintained in a manner ſuitable to 
their rank, as much as if they had been his own re- 


lations. 


XVIII. About this time he had the curioſity to view 
the coffin and body of Alexander the Great, which, for 
that purpoſe, were taken ont of the vault where they were 
depoſited; and after looking at them for ſome time, he 
paid his reſpeCts to the memory of that prince, by the 
preſent of a golden crown, and ſcattering flowers upon 
the body. Being aſked if he deſired to ſee that of Ptolemy 
likewiſe, he replied, « I deſire to fee a king, not dead 
men.” He reduced Egypt into the form of a province; 
and to render it more fertile, and more capable of ſupply- 
ing Rome with corn, he employed his army to ſcour the 
ditches, into which the Nile, upon its riſe, diſcharges it- 
ſelf, which during a long ſeries of years were almoſt quite 


choaked up with mud. To render his victory at Actium 


exploded the vulgar prejudice which prevailed in their favor. 
He juſtly obſerves, that the venom of ſerpents, like ſome 
other kinds of poiſon, proves noxious only when applied to 
the naked fibre; and that, provided there'is no ulcer in the 
gums or palate, the poiſon may be received into the mouth 
with perſect ſafety, 


the 
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the more famous with poſterity, he built the city Nico- 
polis near that part of the coaſt, and ordained that games 
ſhould be celebrated there every five years; enlarging 
likewiſe an old temple of Apollo, he drefſed up with na- 
val ſpoils the place upon which he had encamped, and 
conſecrated it to Neptune and Mars, 


XIX. He afterwards quaſhed ſeveral tumults and in- 
ſurrections; as alſo ſeveral conſpiracies againſt his life, 
which were providentially diſcovered before they were 
ripe for execution; but theſe incidents happened at differ- 
ent times, Such were the conſpiracies of young Lepi- 
dus, of Varro Murzna, and Fannius Czpio ; then thar 
of Egnatius, afterwards that of Plautius Rufus, and of 
L. Paulus, his grand-daughter's huſband; and beſides 
theſe, another of L. Audaſius, an old crazy man, and 
who was under a proſecution for forgery; as alſo of 
Aſinius Epicadus, a Parthynian mongrel, and at laſt that 
of Telephus, a lady's nomenclator* : for he was in 
danger of his life from the plots and conſpiracies of ſome 


* As the people of Rome had a vote in the choice of their 
magiſtrates, it was uſual, before the time of election, for the 
candidates to endeavor to gain their favor by every popular 
art. They would therefore go to the houſes of the citizens, 
ſhake hands with thoſe they met, and addreſs them in a 
kindly manner. It being of great conſequence, upon thoſe 
occſions, to know the names of perſons, they were common- 
ly attended by a nomenclator, who whiſpered into their ears 
that information wherever it was wanted. Though this 
kind of officer was generally an attendant upon men, we 
meet with inſtances of their having been likewiſe employed 
in the ſervice of ladies; either with che view of ſerving can- 
didates to whom they were allied, or of gaining the affec- 
tions of the people. 


of 
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of the loweſt of the people againſt him. Audafius and 
Epicadus had formed the deſign of bringing to the armies 
his daughter Julia, and his grand-ſon Agrippa, from the 
iſlands in which they were confined. Telephus, from a 
wild imagination that the government was deſtined to 
him by the fates, propoſed to fall both upon Octavius 
and the Senate. Nay once a ſoldier's ſervant belonging 
to the army in Illyricum, having paſſed the porters unob- 
ſerved, was found in the night-time ſtanding before his 
chamber-door, provided with a hunting-dagger. Whe- 
ther the perſon was really difordered in the head, or cnly 
counterfeited madneſs, is uncertain : for he would make 
no confeſſion by the rack. 


XX. He conducted in perſon only two foreign wars; 
the Dalmatian, whilſt he was yet but a youth, and, after 
the final defeat of Antony, the Cantabrian. In the for- 


mer of theſe wars he received ſome wounds, as in one 
battle a contuſion in the right knee, from a ſtone; and 


in another, he was much hurt in one leg and both arms, 
by the fall of a bridge. His other wars he carried on 
by his lieutenants ; but now and then viſited the army, 
in ſome of the wars of Pannonia and Germany, or was 
not at a great diſtance from it, advancing from the 
{eat of government as far as Ravenna, Milan, or Aqui- 
leia. 


XXI. He conquered, however, partly in perſon, and 
partly by his lieutenants, Cantabria, Aquitania and Pan- 
nonia, Dalmatia, with all Illyricum, and Rhætia, beſides 
the two nations of the Vindelici and the Salaffii, inha- 
biting the Alps, He alſo put a ſtop to the inroads of the 
Dacians, by cutting off three of their generals wich vaſt 
armies, and drove the Germans beyond the river Elbe ; 


of 


— - 
— — — — — 
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of whom he removed the Ubii and Sicambri, upon their 
ſubmiſſion, into Gaul, and ſettled them in a country up- 
on the banks of the Rhine. Other nations likewiſe, that 
annoyed the borders of his empire, he obliged to acknow- 
ledge the Roman power. He never made war upon any 
nation without a juſt and irreſiſtible cauſe; and was ſo 
far from entertaining a deſire either to extend the empire, 
or advance his own military glory, that he obliged the 
chiefs of ſome barbarous people to ſwear in the temple 
of Mars the Avenger, that they would faithfully ob- 
ſerve their engagements, and not violate the peace which 
they had ſolicited. Of ſome he demanded a new ſort of 
hoſtages, which was their women, becauſe he found 
from experience that they did not much regard their 
male hoſtages ; but he always left them at liberty to re- 
cover their hoſtages when they pleaſed. Even thoſe 
who were the moſt frequent and perfidious in their re- 
bellion, he never punithed with any greater ſeverity, than 
to fell their priſoners, upon condition that they ſhould 
not ſerve in any neighbouring country, nor be releaſed 
from their ſlavery before the expiration of thirty years. 
By the renown, which he thence acquired, of virtue and 
moderation, he induced the Indians and Scythians like- 
wile, yntil that time known to the Romans only by re- 
port, to ſolicit his friendſhip, and that of the Roman 
people, by ambaſſadors. The Parthians readily allowed 
his pretenſions to Armenia; reſtoring, at his demand, 
the ſtandards which they had taken from M. Craſſus, 
and M. Antony, and offering him hoſtages beſides. 
Afterwards, upon tlie occaſion of a conteſt betwixt ſe- 
veral pretenders to the crown of this kingdom, they 
would admit only the claim of the perſon to whom he 
ſhould think proper to award it. 


8 XXII. The 
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XXII. The temple of Janus Quirinus, which had 
been ſhut only twice, from the building of the city to 
his own time, he ſhut three times, in a much ſhorter pe- 
riod, having eſtabliſhed an univerſal tranquillity both by 
ſea and land, He twice entered the city in the lefler tri- 
umph *, viz. after the war of Philippi, and again after that 
of Sicily. He had likewiſe three grand triumphs + for his 

victories 


* The inferior kind of triumph, called Ovatio, was 
granted in caſes where the victory was not of great import- 
ance, or had been obtained without difficulty, The generat 
entered the city on foot or on horſeback, crowned with myr- 
tle, not with laurel; and inſtead of bullocks, the ſacrifice 
was performed with a ſheep, whence this proceſſion acquir- 
ed its name. 

+ The grand triumph, in which the victorious general 
and his army advanced in ſolemn proceſſion through the 
city to the Capitol, was the higheſt military honor which 
could be obtained in the Roman ſtate. Foremoſt in the pro- 
ceſſion, went muſicians of various kinds, ſinging and play- 
Ang triumphal ſongs, Next were led the oxen to be ſacri- 
ficed, having their horns gilt, and their heads adorned with 
fillets and garlands. Then in carriages were brought the 
ſpoils taken from the enemy, ſtatues, pictures, plate, ar- 
mour, gold and filver, and braſs; with golden crowns, and 
other gifts, ſent by the allied and tributary ſtates. The cap- 
tive leaders followed in chains, with their children and at- 
tendants. After them came the Lictors, having their fa/ce: 
wreathed with laurel, followed by a great company of mu- 
ſicians and dancers dreſſed like Satyrs, and wearing crowns 
of gold: in the midſt of whom was a pantomime, clothed 
in the garb of a female, whoſe buſineſs it was, with his 
looks and geſtures, to inſult the vanquiſhed. - Next follow- 
ed a long train of perſons carrying perfumes. Then came 
the victorious general, dreſled in purple embroidered with 

gold, 
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vitories in Dalmatia, at Actium, and Alexandria; each 
of which laſted three days. | 


XXIII. In all his wars, he never received any ſignal 
or ignominious defeat, except twice in Germany, in the 
perſon of his lieutenants Lollius and Varus. The for- 
. mer indeed had in it more of infamy than loſs : but that 
of Varus threatened the ſecurity of the empire itſelf; 


gold, with a crown of laurel on his head, a branch of lau- 
rel in his right hand, and in his left an ivory ſceptre, with 
an eagle on the top; having his face painted with vermilion, 
in the fame manner as the ſtatue of Jupiter on feſtival days, 
and a golden Bulla hanging on his breaſt, and containing 
ſome amulet, or magical preſervative againſt envy, He 
ſtood in a gilded chariot, adorned with ivory, and drawn 
by four white horſes, ſometimes by elephants, attended by 
his relations, and a great crowd of citizens, all in white, 
His children uſed to ride in the chariot with him; and that 
he might not be too much elated, a ſlave, carrying a golden 
crown ſparkling with gems, ſtood behind him, and frequently 
whiſpered in his ear, Remember that thou art a man!“ 
After the general, followed the Conſuls and Senators on 
foot, at leaſt according to the appointment of Auguſtus ; 
for they formerly uſed to go before him. His Legati and 
military Tribunes commonly rode by his fide. The victo- 
rious army, horſe and foot, came laſt, crowned with laurel, 
and decorated with the gifts which they had received for 
their valor; ſinging their own and their general's praiſes, ' 

but ſometimes throwing out railleries againſt him; and often 
exclaiming, “ Io Triumphe!“ in which they were joined 
by all the citizens, as they paſſed along. The oxen having 
been ſacrificed, the general gave a magnificent entertain- 
ment in the Capitol to his friends and the chief men of the 
city; after which he was conducted home by the people, 
with muſic and a great number of lamps and torches, 


three 
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three legions, with the general, lieutenant- generals, and 
all the auxiliary forces, being cut off. Upon receiving 
| advice of this diſaſter, he gave orders for keeping a ſtrict 
watch over the city, to prevent any public diſturbance; 
and continued the government of the provinces in the 
ſame hands, the better to keep the allies quiet, by the 
means of perſons well acquainted with, and uſed to them. 
He made a vow to celebrate the great games in honor 
of Jupiter,“ If he would be pleaſed to recover the ſtate 
from its preſent ſituation.” This expedient had formerly 
been practiſed in the Cimbric and Marſic wars. For 
we are informed that he was under ſo great conſterna- 
tion, upon this event, that he let the hair of his head 
and beard grow for ſeveral months, and ſometimes knock- 
ed his head againſt the door, crying out, “ Quintilius 
Varus, give me my legions again.” And ever after, he ob- 
ſerved the anniverſary of this calamity as a day of ſorrow 
and mourning. 


XXIV. In military affairs he made many alterations, 


introducing ſome practices entirely new, and reviving 
others, which had become obſolete. He maintained 
among the troops the ſtricteſt diſcipline ; and would not 
allow even the lieutenant- generals the liberty to viſit their 
wires, but with great reluctance, and in the winter ſea- 
ſon only, A Roman knight having cut off the thumbs 
of two young ſons of his, to render them incapable of 
ſerving in the wars, he expoſed both him and his eſtate 
to public ſale. But upon obſerving the farmers of the 
cuſtoms very buſy about the purchaſe, he conſigned him 
over to a freedman of his own, that he might ſend him 
into the country, and ſuffer him to enjoy his freedom. 
The tenth legion becoming mutinous, he broke it with diſ- 


grace; and did the ſame by ſome others that in a petu- 
[ lant 
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lant manner demanded their diſcharge ; with-holding from 
them the rewards uſually beſtowed on thoſe who had 
ſerved their ſtated time in the wars. Such battalions 
as had quitted their ground in time of action, he deci- 
mated, and fed with barley. Captains, as well as com- 
mon ſentinels upon the guard, who deſerted their poſts, 
he puniſhed with death. For other miſdemeanors he in- 
flicted upon them various kinds of diſgrace ; ſuch as ob- 
liging them to ſtand all day before the general's tent, 
ſometimes in their tunics, and without their belts, ſome- 
times with poles ten foot long, or rods in their hands. 


XXV. After the concluſion of the civil wars, he ne- 
ver, in any of his military harangues, or proclamations, 
addreſſed them by the title of Fellow-ſoldiers,” but 
« Soldiers” only. Nor would he ſuffer them to be other- 
wiſe called by his ſons or ſtep-ſons, when they were in 
command: judging the former epithet to convey the 
idea of a degree of condeſcenſion not very conſiſtent 
with military diſcipline, and what neither the tranquillity 
of the times, nor the grandeur of himſelf and family, ren- 
dered needful. Unleſs at Rome, upon account of acci- 
dental fires, or under the apprehenfion of a public diſturb- 
ance during a ſcarcity of proviſions, he never ſuffered 
manumiſed ſlaves to bear arms in his troops, except on 
two occaſions ; one for the ſecurity of the colonies bor- 
dering upon Illyricum, and again to guard the banks of 
the river Rhine, With theſe he obliged perſons of 
fortune, both male and female, to furniſh him; and 
though after ſome time he granted them their freedom, 
yet he kept them in a body by themſelves, unmixed with 
his other ſoldiers of better birth, and armed likewiſe in a 
different manner. Military preſents, ſuch as trappings 


tor horſes, chains, or any others of gold or flyer, he be- 
ſtowed 
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ſtowed more readily than the crowns which were uſually 
conferred for any ſignal act of bravery in the ſiege of 
camps or towns, which were reckoned more honorable 
than the former. Theſe crowns he gave ſparingly, 
without partiality, and often even to common ſoldi- 
ers. He preſented M. Agrippa, after the naval engage- 
ment in the war of Sicily, with a green banner. Per- 
ſons who had obtained the honor of a triumph, though 
they attended him in his expeditions, and had a ſhare in 
his ſucceſſes, he judged it improper to diſtinguiſh by the 
uſual military preſents, becauſe themſelves had a right to 
grant them to whom they pleaſed. He thought nothing 
more derogatory to the character of an accompliſhed ge- 
neral than haſte and raſhneſs: on which account he 
had frequently in his mouth, 


Lmeude Headtog, and 
Aran yag to apemuy, n Spang dlpalndaty;. 


Haſten ſlowly. And 
The cautious captain's better than the bold. 


And “ What is done enough, is done well enough.” He 
was wont likewiſe to ſay, that “a battle or a war ought 
never to be undertaken, unleſs the hope of advantage over- 
balanced the fear of loſs.” For, ſaid he, ** thoſe who pur- 
ſue ſmall advantages with no ſmall hazard, reſemble ſuch 
as fiſh with a golden hook, the loſs of which, if the line 
ſhould break aſunder, could never be compenſated by all 
the fiſh they might take,” 


XXVI. He was advanced to public offices, before he 
was legally qualified for them in point of age, and to 
ſome of a new kind, and for life. He ſeized the Con- 


ſulſhip in the twentieth year of his age, advancing with 
I 2 his 
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his legions in a hoſtile manner towards the city, and ſend- 
ing deputies to demand, it for him in the name of the 
army. When the Senate demurred upon the ſubject, a 
Centurion, named Cornelius, the chief deputy, throwing 
back his cloak, and ſhewing the hilt of his ſword, had 
the preſumption to ſay in the houſe, „This will make 
him Conſul, if ye will not.” His ſecond Conſulſhip he 
bore nine years after, his third, upon the intermiſſion of 
only one year, and held the ſame office every year ſuc- 
ceſſively until the eleventh. From this period, though 
the Conſulſhip was frequently offered him, he always de- 
clined it, till, after a long interval, not leſs than ſeven - 
teen years, he voluntarily ſtood for the twelfth, and two 
years after for 4 thirteenth ; that he might, whilſt in- 
veſted with that office, introduce into the Forum, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, his two ſons, Caius and Lucius. In his 
five Conſulſhips from the ſixth to the eleventh, he conti- 
nued in office throughout the year; but in the reſt, dur- 
ing only nine, fix, four, or three months, and in his ſe- 
cond no more than a few hours. For having ſat for a 
ſhort time in the morning, upon the firſt of January, on 
his ivory chair “, before the temple of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus, he quitted the office, and ſubſtituted another in his 
room. Nor did he enter upon them all at Rome, but 


* The Sella Curulis was a ſtool or chair on which the 
principal magiſtrates ſat in the tribunal upon folemn occa- 
fions, It had no back, but had four crooked feet, fixed to the 
extremities of croſs pieces of wood, joined by a common 
axis, ſomewhat in the form of the letter X; was covered 
with leather, and adorned with ivory, From its conſtruc- 
tion, it might be occaſionally folded together for the con- 
venience of carriage, and ſet down where the magiſtrate 
choſe to uſe it, 


8 upon 
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upon the fourth in Aſia, the fifth in the Iſle of Samos, 
and the eighth and ninth at Tarracon. 


* 


XXVII. During ten years, he acted as one of tlie 
Triumvirate for ſettling the commonwealth, in which of- 
fice he for ſome time oppoſed his colleagues in their deſign 
of a proſcription; but after it was begun, he proſecuted 
it with more determined rigor than either of them. For 


whilſt they were often prevailed upon, by the intereſt and 


interceſſion of friends, to ſhew mercy, he alone inſiſted 
vehemently, that no quarter ſhould be given; and he 
proſcribed likewiſe C. Toranius his guardian, who had 
been formerly his father Octavius's colleague in the 
 Mdileſhip. Junius Saturninus adds this farther account 
of him : that when, after the proſcription was over, M. 


Lepidus made an apology in the Senate for their paſt | 


proceedings, and gave them hopes of a more mild admi- 
niſtration for the future, becauſe they had now had ſuffi- 
cient revenge upon. their enemies; he on the other hand 
declared, that he had ſet no other bounds to the proſcription 
than his own pleaſure, and ſo was entirely at liberty. 
Afterwards, however, repenting of his ſeverity, he ad- 
vanced T. Vinius Philopemen to the Equeſtrian rank, 
for having concealed his patron, and ſaved him from the 
fury of the proſcription. In this ſame office, he incur- 
red great odium upon many accounts. For as he was 
one day haranguing the ſoldiers, obſerving Pinarius a Ro- 
man knight let in ſome company, and ſubſcribe ſome. 
thing or other, he ordered him to be ſtabbed before his 
eyes, as a buſy-body and a ſpy upon him. He ſo terri- 
fied with his menaces Tedius Afer, Conſul-ele&t, for 
having reflected upon ſome action of his, that he threw 
himſelf from the top of a houſe and died, And when 


Q. Gallius the Prætor came to wait upon him, with a 


13 double 


— 


| 
| 
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double tablet under his coat, ſuſpecting it to be a ſword, 
and yet not venturing to make a ſearch, leſt it ſhould be 
found to be ſomething elſe, he ordered him to be carried 
off by ſome captains and ſoldiers, and to be put to tor» 
ture, as if he had been a flave: and though he would 
make no confeſſion of any ill deſign, commanded him 
to be killed, after he had, with his own hands, pluck- 
ed out his eyes. His own account of the tranſaction 
however is, that this perſon defired a private conference 
with him, for the purpoſe of murdering him : that he 
therefore put him in priſon, but afterwards releaſed him, 
and baniſhed him the city, when he periſhed either in a 
ſtorm at ſea, or by the hands of robbers. He accepted 
of the Tribunitian power for life, but, for two luſtra * 
ſucceſſively, took another perſon into commiſſion with 
him. The inſpection of the public manners and laws 
was likewiſe conferred upon him for life; in virtue of 
which commiſſion, though he had not the title of Cen- 
ſor, yet he thrice took a ſurvey of the people, the firſt 
and third time with an aſſiſtant, but the ſecond by him- 
ſelf, 


XXVIII. He twice entertained thoughts of reſtoring 
the commonwealth ; firſt immediately after the reduction 
of Antony, remembering what he had often charged him 
with, that it was owing to him alone that the common- 
wealth was not reſtored. The ſecond time was upon oc- 


* The Lafrum was a period of five years, at the end of 
which a Cenſus or Review was made of the people, firſt by 
the Roman kings, then by the Conſuls, but after the year 
310 from the building of the city, by the Cenſors, who 
were magiſtrates created for that purpoſe. It appears how- 
ever, that the Cenſus was not always held at ſtated periods, 
and fometimes after long intervals, 


caſion 
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caſion of a long illneſs, when he ſent for the magiſtrates 
and the Senate to his own houſe, and delivered them a 
particular account of the ſtate of the empire. But re- 
flecting at the ſame time, that he could not without hazard 
return to the condition of a private perſon, and that it 
might be of dangerous conſequence to the public, to 
have the government left again to the management of the 
people, he reſolved to keep it in his own hands, whe- 
ther with the better event or intention, is hard to ſay. His 
intention of good to the public, he often affirmed in pri- 
vate diſcourſe, and likewiſe declared by proclamation in 
the following terms: © So let me have the happineſs to 
eſtabliſh the commonwealth ſecure upon its proper baſis, 
and enjoy the reward of which I am ambitious, that of 
being celebrated for introducing the beſt kind of govern- 
ment amongſt you : that at my leaving the world, I may 
carry with me the hope, that the foundations which I 
ſhall lay for a future ſettlement, will remain unmoved 
for ever,” 


ſuitable to the grandeur of the empire, and was hable 
to inundations of the Tiber, and to fires, he fo much 
improved, as to boaſt, not without reaſon, that he re- 
ceived it a city of brick, but left it one of marble. He 
likewiſe rendered it ſecure for the time to come, as far as 
could be effected by human foreſight. He raiſed a great 
many public buildings, the moſt conſiderable of which 
were a Forum, with the temple of Mars the Avenger, 
the temple of Apollo in the Palatium, and the temple oft 
Thundering Jove in the Capitol. The reaſon of his 
building the Forum, was the vaſt number of people and 
cauſes, for which the two former Forums not being fut- 
ficient, it was thought neceſſary to have a third. It was 

I 4 chere- 


XXIX. The = which was not built in a manner 
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therefore opened for public uſe before the temple of Mars 
was entirely finiſhed ; and a law paſſed, that cauſes 
| ſhould be tried, and judges choſen by lot, in that place. 
The temple of Mars he had made a vow to build, in the 
war of Philippi, which was undertaken by him for the 
revenge of his father's murder. He ordained that the Se- 
nate ſhould always meet there to deliberate about wars 
and triumphs ; that thence ſhould be diſpatched all ſuch 
as were ſent into the provinces to command armies ; and 
that in it thoſe who returned victorious from the wars, 
ſhould lodge the ornaments of their triumphs, He erect- 
ed the temple of Apollo in that part of the Palatine 
houſe which had been ſtruck with thunder, and which, 
on that account, the ſoothſayers declared the God to have 
choſen. He added to it piazzas, with a library of Latin 
and Greek authors; and when advanced in years, uſed 
frequently there to hold the Senate, and examine the liſts 
of the judges, He conſecrated the temple to Thunder- 
ing Jove, upon account of a deliverance he had from a 
great danger in his Cantabrian expedition ; when, as he 
was travelling in the night, his litter was ſcorched, and 
a ſlave who carried a torch before him, killed by the 
lightning. He likewiſe conſtructed ſome public build- 
ings in the name of others, as his grandſons, his wife, 
and ſiſter. Thus he built a piazza and a court, in the 
name of Lucius and Caius, and piazzas in the name of 
Livia and Octavia, with a theatre in that of Marcellus. 
He alſo recommended to other perſons of diſtiuction to 
beautify the city by new buildings, or repairing the old, 
each according to their reſpective abilities. In conſe- 
quence of this recommendation, many were raiſed ; ſuch 
as the temple of Hercules preſident of the Muſes, by 
Mercius Philippus; a temple of Diana by L. Corni- 
ficius; the Court of Liberty by Aſinius Pollio ; a temple 
on 
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of Saturn by Munatius Plancus; a theatre by Cornelius 


Balbus; an amphitheatre by Statilius Taurus; and ſeve- 


ral other noble edifices by N. in- 


XXX. He divided the city into wards, and other infe- 
rior departments; ordaining that the annual magiſtrates 
ſhould by lot take the charge of the former; and that 
the latter ſtiould be governed by maſters choſen out of the 
neigbouring commonalty. He appointed a nightly watch 
to be kept againſt accidents from fire; and, to prevent 
the frequent inundations of the Tiber, widened and 
cleanſed its channel, which had in length of time been. 
almoſt dammed up with rubbiſh, and much reduced by 
the falling in of houſes. To render the avenues to the 
city more commodious, he took upon himſelf the charge 
of improving the Flaminian cauſeway as far as Arimi- 
num ; and diſtributed the repairs of the other roads, to 
be defrayed out of the money ariſing from the ſpoils 
of war, amongſt ſeveral perſons who had obtained the 
honor of a triumph. Temples decayed by time, or de- 
ſtroyed by fire, he either repaired or rebuilt ; and enrich- 
ed them, as well as many others, with noble donations. 
He, upon one occaſion, depoſited in the ſacred apart- 
ment of Jupiter Capitolinus, fixteen thouſand pounds 
of gold, with jewels and pearls, to the amount of fifty 
millions of ſeſterces. | 


XXXI. The office of High-prieſt, of which he could 
not decently deprive Lepidus, he aſſumed upon his death. 
He then iſſued an order for all the books of prophecy, 
both Latin and Greek, the authors of which were either 
unknown, or of no great authority, to be brought in; 
and the whole collection, amounting to upwards of two 
thouſand, he committed to the flames; ſaving only ſuch 


| 
| 
| 
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as had been left by the Sibyls ; but not even thoſe with, 
out a ſtrict examination, to aſcertain what was genuine. 
This being done, he depoſited them upon two gilt ſhelves, 
under the baſe of the ſtatue of Apollo Palatinus. He 
reduced the Calendar, which had been corrected by Ju- 
lius Cæſar, but through careleſſneſs was again fallen in- 
to confuſion, to its former regularity; and upon that 
occaſion, called the month Sextilis (Auguſt) by his own 
name, rather than September, in which he was born ; 
becauſe in it he had obtained his firſt Conſulſhip, and all 
his moſt conſiderable victories. He encreaſed the num- 
ber, dignity, and revenue of the prieſts, but eſpecially 
of the Veſtal Virgins. And when upon the death of one 
of them, a new one was to be choſen, and many per- 
ſons ſolicited that they might not be obliged to give in 
their daughters' names, for the purpoſe of election, he 
anſwered them with an oath : „If any of my grand- 
daughters was old enough for it, I would have offered 
her to fill up the vacancy.” He likewiſe revived ſome 
old religious cuſtoms, which had become obſolete ; as 
the Augury of Health, the office of Flamen Dialis, or 
the peculiar prieſt of Jupiter, the religious ſolemnity of 
the Lupercalia, the Secular, and Compitalitian games: 
He prohibited young boys from running in the Luper- 
calia: and in reſpect of the Secular games, he iſſued an 
order, that young perſons, of either ſex, ſhould not appear 
at any public diverſions in the night, unleſs in the com- 
pany of ſome elderly perſon of their relations. He or- 
dered the houſehold Gods to be decked twice a year with 
ſpring and ſummer flowers, in the Compitalitian feſtival. 
Next to the immortal Gods, he paid the higheſt honor to 
the memory of thoſe generals, who, from the original 
poor condition of the Roman ſtate, had raiſed it ta the 


pianacle of grandeur, He accordingly repaired or rebuilt 
the 
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the public edifices erected by them; preſerving the for- 
mer inſcriptions, and placing ſtatues of them all, in a 
triumphal dreſs, in both the piazzas of his Forum; and 
declaring in the terms of the following proclamation : 
„My deſign in ſo doing is, that the Roman people may 
require from me, and all ſucceeding princes, a confor- 
mity to thoſe illuſtrious examples.” He likewiſe removed 
the ſtatue of Pompey from the Senate-houſe, in which 
C. Cæſar had been killed, and placed it under a marble 
arch, fronting the magnificent houſe adjoining to his 
theatre. | 


XXXII. He ſuppreſſed many practices injurious to 


the morals of the public, which had ariſen either from li- 
centiouſneſs during the late civil wars, or the corruption 
produced by the long peace which enſued. Great num- 
bers of highwaymen appeared openly, armed with 
ſwords, under color of ſelf-defence; and in different parts 
of the country, travellers, freemen and flaves without 
diſtinction, were carried off by violence, and kept con- 
cealed in work-houſes. Several parties of men, under 


the ſpecious title of new companies, caballed together 


for the perpetration of all kinds of villainy. Theſe ban- 
ditti he quelled, by guards of ſoldiers poſted in different 
places for the purpoſe ; took a ſtrict account of the 
work-houſes, and diſſolved all companies, thoſe only 
excepted which were of ancient ſtanding, and eſtabliſh- 
ed by law. He burned all the notes of thoſe who had 


been a long time in arrear with the treaſury, as the prin- 


cipal ſource of vexatious ſuits and proſecutions. Places 
in the city that were claimed by the public, where the 
property was doubtful, he adjudged to the poſſeſſors. He 
ſtruck out of the liſt of criminals, the names of ſuch as 
had remained long under the terror of a proſecution, 

where 


| 
| 
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where nothing further was propoſed by the informers, 
than to gratify their own ill nature, by ſeeing the wretch- 
ed appearance which they made upon the occaſion. At 
the ſame time, he laid it down as a rule, that thoſe who 
perliſted in maintaining a proſecution, ſhould, if they 
failed in their object, be liable to the ſame puniſhment 
which the laws inflicted upon ſuch as were convicted of 
the charge. And that crimes might not eſcape puniſh- 
ment, nor buſineſs be neglected by delay, he ordered the 
courts to fit during the thirty days that were ſpent in ce- 
lebrating the games, which the magiſtrates uſually pre- 
ſented to the people, in gratitude for their advancement. 
To the three claſſes then exiſting of judges, he added a 
fourth, conſiſting of perſons of inferior rank, who were 
called Ducenarii, and decided all litigations about trifling 
ſums. He choſe judges from the age of thirty years, 
which is five years ſooner than had been uſual before. 
And a great many declining the office, he was with much 
difficulty prevailed upon, to allow each claſs of judges a 
twelve-month's vacation in its turn; and that the courts 
might be exempted from attendance during the months of 


November and December, 


XXXIII. He was himſelf affiduous in his application 
to the trial of cauſes, and would ſometimes protract his 
fitting to a late hour, if he was indiſpoſed, upon a 
couch placed upon the bench, or lying in bed at home; 
diſplaying on all thoſe occaſions not only the greateſt atten- 
tion, but mildneſs. To fave a culprit, who evidently appear- 
ed guilty of murdering his father, from being ſtitched up 
m a ſack, becauſe none were puniſhed in that manner 
but ſuch as confeſſed the fact, he is ſaid to have inter- 
rogated him thus: * Surely you did not kill your father, 


did your” And when, in the trial of a cauſe about a 
| forged 
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forged will, all thoſe who had ſigned it were liable to 
the penalty of the Cornelian law, he ordered that all thoſe 
who ſat with him upon the trial ſhould not only be fur- 
niſhed with the two uſual tablets for condemnation or 
acquittal, but a third likewiſe, for the pardon of ſuch as 
ſhould appear to have ſubſcribed their names through 
any deception or miſtake. All appeals in cauſes betwixt 
inhabitants of the city, he aſſigned every year to the 
Prætor; and where the provincials were concerned, to 
men of Conſular rank, who had each his province for 
- that purpoſe. 


XX XIV. Some laws he amended, and ſome, originally 
framed by himſelf, he introduced into the code ; ſuch as 
the ſumptuary law, that relating to adultery and the viola- 
tion of chaſtity, the law againſt bribery in elections, and 
likewiſe that for the encouragement of marriage. Having 
been more ſevere in his reform of this law than the reſt, he 
found the people utterly averſe to adopt it, without taking 
off or mitigating the penalties; beſides allowing a reſpite ot 
three years aſter the death of a wife, and encreafing the 
advantages of a married ſtate, Notwithſtanding all 
theſe modifications of this obnoxious ſtatute, the Equeſ- 
trian Order, at a public entertainment in the theatre, were 
importunate for the repeal of it; inſomuch that he ſent 
for the children of Germanicus, and ſhewed them partly 
ſitting upon his own lap, and partly on their father's ; 
intimating by his looks and geſtures a requeſt, that they 
would not be diſpleaſed to imitate the example of that 
young man. But finding that the force of the law was 
eluded, by the marrying of girls much under the age 
proper for matrimony, and the frequent change of wives, 
he limited the time for conſummation after the marriage 

N contract, 
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contract, and reſtrained the great licence which had been 
admitted in the practice of divorce. 


XXXV. He reduced, by two diſtin& nominations, to 
their former number and ſplendor, the Senate, which had 
been filled up and over-charged with a rabble of people, 
degrading to the dignity of that houſe (for they were now 
above a thouſand, and ſome of them very mean perſons, 
that after the death of Cæſar had been choſen by the 
dint of intereſt and bribery, and were commonly called 
by the people Orcini). The former of theſe elections 
was left to their own determination ; each man as he 
was named naming another. But the latter was manag- 
ed excluſively by himſelf and Agrippa: at which tune, 
it is believed, he preſided at the election, with a coat of 
mail, and a ſword under his garment, and with ten of 
the moſt able-bodied Senators his friends attending about 
him. Cordus Cremutius relates, that no Senator was 
ſuffered to approach him but alone, and after having 
been ſearched whether he carried about him any 
ſword. Some he obliged to the reluctant modeſty of 
excuſing themſelves from the acceptance of that honor; 
and to ſuch he allowed the privilege of uſing the Senato- 
rian tunic, of ſitting at public diverſions in the ſeats aſ- 
ſigned to that Order, and of feaſting publicly amongſt 
them. That ſuch as were choſen and approved of 
might diſcharge their duty the more religiouſly, and with 
leſs trouble, he ordered that every member, before he 
took his ſeat in the houſe, ſhould pay his devotions, with 
an offering of frankincenſe and wine, at the altar of that 
God, in whoſe temple the Senate ſhould aſſemble, and 
that their ſtated meetings ſhould be only twice in the 


month, viz. upon the Calends and Ides ; and that in the 
b months 
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months of September and October, a certain number 
only, choſen by lot, ſuch as the law required to give a re- 
ſolution of the houſe the force of a decree, ſhould be ob- 
liged to give their attendance. He reſolved upon the 
choice of a new privy- council every fix months, to con- 
ſult with them previouſly upon ſuch affairs as he judged 
proper at any time to lay before the houſe, He likewiſe 
aſked the opinion of the Senators upon a ſubject of im- 
portance, not according to cuſtom, nor in order, but as 
he pleaſed ; that every one might give the ſame attention 
to the buſineſs before them, as if he was to deliver his 
ſentiments at large upon it, to influence the reſt, rather 
than aſſent to what had been advanced by others. 
- x 
XXXVI. He likewiſe introduced ſeveral other altera- 
tions in the management of public affairs; as that the acts 
of the Senate ſhould not be publiſhed, nor the magiſtrates 
ſent into the provinces immediately after the expiration of 
their office: that the Proconſuls ſhould have a certain 
ſum aſſigned them out of the treaſury for mules and tents, 
which uſed before to be contracted for by the government 
with private perſons: that the management of the trea- 
ſury ſhould be transferred from the City-Quæſtors to 
the Prætors, or thoſe who had already ferved in the 
latter office: and that ten commiſſioners ſhould call 
together the Centumviral court, which had formerly 
been uſed to aſſemble at the ſummons of perſons who 
had borne the office of Quæſtors. 


XXXVIII. That a greater number of perſons might 
be employed in the adminiſtration of the State, he de- 


viſed ſeveral new offices; as for the ſuperintendency of the 
public buildings, roads, waters, the channel of the Tiber; 
for the diſtribution of corn to the people; the Præfecture 


ot 
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of the city; a Triumvirate for the election of the Sena- 
tors; and another for taking an account of the ſeveral 
troops of the Equeſtrian Order, as often as their duty in 
war rendered ſuch an inſpection neceſſary. He revived 
the office of Cenſors *, which had been a long time diſ- 
uſed, and encreaſed the number of Prætors. He likewiſe 
deſired, that as often as the Conſulſhip was conferred 
upon him, he ſhould have two colleagues inſtead of one ; 
but in reſpect of this point, they did not comply with 
his requeſt ; all unanimouſly crying out upon the occa- 
ſion, that he ſtooped below his grandeur ſufficiently, in 
holding the office not alone, but in conjunction with an- 
other. é 


XXXVIII. He was no leſs attentive to the reward of 
military merit, upon all occaſions. He granted to above 
thirty generals the honor of the great triumph ; and took 
care to have triumphal ornaments voted by the Senate for 
more than that number. That the ſons of Senators 
might become ſooner acquainted with affairs of ſtate, he 
permitted them, at the time when they took upon them 
the manly habit +, to aſſume the Senatorian tunic like- 

: __ wile, 

* In the year 312, from the building of the city, two 
magiſtrates were created, under the name of Cenſors, whoſe 
offic2, at firſt, was to take an account of the number of the 
people, and the value of their fortunes, A power was af- 
terwards granted them to inſpect the morals of the people; 
and from this period the office became of great importance 
in the ſtate. After Sylla, the election of Cenſors was inter- 
mitted for about ſeventeen years. Under the emperors the 
office of Cenſor was aboliſhed ; but the chief parts of it 
were exerciſed by the emperors themſelves, and frequently. 
both with great caprice and ſeverity. : | 


+ Young men until they were ſeventeen years of age, and 
young 
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wiſe, and to be preſent at the debates of the houſe. When 
they entered the ſervice of their country in the wars, he in- 
veſted them not only with the commiſſion of Tribune, but 
likewiſe the command of the auxiliary horſe of a legion, 
And that none might want an opportunity of acquiring 
ſufficient experience in military affairs, he commonly 
joined two ſons of Senators in commiſſion for the latter 
appointment. He frequently reviewed the troops of 
horſe belonging to the State, reviving the ancient cuſtom 
of Tranſvection *, which had been long laid aſide, But he 


young women until they were married, wore a gown bor- 
dered with purple, called Toge Pretexta. The former, 
when they had completed this period, laid aſide the dreſs of 
minority, and aſſumed the Tiga Yirilis, or Manly Habit. 


"The ceremony of changing the Toga was performed witli. 


great ſolemnity before the images of the Lares, to whom the 
Bulla was conſecrated. On this occaſion, they went either 
to the Capitol, or to ſome temple, to pay their devotions to 
the Gods, 

*The Tranſvectio was 2 proceſſion of the Equeſtrian Or- 
der, which they made with great ſplendor through the city, 
every year, on the fifteenth day of July. They rode on 
horſeback from the Temple of Honor, or of Mars, without 
the city, to the Capitol, with wreaths of olive on their heads, 
dreſſed in robes of ſcarlet, and bearing in their hands the 
military ornaments which they had received from their ge- 
neral, as a reward of their valor. The Knights rode up to 
the Cenſor, ſeated on his curule chair in the front of the 
Capitol, and diſmounting led along their horſes in their 
hands before him. If any of the knights was corrupt in his 
morals, had diminiſhed his fortune below the legal ſtandard, 
or even had not taken proper care of his horſe, the Cenſor 
ordered him to ſell his horſe, by which he was conſidered 
as degraded from the Equeſtrian Order. 


XK did 
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did not ſuffer any one to he obliged by his accuſer to dif- 
mount, whilſt he paſſed in review, as had formerly been 
the practice. And for ſuch as were infirm with age, or 
any way deformed, he allowed them to ſend their horſes 
before them, and when called upon, only to anſwer to 
their names ; permitting, ſoon after, thoſe who had at- 
tained the age of thirty-five years, and defired not to 
keep their horſe any longer, to have the privilege of re- 
ſigning him. 


XXXIX. Having obtained ten aſſiſtants from the Se- 
nate, he obliged every one of the horſemen to give an ac- 
count of his life: in regard to thoſe of whom he difap- 
proved, upon ſome he ſet a mark of infamy, and others he 
puniſhed in different ways. The moſt part he only re- 
primanded, but not in the ſame terms. The moſt gentle 
mode of reproof was by delivering them wax tablets +, 
which they were obliged to read to themſelves upon the 
ſpot. Some he diſgraced for borrowing money at low 
intereſt, and letting it out again upon uſurious profit. 


XL. In the election of Tribunes, if there was not a 
ſufficient number of Senatorian candidates, he nominated 
others from the Equeſtrian rank; granting them the li- 
berty, after the expiration of their office, to continue in 
whichſoever of the two Orders they pleaſed. Becauſe 
moſt of the knights had been much reduced in their 
eſtates by the late civil wars, and therefore durſt not fit 
to ſee the public diverſions in the theatre, in the ſeats al- 


' + Pugillares, or Pugillaria, were a kind of pocket-book, 
uſed for the purpoſe of taking down memorandums. They 
appear to have been of very ancient origin; for we read of 
them in the Iliad under the name of Iliyax;. | 


lotted 
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lotted to their Order, for fear of the puniſhment provided 
by the law in that caſe ; he publicly declared, that none 
were liable to the penalty of that law, who had, either 
themſelves, or their parents, ever had a Knight's eſtate. 
He took the ſurvey of the Roman people ſtreet by ſtreet: 
and that the commonalty might not be too often taken 
from their buſineſs, to attend the diſtribution of corn, 
he intended to deliver out tickets for four months, that 
they might receive a greater quantity at once; but at their 
requeſt, he continued the former regulation. He reviv- 
ed the ancient uſage in elections, and endeavored, by 
various penalties, to ſuppreſs the practice of bribery. 
Upon the day of election, he diſtributed ,to the freemen 
of the Fabian and Scaptian tribes, in which he himſelf was 
enrolled, a thouſand ſeſterces each, that they might en- 
tertain no expectations from any of the candidates. Ex- 
tremely defirous of preſerving the Roman people pure, 
and untainted with a mixture of foreign or ſervile blood, 
he not only beſtowed the freedom of the city with a ſpar- 
ing hand, but laid ſome reſtriction upon the practice of 
manumiſing flaves. When Tiberius interceded with him 
for the freedom of Rome in behalf of a Greek client of his, 
he wrote to him for anſwer, © I ſhall not grant it, un- 
leſs he come himſelf, and give me a ſatisfactory reaſon 
why he makes that requeſt.” He gave a denial likewiſe 
to Livia, upon her deſiring the ſame privilege ſor a tri- 
butary Gaul, but offered him an immunity from taxes ; 
adding a declaration in theſe words: “ I ſhall ſooner 
ſuffer the revenue of my exchequer to be diminiſhed, 
than the honor of the freedom of Rome to be rendered 
too common.” Not content with debarring ſlaves from 
the benefit of complete emancipation, by various legal 
difficulties, relative to the number, condition, and di- 


ſtinction of ſuch as ſhould be manumiſed, he likewiſe 
K 2 _ .enaQted 
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enacted that none who had been bound in chains, or put 
to the rack, ſhould in any degree obtain the freedom of 
the city. He endeavored alſo to reſtore the old habit 
and dreſs of the Romans; and upon ſeeing once an aſ- 
ſembly of the people in black togas he exclaimed with 
indignation, ** See there 


Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque togatam. 


Rame's ſons whoſe laws the ſubje& world repreſs : 
Of whom the toga is the civic dreſs, 


He gave order to the Ædiles not to permit, in future, 
any Roman to fland in the Forum or Circus with 
cloaks on. 


XLI. He diſplayed his generoſity to all ranks of peo- 
ple upon various occaſions. For upon bringing the trea- 
ſure belonging to the kings of Egypt into the city, in 
his Alexandriau triumph, he made money ſo plentiful, that 
intereſt fell, and the price of land roſe conſiderably. And 
afterwards, as often as large ſums of money came into his 
poſſeſſion by means of confiſcations, he would lend it 
gratis to ſuch as could give ſecurity for the double of what 
was borrowed. The eſtate neceſſary to qualify a perſon 
for being elected into the Senate, inſtead of eight hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces, the former ſtandard, he ordered, for 
the future, to be twelve hundred thouſand ; and to thoſe 
in the houſe who had not ſo much, he made good the defi- 
ciency. He often made donations to the people, but gene- 
rally of different ſums; ſometimes four hundred, ſome- 
tunes three hundred, or two hundred and fifty ſeſterces: 
upon which occaſions, he extended his bounty even to 
little boys; who before were not uſed to receive any 
thing, until they arrived at eleven years of age. In a 
Jcarcity of corn, he would frequently let them have it at 

8 | a very 
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a very low price, or none at all; and doubled the number 
of the money- tickets. 


XLII. But to ſnew that he was a prince who regarded 
more the good of his people than their favor, he repri- 
manded them, upon their complaining of the ſcarcity and 
dearneſs of wine, very ſeverely, in the following terms: 
« My ſon-in-law, Agrippa, has ſufficiently provided for 
the quenching of your thirſt, by the great plenty of water 
with which he has ſupplied the town.” Upon their de- 
manding a gift which he had promiſed them, he ſaid, I 
am a man of my word.” But upon their importuning 
him for one which he had not promiſed, he iffued a pro- 
clamation upbraiding them with their ſcandalous impu- 
dence ; at the ſame time telling them, I ſhould give 
you nothing, though I had before intended it.“ With the 
like firmneſs of authority, when, upon a promiſe he had 
made them of a donative, he found many ſlaves had been 
manumiſed, and enrolled amongſt the citizens, he declared 
that none ſhould receive any thing to whom the promiſe 
had not been made, and he gave the reſt leſs than he had 


promiſed them, that the ſum he deſigned them might hold 


out. Once, in a ſeaſon of ſcarcity, and when it was ex- 
tremely difficult to ſupply the public exigence; he ordered 
out of the city all the companies of ſlaves brought thither 
for ſale, the gladiators belonging to the maſters of defence, 
and all foreigners, excepting phyſicians, and the teachers 
of the liberal ſciences. A part of the ſlaves in every 
family were likewiſe ordered to be diſmiſſed, When, at 
laſt, plenty was reſtored, he writes thus: I was much 
inclined to aboliſh for ever the practice of allowing the 
people corn at the public expence, becauſe they truſt ſo 
much to it, that they really neglect their tillage; but I did 
not perſevere in ſuch a deſign; becauſe I was pretty cer- 

| K 3 tain 
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tain that the practice would ſome time or other be revived 
to gratify the people.” He ſo managed that affair ever 
after, that he was no leſs attentive to the intereſts of the 
huſbandmen and traders abroad, than to thoſe of the 


Citizens. 


XLIII. In the number, variety, and magnificence of his 
public diverſions, he ſurpaſſed all former example. Four 
andtwenty times, he ſays, he preſented the people with games 
upon his own account; and three and twenty times for 
ſuch magiſtrates as were cither abſent, or not able to afford 
the expence: and this he did ſometimes in the ſtreets of 
the city, and upon ſeveral ſtages, by players in all languages. 
The ſame he did not only in the Forum, and Amphi- 
theatre, but in the Circus likewiſe, and in the Septa * ; and 
ſometimes he preſented only a hunting of wild beaſts. He 
entertained the people with wreſtlers in the Field of Mars, 
where wooden ſeats were erected for the purpoſe ; as 
- alſo with a naval fight; for accommodation to which he 
lowered the ground about the Tiber, where now lies the 
grove of the Cæſars. During theſe two entertainments 
he placed guards in the city, left robbers, by reaſon of the 


ſmall number of people that was left in it, might ſeize the 


opportunity of committing depredations. In the Circus 
he brought into action charioteers, foot-racers, and killers 
of wild beaſts, and thoſe often youths of the firſt quality, 
He frequently exhibited the Trojan game, with a ſelect 
number of boys different in ſtature ; thinking it both 
graceſul in itſelf, and conformable to the practice of the 
ancients, that the genius of the young nobility ſhould be 


* Sepra were incloſures made with boards, commonly for 
the purpoſe of diſtributing the people into diſtin claſſes, 
and erected occaſionally, 
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diſplayed in ſuch exerciſes. C. Nonius Aſprenas, who 
was Jamed in this diverſion, he preſented with a golden. 


chain, and allowed him and his poſterity to bear the ſur- 


name of Torquatus. But ſoon after, he ceaſed to en- 


courage ſuch. ſports, upon occaſion of a ſevere {ſpeech 
made in the Senate by Aſinius Pollio the orator, in which 
he complained bitterly of the misfortune of AÆſerninus 
his grandſon, who likewiſe broke his leg in the fame 
diverſion. He ſometimes made uſe of Roman knights to 
act upon the ſtage, or to fight as gladiators : but only be- 
fore the practice was prohibited by a decree of the Senate. 
After that period he went no farther than to preſent to the 
view of the people a young man named Lucius, of a good 
family, who was not quite two foot in height, and 
weighed only ſeventeen pounds, but had a prodigious 
yoice, In one of his public entertainments, he brought 
the hoſtages of the Parthians, the firſt ever ſent to Rome 
from that nation, through the middle of the theatre, and 
placed them in the ſecond gallery above him. He uſed 
likewiſe, at times when no public entertainments were in 
agitation, if any thing was brought to town uncommon, 
and which might gratify curioſity, to expoſe it to public 
view, in any place whatever; as he did a rhinoceros in the 
Septa, a tiger upon a ſtage, and a ſnake tifty cubits long 
in the Comitium. It happened in the Circenſian games, 
which he performed in conſequence of a vow, that he 


was taken ill, and obliged to attend the Thenſz ®, lying 


upon a couch. Another time, in the games celebrated 
for 


The 7hcnſa was a ſplendid carriage with four wheels, 
and four horſes, adorned with ivory and ſilver, in which the 
images of the Gods were drawn in ſolemn proceſſion from 
their ſhrines, at the Circenſian games, to a place in the Circus, 
called Pulvinar, where couches were prepared for their recep- 

K 4 tion. 


* 
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for the opening of Marcellus's theatre, the joints of his 
ivory ſeat happening to give way, he fell npon his back. 
And in the public diverſion exhibited by his grandſons, 
when the people were ſo terrified with the apprehenſion 
of the theatre's falling, that he could not, by repeated en- 
treaties not to run away, overcome their trepidation, he 
moved from his place, and fat down in the part which 
was moſt ſuſpected. 


XLIV. The confuſed diſorderly manner of ſitting at 
public diverſions, he rectified, upon occaſion of an affront 
put upon a Senator at Puteoli, whom, in a full afſembly 
at the public games, no perſon would make room for. 
He therefore procured a decree of the Senate, that in all 
public diverſions, in any place whatever, the firſt row of 
ſeats ſhould be left empty for the accommodation of Se- 
nators. He would not permit even the ambaſſadors 
of free nations, and ſuch as were allies of Rome, to 
ſit in that part of the theatre aſſigned to the Senators; 
having diſcovered that ſome manumiſed flaves had been 
ſent under that character. He ſeparated the ſoldiery from 
the reſt of the people, and aſſigned to married men amongſt 
the commonalty their proper ſeats. To the boys he 
aſſigned his own Cuneus *, and to their maſters the ſeats 


tion. It received its name from thongs (lora teuſa) ſtretched 
before it; and was attended in the proceſſion by perſons of 
the firſt rank, in their moſt magnificent apparel. The at- 
tendants took delight in touching the thongs by which the 
chariot was drawn: and if a boy happened to let go the 
thong which he held, it was an indiſpenſable rule that the 
proceſſion ſhould be renewed. 

The Cuneus was a bench in the theatre, or other places 
of public entertainment. One roſe above another from the 
front of the ſtage backwards, and they were diſtributed re- 
ſpectively to the diferent O. ders of ſpectators. 
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which were neareſt it; ordering that none cloathed in 
black ſhould fit in the middle part of the Cavea . Nor 
would he allow the women to look at the combats of the 
gladiators, except from the upper part of the theatre, 
though they formerly uſed to take their places promiſ- 
cuoully with the reſt of the company on that occaſion. 
To the Veſtal Virgins he granted a place in the theatre by 
themſelves, oppoſite to the Prztor's bench. He excluded, 
however, the whole female ſex from ſeeing the wreſtlers 
perform their parts: ſo that in the games which he ex- 
hibited upon his acceſſion to the office of High-prieft, he 
deferred producing a pair of combatants which the people 
called for, until the next morning; and intimated by pro- 
clamation, „It was his pleaſure that no woman ſhould 
appear in the theatre before fixe o'clock.” 


XLV. He generally viewed the Circenſian games from 
the apartments of his friends or freedmen, ſometimes 
from the place appointed for the ſtatues of the Gods, and 
ſitting in company with his wife and children. He would, 
upon occaſions, abſent himſelf from thoſe ſpeQacles for 
ſeveral hours, and ſometimes whole days; but not without 
firſt making an apology, and recommending ſome to pre- 
fide at them in his room. When he was preſent, however, 
he never attended to any other object ; either to avoid the 
reflection which he uſed to ſay was commonly made upon 
his father Cæſar, for peruſing letters and memoirs, and 
anſwering them in writing, whilft he was preſent at the 
public diverſions ; or from a real pleaſure he took in the 


The Cavea was the name of the whole of that part of 
the theatre where the ſpectators ſat. The foremoſt rows 
were called cavea prima, or ine; the laſt, cavea ultima or 
ſumma ; and the middle, cavea media. 


-, 
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ſight of thoſe exhibitions, which he was ſo far from con- 
cealing, that he often ingenuouſly owned it. On this 
account, he uſed frequently to make conſiderable preſents 
to the beſt performers, in the diverſions exhibited by 
others; and never was preſent at any performance of the 
Greeks, without rewarding the moſt deſerving, accord- 
ing to their merit. He took particular pleaſure in ſeeing 
the conteſts of the boxers, eſpecially thoſe of the country, 
not only ſuch as had been trained up to it by rules of art, 
whom he uſed often to match with the Greek champions ; 
but even the people of the city, who would fight in the 
© ſtreets without any knowledge of the art. In fact, he 
honored with his protection all ſuch as performed any 
part in thoſe public entertainments of the people. He 
not only maintained, but enlarged, the privileges of the 
wreſtlers. He would not permit the gladiators to fight, 
without the allowance of life to the party that was 
worſted. He deprived the magiſtrates of the power of 
correcting the ſtage-players, which by an ancient law 
was allowed them at all times, and in all places; reſtrict- 
ing their authority entirely to the time of performance, 
and to the ſtage. He would however admit of no abatement 
in the ſervice of the wreſtlers, or gladiators, but exacted 
from both the moſt ſtrict attention to diſcipline. He went 
ſo far in reſtraining the licentiouſneſs of ſtage-players, 
that upon diſcovering that Stephanio, an actor of Latin 
plays, kept a married woman with her hair cut ſhort, and 
dreſſed in boy's cloaths, to wait upon him at table, he or- 
dered him to be whipped through all, the three theatres, 
and baniſhed him. Hylas, an actor of pantomimes, upon 
a complaint againſt him by the Prætor, he commanded 
to be ſcourged with a whip, in the court of his own 
houſe, and admitted all who were deſirous of ſeeing the 


e inflicted. And Pylades he not only baniſhed 
fi om 
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from the city, but Italy likewiſe, for pointing with his 
finger at, and turning the eyes of the company upon, a 
ſnectator by whom he was hiſſed. 


XLVI. Having thus regulated the affairs of the city, 
he repleniſhed Italy by planting in it twenty-eight colo- 


nies, and greatly improved it by public works, and a 
beneficial diſtribution of taxes, In reſpe& of privileges 
and dignity, he rendered it in ſome meaſure equal to the 
city itſelf; by inventing a new kind of ſuffrage, which 
the members of the governing council ſhould give at 
home, in the election of the magiſtrates in Rome, and 
ſend under ſeal to the city, about the time of the election. 
To encreaſe the number of perſons of condition, and 
encourage propagation amongſt the inferior people, he 
granted the petitions of all thoſe who requeſted the honor 
of ſerving in the wars on horſeback, provided they were 
ſeconded by the recommendation of the town in which 
they lived; and to ſuch of the commonalty as, upon his 
viewing the ſeveral quarters of Italy, preſented him with 
ſons or daughters lawfully begotten, he diſtributed a 
thouſand ſeſterces a head. 


XLVII. The more powerful provinces, and ſuch as 
could not with eaſe or ſafety be entruſted to the govern- 
ment of annual magiſtrates, -he reſerved to his own ad- 
miniſtration : the reſt he diſtributed by lot. amongſt the 
Proconſuls; but ſometimes he made an exchange, and 
frequently vifited moſt of both kinds in perſon. Some 
cities that were in alliance with Rome, but by their great 
licentiouſneſs haſtening to deſtruction, he deprived of their 
liberty. Others, which were much in debt, he relieved, 
and rebuilt ſuch as had been deſtroyed by earthquakes. 


To thoſe that could produce any inſtance of their having 
deſerved 
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deſerved well of the Roman people, he preſented the 
freedom of Latium, or even that of the city. There is 
not, I believe, a province, except Africa and Sardinia, 
which he did not viſit. After he had driven Sextus Pom- 
petus into thoſe provinces, he was indeed preparing to 
paſs over from Sicily, but was prevented by violent ſtorms, 
which continued without intermiſkon, until the occaſion 
for ſuch a voyage no longer remained. 


XLVIH. Kingdoms, of which he had made himſelf 
maſter by the right of conqueit, excepting a few, he 
either reſtored to their former poſſeſſors, or conferred 
upon ſtrangers. Kings, his allies, he cemented together 
in bonds of the moſt intimate union; being always ready 
to promote or favor any propoſal of marriage or friend- 
ſhip amongſt them; and indeed treated them all with the 
ſame conſideration, as if they were members and parts of 
the empire. To ſuch amongſt them as were minors or 
lunatics he appointed guardians, until they arrived at age, 
or recovered their ſenſes ; and the ſons of many he main- 
tained and educated with his own, 


XLIX. With reſpe& to the military forces, he dif. 
© Poſed of the legions and auxiliary troops throughout the 
ſeveral provinces. He ſtationed a fleet at Miſene, and 
another at Ravenna, for the ſecurity of the upper and 
lower ſea. A certain number of the forces he ſelected, 
partly for the guard of the city, and partly of his own 
perſon ; and diſmiſſed the body of the Calaguritanians, 
which he retained about him until the overthrow of An- 
tony. He did the ſame by the Germans, whom he had 
amongſt his guards, until the diſaſter of Varus. Yet he 
never permitted a greater force than three battalions in 
the city, and that without any camp. The reſt he uſed 

to 
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to diſtribute in the neighbouring towns about the city, in 
winter and ſummer quarters. All the troops throughout 
the empire he reduced to one fixed model, with regard to 
their pay, and the rewards to be conferred upon them at 
the expiration of their ſervice ; determining, according to 
every one's ſtation in the troops, both the time he was to 
ſerve, and the advantages he was to enjoy upon an ho- 
norable diſmiſſion; that they might not be tempted by 
their age and neceſſities to excite any public commo- 
tion. For the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing a perpetual and 
ready ſund towards the accompliſhment of theſe objects, 
he inſtituted a military exchequer, with new taxes for the 
ſupply of it. To have the ſpeedier intelligence of what 
paſſed in the provinces, he at firſt poſted young men at 
moderate diſtances, along the military roads, and after- 
wards vehicles, which appeared to him the more com- 
modious, becauſe the perſons who brought him the letters, 
might be queſtioned about the buſineſs, if there was any 
occaſion. 


L. In the ſealing of patents, inſtructions, or letters, he 
at firſt uſed the figure of a Sphinx, afterwards the head 
of Alexander the Great, and at laſt his own, engraven by 
the hand of Dioſcorides, which the ſucceeding princes 
likewiſe continued to make uſe of. He was extremely 
preciſe in the dating of his letters, putting down exactly 
the time of the day or night, at which they were di- 
ſpatched. | | | 


LI. Of his clemency and moderation there are abun- 
dant and ſignal inſtances. For not to enumerate how 
many and what perſons of the oppoſite party he pardoned, 
and ſuffered to r.ſe to the higheſt eminence in the city; 
he thought it ſufficient to punith Junius Novatus, and 

Caſhus 
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Caſſius Patavinus, both commoners ; one of them with a 
fine, and the other with an eaſy baniſhment ; though the 
former had publiſhed, in the name of young Agrippa, a very 
ſcurrilous letter againſt him, and the other declared openly 
at an entertainment where there was a great deal of com- 
pany, * that he neither wanted inclination nor courage to 
ſtab him.” In the trial of ÆEmilius ZElianus of Corduba, 
when, amongſt other charges exhibited againſt him, it 
was particularly inſiſted upon, that he uſed to reflect upon 
Cæſar, the latter turning about to the accuſer, ſaid to him 
with an air and tone of paſſion, © I wiſh you could make 
that appear, I ſhall let Alianus know that I have a 
tongue too, and return him more abuſive language than 
he ever uſed againſt me.” Nor did he either then or 
afterwards make any farther enquiry into the affair. And 
when Tiberius, in a letter, complained of the offence with 
great earneſtneſs, he returned him an anſwer in the fol- 
lowing terms: „Do not, my dear Tiberius, give way to 
the ardor of youth in this affair ; nor be ſo much enraged, 
that any perſon ſhould ſpeak ill of me. It is ſufficient, 
that we have it in our power to prevent any one from 
doing us a miſchief,” 


LII. Though he knew it had been cuſtomary to 
decree temples for the Proconſuls, yet he would not, 
in the provinces, permit any to be ereCted, unleſs to 
the honor of himſelf and the city Rome in conjunc- 
tion. But within the limits of the city, he poſitively re- 
fuſed any honor of that kind. He melted down all the 
filver ſtatues that had been erected to him, and con- 
verted the whole into tripods, which he conſecrated to 
Apollo Palatinus. And when the populace importuned 
him to accept of the Dictatorſhip, he bent himſelt 
down upon one knee, with his toga thrown over his 

| ; ſhoulders, 
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thoulders, his breaſt expoſed to. view, and begged to be 


exculed, 


LIII. He always abhorred the title of Lord, as a ſcan- 
dalous affront. And when, in a mimic piece, performed 
on the theatre, at which he was preſent, theſe words were 
expreſſed, © O juſt and gracious lord,” and the whole 
company, with joyful acclamations, teſtified their appro- 
bation of them, as being applied to him; he both imme- 
_ Giately put a ſtop to their indecent flattery, by the waving 
of his hand, and the ſeverity of his looks, and next day 
publicly declared his diſpleaſure, by a proclamation. He 
never afterwards would ſuffer himſelf to be addreſſed in that 
manner, even by his own children or grandchildren, either 
in jeſt or earneſt, and forbid them the uſe of all ſuch com- 
plimentary expreſhons to one another. He ſcarcely ever 
entered any city or great town, or departed from it, but 
in the evening or the night, to avoid giving any perſon 
the trouble of attending him. During his Conſulſhips, 
he commonly walked the ſtreets on foot ; but at other 
times was carried in a covered chair. He admitted the 
commonalty, promiſcuouſly with people of ſuperior rank, 
to pay their reſpects to him ; receiving the petitions of 
ſuch as came to wait upon him with ſo much affability, 
that he once jocoſely rebuked a man, by telling him, 
« You preſent your memoir with as much heſitation as if 
you were offering money to an elephant.” Upon the 
days that the Senate aſſembled, he uſed to pay his reſpects 
only in the houſe, and as they fat, addreſſing them ſingly 
by name, without any prompter; and at his leaving the 
houſe, he in the ſame manner bid each of them farewell. 
He maintained with many a conſtant intercourſe of civi- 
lities, giving them his company upon any particular oc- 
caſion of joy in their families; until he became advanced 

in 
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in years, and was incommoded by the crowd at a wedding. 

Being informed that Gallus Terrinius, a Senator, with 
whom he had only a fight acquaintance, was ſuddenly 
taken blind, and for that reaſon had reſolved to ſtarve 
hinſelf to death, he paid him a viſit, and by the conſola- 
tory admonitions he ſuggeſted, diverted him from his 
purpoſe. 


IV. Upon his ſpeaking in the Senate, he has been 
told by one of the members, * I did not underſtand you,” 
and by another, I would contradict you, could I do it 
with ſafety.” And ſometimes, upon his being ſo much 
offended at the heat with which the debates were con- 
duRed in the Senate, as to quit the houſe in anger, ſome | 
of the members have repeatedly exclaimed : . Surely, the 
Senators ought to have the liberty of ſpeech with reſpect 
to matters of government.” Antiſtius Labeo, in the 
Aection of a new Senate, when every one, as he was 
named, choſe another, nominated M. Lepidus, who had 
ſormerly been Auguſtus's enemy, and was then in baniſh- 
ment; and being afked by the latter, Is there no other 
perſon more deſerving?” he replied, « Every man has his 
fancy.” Nor was any perſon ever moleſted for oppoſing 
either his ſentiments, or inclination. 


LV. When ſome infamous libels againſt him were 
feattered in che Senate, he was neither diſturbed at the 
incident, nor gave himſelf much trouble to refute them. 
He would not fo much as order an enquiry to be made 
after the authors; only gave it as his opinion to the 
houſe, that, for the future, thoſe ſhould be called to an 
account, who publiſhed libels or lampoons, in a borrowed 
name, againft any perſon, 


LVI. Being 
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EVI. Being provoked by ſome petulant jeſts, which 
were deſigned to render him odious, he anſwered them 
by a proclamation : and yet he prevented the Senate from 
paſſing an act, to reſtrain the licentious freedom that was 
taken in wills. Whenever he attended at the election of 
magiſtrates, he went round the tribes, with the candidates 
of his nomination, and requeſted the votes of the people 
in the uſual manner. He likewiſe gave his vote in his 
tribe, as one of the people. He ſuffered himſelf to be 
ſummoned as a witneſs upon trials, and not only to be 
queſtioned, but to have the accuracy of his evidence ex- 
amined. In building his Forum, he made it leſs than he 
wiſhed, not preſuming to force the owners of the neigh- 
bouring houſes to a ſurrender of their property. He ne- 
ver recommended his ſons to the people, without adding 
theſe words, „If they deſerve it.” And upon the com- 
. pany's riſing up to them at the theatre, while yet under 
age, and clapping them ſanding, he made a moſt heavy 
complaint. He was defircns that his friends ſhould be 
great and powerful in the city, but equally ſubject to the 
laws with any other perſon. When Aſprenas Nonius, an 
intimate friend of his, was tried upon a charge of ad- 
miniſtering poiſon at the inſtance of Caſñus Severus, he 


conſulted the Senate for their opinion what was his duty 


upon that occafion : © For, ſaid he, I am afraid, leſt, if I 
ſhould ſtand by him in the cauſe, I might be thought to 
{creen him in defiance of the laws; and if I do not, to 
deſert him, and prejudge him by an unfavorable opinion.“ 
By the unanimous conſent of the houſe, he fat amongſt 
his advocates for ſeveral hours, but without ſaying ſo 
much as one word in his commendation, according to 
cuſtom, upon thoſe occaſions. He likewiſe appeared for 
his clients ; as for Scutarius an old ſoldier of his, in an 
action of ſlander. He never delivered any from proſecu - 
tion but one, by whom he had been informed of the con- 

L ſpiracy 
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ſpiracy of Murzna ; and that he did only by prevailing 
upon the accuſer, in open court, to drop his proſecution, 


LuVII. How much he was beloved for his meritorious © 
behaviour in all theſe reſpects, it is eaſy to imagine. I 
fay nothing of the decrees of the Senate in his favor, 
which may ſeem to have been the effects of neceſſity or 
modeſty. The Roman knights voluntarily, and with one 
accord, always celebrated the anniverſary of his birth for 
two days together; and all ranks of the people, every 
year, in conſequence of a vow which they had made for 
that purpoſe, threw a piece of money into the Curtian 
lake, as a facrifice for his health. They likewiſe, upon 
the firſt of January, preſented for his acceptance new- 
year's gifts in the Capitol, though he was not preſent : with 
which donations he purchaſed ſome coſtly images of the 
Gods, which he erected in ſeveral ſtreets of the city; as 
that of Apollo Sandaliarius, Jupiter Tragœdus, and 
others. When his houſe in the Palatium was atcidentally 
deſtroyed by fire, the veteran ſoldiers, the judges, and all 
the people, jointly and ſeparately contributed, each man 
according to his ability, for rebuilding it; though he 
would accept only of ſome ſmall portion out of the ſeve- 
ral ſums collected, and would take no more from any 
ſingle heap, than one denarius “. Upon his return home 
from any of the -provinces, they attended him not only 
with joyful acclamations, but ſongs ; and when he en- 
tered the city, they conſtantly ſuſpended during that day 
the puniſhment of malefactors. 


LVIII. The whole body of the people, upon a ſudden 
motion, and with unanimous conſcnt, offered him the 


* A coin, in yalue about eight pence half-penny farthing 
of our money, 


title 
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title of Father of his Country. It was ſent to him firſt at 
Antium, by a deputation from the commonalty ; and upon 
his declining the honor, they repeated their offer in a full 
theatre, with laurel crowns on their heads. The Senate 
ſoon after adopted the propoſal, not in the way of accla« 
mation or decree, but by commiſſion to M. Meſſala, who 
was ordered to compliment him with it, as he accordingly 
did in the following terms: With hearty wiſhes for the 
happineſs of yourſelf and your family, Cæſar Auguſtus; 
(for ſo we think we moſt effectually pray for the public 
welfare) the Senate, in conjunction with the people, ſa- 
lute you by the title of Father of your, Country.” To this 
compliment Auguſtus, with tears in his eyes, replied in 
theſe words (for I put them down exactly, as I have done 
thoſe of Meſſala) : « Having now obtained the utmoſt of 
my wiſhes, O Conſcript Fathers *, what elſe have I to 
| | "cs 
The Senate was inftituted by Romulus, to be the per- 
petual council of the Republic. It conſiſted at firſt of a 
hundred members, who were called Patres, i. e. Fathers, 
either upon account of their age, or their paternal care of 
the ſtate. The number received ſome augmentation under 
Tullus Hoſtilius ; and Tarquinius Priſcus, the fifth king of 
Rome, added a hundred more, who were called Patres mi- 
norum gentium ; thoſe created by Romulus being diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Patres majorum gentium. Such as were choſen . 
into the Senate by Brutus, after the expulſion of Tarquin 
the Proud, to ſupply the place of thoſe whom that king had 
lain, were called Con/cripti, i. e. perſons written or en- 


rolled with the old Senators, who alone were properly ſtyled 
Patres, Hence aroſe the cuſtom of ſummoning to the Senate 
thoſe who were Patres, and thoſe who were Conſcripti ; and 
hence alſo was applied to the Senators in general the deſigna- 
tion of Patres Con/cripti, the particle et, and, being under- 
ſtood to connect the two claſſes of Senators, In the time of 
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beg of the immortal Gods, -but the continuance of this 
your affection for me to the laſt moments of my lite?” 


LIX. To the phyſician Antonius Muſa, who had 
cured him of a dangerous illneſs, they, by common con- 
tribution, ereCteg a ſtatue near that of Xſculapius. Some 
perſons ordered in their wills, that their heirs ſhould carry 
victims into the Capitol, with a ſcroll before them, ex- 
prefling that they were to be offered for the completion 
of a vow, made by the teſtators, * Becauſe they had left 
Auguſtus behind them in the world.” Some cities of 
Italy appointed the day upon which he firſt came to 
them, to be for ever after the firſt day of their year. And 
moſt of the provinces, beſides temples and altars erected 
to his honor, inſtituted games, to be celebrated, in almoſt 
every town, for the ſame purpoſe, every five years. 


LX. The kings his friends and allies, each of them in 
their reſpective kingdoms, built cities under the name of 
Cæſarea; and all by conſent reſolved to finiſh, at their 
common charge, a temple of Jupiter Olympius, which 
had been begun at Athens a long time before, and conſe- 
crate it to his Genius. They would often likewiſe leave 
their kingdoms, and laying aſide the badges of their royal 
dignity, in a Roman dreſs, attend and pay their reſpects 
to him daily, in the manner of clients to their patrons, not 
only when he was at Rome, but as he was travelling 


through their provinces. 


Julius Cæſar, the number of Senators was encreaſed to nine 
hundred, and after his death to a thouſand; many worthleſs 
perſons having been admitted. into the Senate during the 
civil wars. Auguſtus afterwards reduced the number to fix 


hundred. * 


IXI. Having 
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LXI. Having thus given an account of his behaviour 
in his offices both civil and military, and his conduct in 
the government of the empire, both in peace and war; I f 
ſhall now delineate his private and domeſtic life, his be- 
haviour at home amongſt his friends and dependents, and 
the fortune attending him in thoſe ſcenes of retirement, 
from his youth to the day of his death. He loſt his mo- 
ther in his firſt Conſulſhip, and his ſiſter Octavia when 
he was in the fifty-fourth year of his age. He behaved 
towards them both with the utmoſt kindneſs whilſt living, 
and after their deceaſe paid the higheſt honors to their 


memory. 


LXII. He was contracted when very young to the 
daughter of Publius Servilius Ifauricus ; but upon his re- 
conciliation with Antony after their firſt rupture, the 
armies on both ſides inſiſting upon a cloſer alliance by 
marriage betwixt them, he eſpouſed Antony's ſtep- 
daughter Claudia, the daughter of Fulvia by Publius 
Claudius, though at that time ſcarcely marriageable; and 
upon a difference ariſing with his mother-in-law Fulvia, 
he divorced her untouched, and a pure virgin. Soon after 
he took to wife Scribonia, who had before been twice 
married to men of Conſular rank, and was a mother by 
one of them. With her likewiſe he parted, being quite 
tired out, as he himſelf writes, with the perverſeneſs of 
her temper; and immediately took Livia Druſilla, though 
then pregnant, from her huſband Tiberius Nero; for 
whom he ever after maintained the moſt tender affection. 

LXIII. He had his daughter Julia by Scribonia, but no 
children by Livia, though extremely deſirous of iſſue. 
She indeed conceived once, but miſcarried. He diſpoſed 


of his daughter Julia firſt to Marcellus his ſiſter's ſon, 
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who had juſt completed his minority; and, after his death, 
to M. Agrippa, having prevailed with his fiſter to reſign 
her ſon-in-law to him; for at that time Agrippa was 
married to one of the Marcellas, and had likewiſe had 


children by her. His new ſon-in-law being alſo dead, he 


far a long time thought of ſeveral matches for Julia in 
the Equeſtrian Order, and at laſt reſolved upon chooſing 
for her Tiberius his ſtep-ſon, whom he therefore obliged 
to part with his wife, at that time pregnant, and who had 
already brought him a child. M. Antony writes, 
That he firſt contracted Julia to his ſon, afterwards to 
Cotiſo king of the Getz, demanding at the.ſame time the 
* $ daughter i in Oye for himſelt.” 


LXIV. He had three grandſons by Agrippa and Julia, 
Caius, Lucius, and Agrippa ; and two grand-daughters, 
Julia and Agrippina. Julia he married to Lucius Paullus, 
the Cenſor's ſon, and Agrippina to Germanicus his ſiſter's 
grandſon, Caius and Lucius he adopted at home, by 
the ceremony of purchaſe from their father ; advanced 
them, whilſt yet but very young, to poſts in the govern- 
ment; and after he had procured them to be choſen 
Conſuls, ſent them upon a tour through the provinces of 
the empire, and the ſeveral armies. In the breeding of 
his daughter and grand-daughters, he accuſtomed them to 
domeſtic employments, and obliged them to ſpeak and 
act every thing openly before the family, that it might 
be put down in the diary. He ſo ſtrictly prohibited them 
from all converſe with ſtrangers, that he once wrote a 
letter to Lucius Vinicius, a handſome young man of a 
good family, in which he told him, You have not be- 
2 uy modeſtly, in making a viſit to my daughter at 
Baiæ.“ He uſually inſtructed his grandſons himſelf in, 
* ſwimming, and other e of knowledge ; 


and 


- 
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and he labored nothing more than to perfect them in the 
imitation of his hand-writing. He never ſupped but he 
had them ſitting at the foot of his bed; nor ever travelled 
but with them in a chariot before him, or riding beſide 
him, 


LXV. But in the midſt of all his joy and expectations 
of happineſs in his children, from the care he took in 
their education, his fortune failed him. The two Julias, 
his daughter and grand-daughter, proceeded to ſuch a 
height of lewdneſs and debauchery, that he baniſhed them 
both. Caius' and Lycius he loſt within the ſpace of 
eighteen months; the former dying in Lycia, and the 
latter at Marſcilles. His third grandſon Agrippa, with 
his ſtep-ſon Tiberius, he adopted in the Forum, by a law 
paſſed for the purpoſe by the Curiæ *; but he ſoon after 
renounced Agrippa for his rude and inſolent temper, and 
confined him at Surrentum. He bore the death of his 
relations with more patience than their ſcandalous be- 
haviour: for he was not much concerned at the loſs of 
Caius and Lucius; but his misfortune with reſpect to his 
daughter, he ſet forth before the Senate in a narrative 
read to them by the Quzſtor ; and was ſo much aſhamed 
of her infamous behaviour, that he for a long time de- 
clined all company, and had thoughts of putting her to 
death. It is certain, that when one Phœbe, a freed- 
woman and confident of hers, hanged herſelf about the 
ſame time, he ſaid upon it, „I wiſh Thad been the father 


*The Curie were public aſſemblies of the people. Ro- 
mulus divided the people of Rome into three tribes ; and each 
tribe into ten Curie. The number of tribes was afterwards 
encreaſed by degrees to thirty-five ; but that of the Curiæ al- 
ways remained the ſame, _ 
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of Phcebe rather than of Julia. In her baniſhment, he 
would not allow her the uſe of wine nor any thing of 
finery ; nor would he ſuffer her to be waited upon by 
any male ſervant, cither freeman or flave, without his 
permiſſion, and a particular information in reſpect of his 
age, ſtature, complexion, and what marks or ſcars he had 
about him. At the end of five years he removed her from 
the iſland of her confinement to the continent, and per- 
mitted her a little better treatment, but could never be pre- 
yailed with to recall her. Upon the Roman people's 
interpoſing with him in her behalf ſeveral times, and 
uſing much jmportunity, he ſaid to them in a ſpeech upon 
the occaſion, I wiſh ye had all ſuch daughters and 
wives as ſhe is.” He likewiſe forbid a child, of which 
his grand-daughter Julia was delivered after ſentence had 
paſſed againſt her, to be either owned as a relation, or 
brought up. Agrippa, who was equally intractable, and 
became more diſorderly every day; he tranſported into an 
iſland, and placed a guard of ſoldiers upon him; pro- 
curing at the ſame time an act of the Senate for his con- 
finement there during life. Upon any mention of him 
and the two Julias, he would ſay with a heavy ſigh, 


AY opehov ayay; T ct, ayors 7' anova | 
| Would : without a wife or child had died ! 


nor did he uſually call them by any a name than that 
of his © three impoſthumes or cancers.” 


LXVI. He was flow in forming friendſhips, but when 
once they were contracted, he maintained them with 
great conſtancy ; not only rewarding very handſomely 
the virtues and good ſervices of his friends, but bearing 


likewiſe with * faults and vices, provided that they 
were 
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were of a venial kind. For amongſt all his friends, we 
ſcarcely find any who fell into diſgrace with him, except 
Salvidienus Rufus, whom he raiſed to the Conſulſhip, 
and Cornelius Gallus whom he made governor of Egypt, 
both of them men of the loweſt extraction. One ot 
theſe, being engaged in a. deſign to excite a rebellion, 
he delivered up to the Senate, that he might be con- 
demned ; and the other, on account of his ungrateful and 
malicious temper, he diſmiſſed from his family and the 
provinces under his government. But when Gallus, by 
the threats of his accuſers, and the votes of the Senate 
againſt him, was driven to the deſperate extremity of 
laying violent hands upon himſelf; he commended in- 
deed the attachment of the Senate, that had expreſſed fo 
much reſentment on his account, but he ſhed tears, and 
lamented his unhappy condition, “ That I alone, faid he, 
cannot be permitted to be angry with my friends to ſuch 
2 degree as I think proper.” The reſt of his friends con- 
tinued during their whole lives to make a diſtinguiſhed 
figure in their ſeveral orders, both in power and eftate, 
notwithſtanding ſome occational incidents of a diſagree- 
able nature. For, to ſay nothing of others,, he would 
ſometimes complain of -impatience in Agrippa, and of 
loquacity in Mecznas : the former, from a. ſuſpicion 
of a coolneſs in Auguſtus towards him, and becauſe 
Marcellus received greater marks of favor, having 
withdrawn himſelf from all concern in the government, 
and retired to Mitylene; and the latter having confi- 
dentially imparted to his wife Terentia the diſcovery of 
Murzna's conſpiracy. He likewiſe expected from his 
friends, both living and dying, a mutual proof of their, 
benevolence. For though he was far from coveting their. 
eſtates (as he never would accept of any legacy left him 
by a ſtranger), yet he examined their laſt ſentiments of 

him, 
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him, expreſſed in their wills, with an anxious attention: 
not being able to conceal his chagrin, if they made but a 
flight, or no very honorable mention of him, nor his 
joy on the other hand, if they expreſſed a grateful ſenſe 
of his favors, and a hearty affection for him. And what 
was left him by ſuch as had children, he uſed to reſtore 
to the latter, either immediately, or if they were under 
age, upon the day of their aſſuming the manly habit, or of 
their marriage, with intereſt. 


LXVII. As a patron and maſter, his behaviour in 
general was mild and. conciliating; but when occafion 
required it, he could be ſevere. He employed many of 
his freedmen in conſiderable poſts about him, as Licinius, 
Enceladus, and others. And when his flave Coſmus had 
reflected bitterly upon him, he reſented the injury no far- 
ther than by putting him in fetters. When his ſteward 
Diomedes, as they were walking together, left him ex- 
poſed to a wild boar, which came ſuddenly upon them, 
he choſe rather to charge him with cowardice than any 


ill defign, and turned an incident of no ſmall hazard to 
his perſon into a jeſt, becauſe it had proceeded from no 


treachery. Proculus, who was one of his greateſt fa- 
vorites amongſt all his freedmen, he put to death, for 
maintaining a criminal commerce with other men's 
wives. He broke the legs of his ſecretary Thallus, for 
taking a bribe of five hundred denarii to diſcover the con- 


tents of a letter of his. And his ſon Caius's tutor, and 


other attendants, upon the occaſion of his ſickneſs and 
death, behaving with great inſolence, and committing acts 
of rapaciouſneſs, he tied great weights about their necks, 
and threw them into a river. 


LXVIII. In his youth he lay under the infamy of 


Various 
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various aſperſions. Sextus Pompey reproached him as an 
effeminate fellow; and M. Antony, that he had earned 
his adoption from his uncle by proſtitution. L. An- 
tony likewiſe upbraids him with the ſame; and that 
he had, for a gratification of three hundred thouſand 
ſeſterces, ſubmitted to A. Hirtius in the ſame way, in 
Spain; adding, that he uſed to ſinge his legs with the 
flame of aut-ſhells, to make the hair become ſofter. Nay, 
the body of the people, at ſome public diverſions in the 
theatre, when the following ſentence was recited, alluding 
to a prieſt of the Mother of the Gods beating a drum, 


Videſne ut cinædus orbem digito temperet ? 


See how the catamite his orb commands! 


conſidered i it as intended t to reflect upon him, and ſignified 
their approbation of it by great applauſe, 


EXIX. That he was guilty of various acts of adul- 
tery, is not denied even by his friends ; but they alledge 
in excuſe for it, that he engaged in thoſe intrigues not 
from lewdneſs but policy, to diſcover more eaſily the de- 
ſigns of his enemies by their wives. M. Antony, be- 
ſides the precipitate marriage of Livia, charges him with 
taking from the table the wife of a man of Conſular rank, 
in the preſence of her huſband, into a bed-chamber, and 
bringing her again to the entertainment, with her ears 
very red, and her hair in great diſorder: that he had 
divorced Scribonia, for reſenting with ſome freedom the 
exceſſive ſway which a miſtreſs of his had over him: 
that his friends were employed to pimp for him, and ac- 
cordingly obliged both matrons and virgins to ſtrip, for a 
complete examination of their perſons, in the ſame man- 
ner as if Thoranius the dealer in ſlaves had them under 


ſale. And before they came to an open rupture, he 
writes 
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writes to him in a familiar manner thus: What has 
altered you? that I ly with a queen? ſhe is my wife. 
Is this a new thing with me, or have I not done ſo for 
theſe nine years? And do you take a freedom with Dru- 
filla only? May health and happineſs ſo attend you, as 
when you read this letter, you are not in dalliance with 
Tertulla, Terentilla, Rufilla, or Salvia Titiſcenia, or all 
of them. What matters it to you where, or 1 whom 
you nen your vigor!“ 


LXX. A ſupper which he gave, commonly called the 
Supper of the Twelve Gods, and at which the gueſts 
were all dreſſed in the habit of Gods and Goddeſſes, and 
himſelf in that of Apollo, afforded ſubject of much 
converſation, and was imputed to him not only by An- 
tony in his letters, who likewiſe names all the parties 
concerned, but in the following well-known and anony- 


mous verſes. 


* 


Cum primum iſtorum conduxit menſa choragum, 
SGeꝛxque deos vidit Mallia, ſexque deas: 
Impia dum Phœbi Cæſar mendacia ludit, 
Dum nova divorum cœnat adulteria : 
Omnia ſe a terris tunc numina declinarunt : 
-Fugit et auratos Jupiter ipſe thronos. 


When Mallia late beheld, in motley train, 
Twelve mortals ape twelve deities in vain 
When Cæſar ſeiz d what was Apollo's due, 
And it ious robb'ry rag'd throughout the crew; 
At the foul ſight the Gods avert their eyes, 
And from his throne great Jove indignant flies. 


What rendered this ſupper more obnoxious to public 
cenſure, was, that it happened at a time when there was 
a great ſcarcity, and almoſt a famine in the city. The 
day aſter, a — was current amongſt the people, 


40 that 
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te that the Gods had eaten up all the corn; and that Cæſar 
Was indeed Apollo, but Apollo the Tormentor;“ under 
which title that God was worſhipped in the city. He was 
likewiſe charged with being exceſſively fond of fine furni- 
ture, and Corinthian veſſels, as well as with being ad- 
dicted to gaming. For during the time of the proſcrip- 
tion, the following line was written upon his ſtatue : 


Pater argentarius, ego Corinthiarius, 


Silver my father ſerv'd; no other maſs 
Delights my fancy, but Corinthian braſs, 


becauſe it was believed, that he had put ſome upon the 
liſt of the proſcribed, only to obtain the Corinthian 
veſſels in their poſſeſſion. And afterwards in the war of 
Sicily, the following epigram was publiſhed : 

Poſtquam bis claſſe victus naves perdidit, 

Aliquando ut vincat, ludit aſſidue aleam. 


Twice having loſt a fleet in luckleſs fight, 
To beat at laſt, he games both day and night. 


LXXI. With reſpe& to the charge of proſtitution 


abovementioned, he very eaſily refuted it by the chaſtity 
of his life, at the very time when the imputation was 
made, as well as ever after. His conduct likewiſe gave 
the lie to that of a luxurious extravagance in his furni- 
ture, when, upon the taking of Alexandria, he reſerved 
for himſelf nothing of all the furniture of the palace, but 
a cup of porcelain; and ſoon after melted down all the 
golden veſſels, even ſuch as were intended for common 
uſe. But he never could diſcountenance the imputation 
of lewdneſs with women; being, as they ſay, in the lat- 
ter part 'of his life, much addicted to the deflowering of 
virzins, who were procured for him, from all parts, 
even by his own wife. To the remarks concerning his 

gaming, 
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gaming, he paid not the ſmalleſt regard; but played 
frankly and openly for his diverſion, even when he was 
advanced in years; and not only in the month of Decem- 
ber, but at other times, and upon all days, whether 
ſeſtivals or not. This evidently appears from a letter 
under his own hand, in which he ſays, I ſupped, my 
dear Tiberius, with the ſame company. We had beſides 
Vinicius, and Silvius the father. We gamed like old 
fellows at ſupper, both yeſterday and to-day. And as 
any one threw upon the tali * aces or ſixes, he put 
down for every talus a denarius ; all which was gained 
by him who threw a Venus.” In another letter he ſays : 
« We had, my dear Tiberius, a pleaſant time of it 
during the feſtival of Minerva: for we played every day, 
and kept the gaming board warm. Your brother uttered 
many exclamations at a deſperate run of ill fortune; but 
recovering by degrees, and unexpectedly, he in the end 
loſt not much. | loſt twenty thouſand ſeſterces for my 
part; but then I was profuſely generous in my play, as I 
commonly am; for had I inſiſted upon the ſtakes which 
1 declined, or kept what I gave away, I ſhould have 
won above fifty thouſand, But this I like better: for 
my generoſity will raiſe me to celeſtial glory.” In a 
letter to his daughter, he writes thus: I have ſent you 
two hundred and fifty denarii, which [ gave to every one 
of my gueſts; in caſe they were inclined at ſupper to 


* The Romans, at their feaſts, during the intervals of 
drinking,” often played at dice, of which there were two 
kinds, the zefere and tali. The former had, ſix ſides, like 
the modern dice; the latter, four oblong ſides, for the two 
ends were not regarded. In playing, they uſed three ter 
and four zali, which were all put into a box wider below 
than above, and being ſhaken, were thrown out upon the 
gaming board or table. 


divert 
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divert themſelves with the tali, or at the game of even or 
odd. | 


LXXII. In other parts of his life, it is certain that he 
conducted himſelf with great diſcretion, and was free 
from all ſuſpicion of any vice. He lived at firſt near the 
Roman Forum, above the Ringmaker's Stairs, in a houſe 
which had once been occupied by Calvus the orator. 
He afterwards moved to the Palatium, where he reſided 
in a ſmall houſe belonging to Hortenſius, no way remark- 
able either in reſpect of accommodation or ornament ; the 
piazzas being but ſmall, the pillars of Alban ſtone, and the 
rooms without any thing of marble, or fine paving. He 
continued to uſe the ſame bed-chamber, both winter and 
ſummer, during forty years: for though he was ſenſible 
that the city did not agree well with his health, he never- 
theleſs reſided conſtantly in it through the winter, If at 
any time he wiſhed to be perfectly retired, and ſecure from 
interruption, he ſhut himſelf up in an apartment in the 
top of his houſe, which he called Syracuſe, or Texvogvov , 
or he went to ſome ſeat belonging to his freedmen near 
the city. But when he was indiſpoſed, he commonly 
took up his reſidence in Mecznas's houſe. Of all the 
places of retirement from the city, he chiefly frequented 
thoſe upon the ſea-coaſt, and the iſlands of Campania, 
or the towns near the city, as Lanuvium, Przneſte, and 
Tibur, where he often uſed to fit for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, in the porticos of Hercules's temple. He had a 
particular averſion to large and ſumptuous palaces ; and 
ſome that had been raiſed at a vaſt expence by his grand- 


* This word may be interpreted the Cloſet of Arts. It was 
common, in the houſes of the great, amongſt the Romans, to 
have an apartment called the Study: but perhaps Auguſtus 
thought ſuch a name too ſormal for the place of his retirement. 
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daughter Julia, he levelled with the ground. Thoſe of 
his own, which were far from being ſpacious, he adorn- 
ed not ſo much with ftatues and pictures, as with 
walks and groves, and things which were curious either 
for their antiquity or rarity ; ſuch as at Capreæ, the huge 
limbs of ſea-monſters and wild beaſts, which ſome affect 
to call the bones of giants, and the arms of old heroes. 


LXXIII. His frugality in the furniture of his houſe 
appears even at this day, from ſome beds and tables ſtill 
extant ; . moſt of which are ſcarcely fit for any genteel 
private family. It is reported that he never lay upon a 
bed, but ſuch as was low, and mcanly furniſhed. He 
ſeldom wore any garment but what was made by the 
* hands of his wiſe, ſiſter, daughter, and grand-daugh- 
ters. His togas“ were neither ſcanty nor full; nor the 
clavus of his tunic either remarkably broad or narrow, 
His ſhoes were a little higher than common, to make him 


* The Toga was a looſe woollen robe, which covered the 
whole body, cloſe at the bottom, but open at the top down 
to the girdle, and without ſleeves. The right arm was thus 
at liberty, and the left ſupported a flap of the roga, which 
was drawn up, and thrown back over the left ſhoulder; 
forming what was called Sinus, a fold or cavity upon the 
breaſt, in which things might be carried, and with which 
the face or head might be occaſionally covered. 

When a perſon did any work, he tucked up his toga, and 
girded it round him. The tegæ of the rich and noble was 
| finer and larger tlian that of others; and a new toga was 
called Pexa, None but Roman citizens were permitted to 
wear the tega; and baniſhed perſons were prohibited the uſe 
of it. The color of the /oga was white. Magiſtrates and 
certain prieſts had it bordered with purple; as had alſo pri- 
vate perſons when they exhibited games. 
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appear taller than he was. He had always cloaths and 
ſhoes, proper to go abroad in, ready by him in his bed- 
chamber, for any ſudden occaſion. | 
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LXXIV. At his table, which was always plentiful 
and elegant, he conſtantly entertained company ; but was 
very ſcrupulous in the choice of them. Valerius Meſ- 
ſala informs us, that he never admitted any freedman to 
his table, except Menas, after he had betrayed to him 
Pompey's fleet, but not until he had promoted him to the 
ſtate of the ſree- born. He writes himſelf that he invited 
to his table a perſon in whoſe country-houſe he lodged, 
that had formerly been a ſpy to him. He often would 
come late to table, and withdraw ſoon, ſo that the company 
began ſupper before his coming in, and continued at table 
aſter his departure, His entertainments conſiſted of three 
diſhes, or at moſt only fix. But if the expence was mo- 
derate, the complaiſance with which he treated his com- 
pany was extraordinary. For ſuch as were filent, or talk- 
ed low, he excited to bear a part in the common conver- 
ſation ; and ordered in muſic and ſtage-players and dan- 
cers from the Circus, and very often itinerant declaimers, 
to enliven the company. 


LXXV. Feſtivals and ſolemn days of joy he uſually 
celebrated in a very expenſive manner, but ſometimes 
only in a jocular manner, In the Saturnalia, or at 
any other time when the fancy took him, he would 
diſtribute to his company cloaths, gold, and ſilver: ſome- 
times coins of all ſorts, even of the ancient kings of Rome 
and of other nations: ſometimes nothing but bair- cloth; 
ſponges, peels and pincers, and other things of that kind, 
with obſcure and ambiguous inſcriptions upon them. He 


uſed like wiſe to fell tickets of things of very unequal value, 
M and 
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and pictures with the back ſides turned towards the come 
pany at table; and ſo, by the unknown quality of the lot, 
diſappoint or gratify the expectation of the purchaſers. 
This ſort of traffic went round the whole company, every 
one being obli ged to buy ſomething, and to run the chance 
of loſs or gain with the reſt, 


LXXVI. He was a man of a little ſtomach (for I muſt 
not omit even this article), and commonly uſed a plain 
diet. He was particularly fond of coarſe. bread, ſmall 
fiſhes, cheeſe made of cow's milk, and green figs of that 
kind that comes twice a year. He would eat before ſup- 
per, at any time, and in any place, when he had an ap- 
petite. The following paſſages relative to this ſubject, I 
have tranſcribed from his letters. I ate a little bread 
and ſome ſmall dates in my chaiſe.” Again. In re- 
turning home from the palace in my chair, I ate an ounce 
of bread, and a few raiſins.” Again. No Jew, my 
dear Tiberius, ever keeps a faſt ſo ſtrictly upon the Sab- 
bath, as I have kept one to-day; who in the bath, and 
after the firſt hour of the night, ate two mouthfuls of 
bread, before I began to be anointed,” From this great in- 
difference about his diet, he ſometimes ſupped by himſelf, 
before his company began, or after they had done ; and 
would not touch a morſel at table with his gueſts. 


LXXVII. He was naturally extremely ſparing in the 
uſe of wine. Cornelius Nepos ſays, that he uſed to drink 
only three times at ſupper in the camp at Modena; and 
when he indulged himſelf the moſt, he never exceeded a 
pint.; or if he did, he threw it up again. Of all wines, he 
gave the preference to the Rhætic, but ſcarcely ever drank 
any in the day-time. Inſtead of drinking, he uſed to take 


a piece of bread dipped in cold water, or a ſlice of cu- 
cumber, 
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cumber, or ſome leaves of lettuce, or a green ſharp juicy 
apple, 


LXXVIII. After a little food at noon, he uſed to take 
a nap with his cloaths and ſhoes on, his feet covered, and 
his hand held before his eyes. After ſupper he common- 
ly withdrew to a couch in his ſtudy, where he continu- 
ed late, until he had put down in his Diary all or moſt 
of the remaining tranſactions of the day, which he had 
not before regiſtered, He would then go to bed, but ne- 
ver ſlept above ſeven hours at moſt, and that not without 
interruption : for he would wake three or four times in 
that ſpace, If he could not again fall aſleep, as ſome-- 
times happened, he would call for ſome perſon to read 
or tell ſtories to him, until ſleep ſupervened, which was 
uſually protracted till afier day-break. He never would 
ly awake in the dark, without ſomebody to fit by him. 
Very early 1ifing was apt to diſagree with him. On 
which account, if religious or ſocial duty obliged him to 
get up early, that he might guard as much as poſſible 
?gainſt the inconvenience reſulting from it, he uſed to 
lodge in ſome apartment belonging to any of his domeſtics, 
that was neareſt the place at which he was to give his at- 
tendance. If at any time a fit of drowſineſs ſeized him 
in paſſing along the ſtreets, he would order the chair to 
be ſet down, until he had taken a little ſleep. 


LXXIX. In perſon he was handſome and graceful, 
through all the ſtages of his life. But he was careleſs of 
dreſs ; and ſo little attentive to the adjuſtment of his hair, 
that he uſually had it done in great haſte, by ſeveral bar- 
bers at a time. He would ſometimes clip, and ſometimes 
ſhave his beard ; and during the operation, would be ei- 
ther reading or writing. His countenance, either when 
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he ſpoke or held his tongue, was ſo calm and ſerene, that 
a Gaul of the firſt rank declared amongſt his friends, that 
he was ſo much mollified by it, as to be reſtrained from 
throwing him down a precipice, in his paſſage over the 
Alps, upon being admitted to approach him, under the 
pretext of ſpeaking with him. His eyes were clear and 
bright; and he was willing it ſhould be thought that there 
was ſomething of a divine vigor in them. He was like- 
wiſe not a little pleaſed to ſce people, upon his looking 
ſtedfaſtly at them, lower their countenances, as if the ſun 
ſhone in their eyes. But in his old age, he ſaw very 
imperfectly with his left eye. His teeth were thin ſet, 
ſmall and rough, his hair a litde curled, and inclining to 
a yellow color. Bis eye-brows met; his ears were ſmall, 
and he had an aquiline noſe. His complexion was be- 
twixt brown and fair; his ſtature but low; though Julius 
Marathus his freedman ſays, he was five foot and nine 
inches in height. This however was ſo much concealed 
by the juſt proportion of his limbs, that it was only per- 
ceivable upon compariſon with ſome taller perſon ſtand- 
ivg by him. 


LXXX. He is ſaid to have been born with many ſpots 
upon his breaſt and belly, anſwering to the figure, order, 
and number of ſtars in the celeſtial Bear. He had beſides 
ſeveral callofities reſembling tetters, occaſioned by an itch- 
ing in his body, and the conſtant and violent uſe of the ſtri- 
gil in being rubbed. He had a weakneſs in his left hip, 
thigh, and leg, inſomuch that he often halted on that fide. 
But he received much benefit from the uſe of ſand and reeds. 
He likewiſe found the fore- finger of his right hand ſo weak 
ſometimes, that when it was benumbed and contracted 
with cold, to uſe it in writing, he was obliged to have re- 
courſe to a circular piece of horn. He had occaſionally 

a complaint 
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a complaint in the bladder; but upon voiding ſome 
{ones by urine, he was relieved from that pain, 


LXXXI. In all the ſtages of his life, he experienced 
ſome dangerous fits of ſickneſs, eſpecially after the conqueſt 
of Cantabria, when his liver being injured by a defluxion 
of rheum upon it, he was reduced to ſuch a condition, 
that he was obliged to undergo a deſperate and doubtful 
method of cure: for warm applications having no effect, 
Antonius Muſa directed the uſe of thoſe which were cold. 
He was likewiſe ſubject to fits of ſickneſs at ſtated times 
every year; for about his birth-day he was commonly a 
little indiſpoſed. In the beginning of ſpring, he was at- 
tacked with an inflation of the midriff; and when the wind 
was ſoutherly, with a cold in his head. By all theſe com- 
plaints, his conſtitution was ſo ſhattered, that he could 
not eaſily bear either heat or cold. 


LXXXII. In winter, he was fortified againſt the in- 
clemency of the weather by a thick toga, four tunics, a 
thirt, a flannel ſtomacher, and wrappers upon his legs and 
thighs. In ſummer, he lay with tlie doors of his bed- 
chamber open, and frequently in a piazza, with water flow- 
Ing along the place, and a perſon ſtanding by to fan him. 
He could not bear even the winter's ſun; and at home, ne- 
ver walked in the open air without a broad-brimmed hat on 
his head. He uſually travelled in a chair, and in the night; 
and with ſo flow a pace, that he would be two days in 
going to Præneſte or Tibur. And if he could go to any 
place by ſea, he preferred that mode of conveyance to tra- 
velling by land. He ſupported however his crazy conſtitu- 
tion with great care, and chieily by being ſparing in the 
uſe of the bath. He was oſten rubbed with oil, and uſed 
to ſweat by a fire ; after which he was waſhed with wa- 
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ter, warmed either over a fire, or by being expoſed to 
the heat of the ſun. When, upon account of his nerves, 
he was obliged to have recourſe to ſea-water, or the 
waters of Albula, he always-placed himſelf upon a wooden 
ſeat, which he called by a Spaniſh name Dureta, and toſſ- 
ed about his hands and feet in the water by turns, 


LXXXIII. Immediately after the concluſion of the 
civil wars, he laid aſide the uſual exerciſes of arms, and 
riding in the Field of Mars ; inſtead of which he betook 
himſelf at firſt to the larger ball; but ſoon after, uſed no 
other exerciſe than that of going abroad in his chair, or 
walking. Towards the end of his walk, he would run 
leaping, wrapped up in linen or flannel. For amuſe- 
ment he would ſometimes angle, or play with the tali, 
checquers, or nuts, with pretty prattling little boys, whom 
he uſed to procure from various parts, particularly Mau- 
ritania and Syria, But dwarfs, and ſuch as were in any 
way deformed, he held in abhorrence, as Juſus nature 
(the ſport of nature) and ominous creatures, 


LXXXIV. From early youth he devoted himſelf. wich 
great diligence and application to the ſtudy of eloquence, 
and the -other liberal arts, In the war of Modena, not- 
withſtanding the weighty affairs in which he was engaged, 
he is ſaid to have read, written, and declaimed every day. 
He never addreſſed the Senate, people, or ſoldiery, but in 
a premeditated ſpeech, though he was not deſtitute of the 
talent of ſpeaking extempore. And leſt his memory 
ſhould fail him, as well as to prevent the loſs of time in 
getting his ſpeeches by heart, he reſolved to read them all. 
In his intercourſe with individuals, and even with his wife 
Livia, upon a ſubjęct of importance, he had all he would 
ſay down in writing, leſt, if he ſpoke extempore, he ſhould 

ſay 
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ſay more or leſs than was proper. He delivered himſelf 
in a ſweet and peculiar tone, in which he was diligently 
inſtructed by a maſter. But when he had a cold, he ſome- 
times made uie of a crier for the dehvery of his ſpeeches 
to the people. | 


LXXXV. He compoſed a great many pieces, and 
upon various ſubjects, in proſe, ſome of which he read 
occaſionally at a meeting of friends as to an auditory ; as 
his “ Anſwers to Brutus in regard to Cato.” Thoſe 
volumes he read almoſt quite through himſelf; but being 
then advanced in years, and fatigued with the exerciſe, 
he gave the reſt to Tiberius to read for him. He like- 
wiſe read over to his friends his “ Exhortations to Philo- 
ſophy,“ and The Hiſtory of his own Life,“ which he 
continued in thirteen books, as far as the war of Cantabria, 
but no farther. He likewiſe made ſome attempts at poe- 
try. There is extant one book written by him in hexa- 
meter verſe, of which both the ſubject and title is Sicily. 
There is another book of Epigrams likewiſe, as ſmall as 
the preceding, which he compoſed almoſt entirely in the 
time of bathing. Theſe are all his compoſitions in the 
poetical department: for though he had begun with great 
eagerneſs a Tragedy, yet the ſtyle of it not pleaſing him, 
he cancelled the whole; and his friends ſaying to him, 
« What is your Ajax a doing?“ he anſwered, “ My Ajax 
has fallen upon a ſpunge.” 


LXXXVI. He had a neat chaſte ſtyle, untainted with 
any frivolous or impertinent ſentiments, and free from the 
offenſiveneſs, as he calls it, of obſolete words. His chief 
object was to deliver his thoughts with all poſſible per- 
ſpicuity. To obtain this end, and that he might no where 
perplex, or retard the reader or hearer, he made no 
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ſcruple to add prepoſitions to his verbs, or to repeat the 
ſame conjunction ſeveral times; which, when omitted, oc- 
eafion ſome little obſcurity, but give a grace to the ſtyle, 
The aukward imitators of others, and ſuch as affected ob- 
ſolete words, he equally deſpiſed, as faulty in a different 
manner. He ſometimes indulged himſelf in jeſting, par- 
ticularly with his friend Mecænas, whom he rallied upon 
all occaſions for his . perfumed locks,” and bantered by 
jmitating the manner of his expreſſion. Nor did he ſpare 
Tiberius, who was fond of obſolete and antiquated words, 
He attacks M. Antony as a madman, writing rather to 
make men ſtare, than to be underſtood ; and by way of 
farcaſm upon his depraved and fickle taſte in the choice 
of words, he writes to him thus: And are you yet in 
doubt, whether Cimber Annius or Veranius Flaccus be 
more proper for your imitation? ſo as to make uſe of 
words which Salluſtius Criſpus has borrowed from the 
* Origines' of Cato? or do you think that the verboſe 
empty bombaſt of Aſiatic orators is fit to be transfuſed 
mto our language?” And in a letter where he commends 
the ingenuity of his grand-daughter Agrippina, he ſays, 
But you muſt be particularly careful, both in writing 
and ſpeaking, to avoid affectation.“ 


LXXXVII. In ordinary converſation, he made uſe of 
expreſſions peculiar to himſelf, as appears from ſeveral 
letters in his own hand-writing: in which, now and 
then, when he means to intimate that ſome perſons would 
never pay their debts, he ſays, „ They will pay at the 
Greek Calends,” And when he adviſes to patience un- 
der the ſituation of affairs, ſuch as it then was, he would 
fay, © Let us be content with this Cato.” To expreſs 
the expedition with which any thing was done, he faid, 
„It was ſooner done then ſparrowgraſs was boiled.” 

He 
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He conſtantly puts baceolus for fiultus, pullejaceus for pul- 
Ius, wacerroſus for ceritus, vapide ſe habere for male, and 
betiſſare for languere, which is commonly called lachaniſ- 
fare. Likewiſe mus for ſumus, domos for domus in the 
genitive ſingular. With reſpect to the laſt two peculi- 
arities, leſt any perſon ſhould imagine that they were only 
ſlips of his pen, and not cuſtomary with him, he never 
varies, I have likewiſe remarked this ſingularity in his 
hand-writing : he never divides his words, ſo as to carry 
the letters which cannot be inſerted at the end of a line to 
the next, but puts them below the other, encloſed with 2 
. ſemicircle. 


LXXXVIII. He did not adhere ſtrictly to orthography 
as laid down by the grammarians, but ſeems to have been 
of the opinion of thoſe, who think that we ought to write 
as we ſpeak ; for as to his changing and omitting not only 
letters but whole ſyllables, it is a vulgar miſtake. Nor 
ſhould I have taken notice of it, but that it appears ſtrange 
to me, any perſon ſhould have told us, that he ſent a 
ſucceſſor to a Conſular lieutenant of a province, as an ig- 
norant illiterate fellow, upon his obſerving that he had 
written ix: for ih. When he had a mind to write in 
the way of cypher, he put 4 for «, c for &, and ſo forth 
and inſtead of x, aa | 


LXXXIX. He was no leſs fond of Grecian literature, 
in which he made conſiderable proficiency ; having for 
this purpoſe had the affiſtance of Apollodorus of Perga- 
mus, as his maſter in rhetoric, whom, though much ad- 
vanced in years, he took with him, when he was very 
young, from the city to Apollonia. Afterwards, being 
inſtructed in philology by Sphærus, he took into his fa- 
mily Areus * philoſopher, and his ſons Dionyſius and 

Nicanor; 
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Nicanor; but he never could ſpeak the Greek tongue 
readily, nor ever ventured to compoſe in it. For if there 
was occaſion for him to deliver his ſentiments in that 
language, he always expreſſed what he had to ſay in 
Latin, and gave it another to tranſlate. He was evident- 
ly not unacquainted with the poetry of the Greeks, and 
had a great taſle for ancient comedy, which he often 
brought upon the ſtage, in his public entertainments of 
the people. In reading the Greek and Latin authors, he 
paid particular attention to precepts and examples, which 
might be uſeful in public or private life. Thole ho uſed 
to tranſcribe verbatim, and ſend either to his domeſtics, 
or to ſuch as had the command of his armies, or the go- 
vernment of his provinces, or to the magiſtrates of the 
city ; as any of them ſeemed to ſtand in need of admoni- 
tion. He likewiſe read whole books to the Senate, and 
made them known to the people by proclamation ; as the 
orations of Q. Metellus “ for the Encouragement of Ma- 
trimony,” and thoſe of Rutilius about “a Method of 
Building ;” to ſhew the people that he was not the firſt 
who had proſecuted thoſe objects, but that the ancients 
likewiſe had thought them worthy their attention. He 
was a great encourager of men of parts and learning. He 
would hear them read their works with a great deal of 
patience and good nature; and not only pieces of poetry 
and hiſtory, but ſpeeches and dialogues likewiſe. He 
was diſpicaſed however that any thing ſhould be written 
upon himſelf, except in a grave manner, and by men of 
the moſt eminent abilities: and he enjoined the Prætors 
not to ſuffer his name to be made too common in the con- 
teſts amongſt orators and poets for victory. 


XC. With reſpect to his obſervation of omens or the 
like, we have the following account of him. He had ſo 
| great 
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great a dread of thunder and lightning, that he always 
carried about him a ſeal's ſkin, by way of preſervation. 
And upon any apprehenſion of a ſtorm, he would retire 
to ſome vault under ground; having formerly been ter- 
rified by a flaſh of lightning, as he was travelling m the 
night, which we have already taken notice of, 


XCI. He neither lighted his own dreams, nor thoſe 
of other people relating to himſelf. Ar the battle of Phi- 
lippi, though he had reſolved not to ſtir out of his tent, on 
account of being indiſpoſed, yet, upon the occaſion of a 
dream which a friend of his had, he altered his refotu- 
tion; and it was fortunate for him that he did ſo; for the 
camp was taken, and his couch, upon a ſuppoſition of 
his being in it, was pierced in ſeveral parts, and cut to 
pieces. He had many frivolous filly dreams during the 
ſpring ; but in the other parts of the year, his dreams were 
leſs frequent, and more ſignificative. Upon his frequently 
viſiting a temple in the Capitol, which he had dedicated 
to Thundering Jove, he dreamt that Jupiter Capitolinus 
complained that his worſhippers were taken from him, 
and that upon this he replied, he had only given him the 
Thunderer for his porter. He therefore immediately 
hung the ceiling of the temple round with little bells; be- 
cauſe ſuch commonly hung at the gates of great houſes. 
Upon occaſion of a dream too, he always, oa a certaia 
day of the year, begged an alms of the people, reaching 
out his hand to receive the dole with which they preſent- 
ed him, 


XCII. Some ſigns and omens he regarded as infallible. 
If in the morning his ſhoe was put on wrong, or the left 
inſtead of the right, that was with him a diſmal preſage. 
If, upon his ſetting out on a long journey by ſea or land, 

there 
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there happened to fall a miſling rain he held it to be a 
good fign, of a ſpeedy and happy return. He was much 
affected likewiſe with any thing out of the common 
courſe of nature. A palm-tree, which chanced to grow 
wp betwixt ſome ſtones in the pavement before his houſe, 
he tranſplanted into a court where the houſehold Gods 
were placed, and took all poſſible care to make it thrive. 
When, in Capreæ, ſome decayed branches of an old oak, 
which hung drooping to the ground, recovered themſelves 
upon his arrival in that ifland, he was ſo rejoiced at it, 
that he made an exchange with the government of Naples, 
of the iſland of Ænaria, for that of Capreæ. He likewiſe 
obſerved certain days ; as never to go from home the day 
after the Nundinæ *, nor to begin any thing of ſerious 
buſineſs upon the Nones +; avoiding nothing elle in it, 
as he writes to Tiberius, than the unluckineſs of the 


name, 


* The Nunding were every ninth day, when a market was 
held at Rome, and the people came to it from the country. The 
practice was not then introduced amongſt the Romans, of di- 
viding their time into weeks, as we do in imitation of the 
Jews. Dion, who flouriſhed under Severus, ſays that it firſt 
took place a little before his time, and was derived from the 
Egyptians. 

+ The Romans divided their months into Calends, Nones, 
and Ides. The firſt day of the month was the Calends of 
that month; whence they reckoned backwards, diſtinguiſh- 
ing the time by the day before the Calends, the ſecond day 
before the Calends, and ſo on, to the Ides of the preceding 
month. In eight months of the year, the Nones were the fifth 
day, and the Ides the thirteenth : but in March, May, July, 
and October, the Nones fell on the ſeventh, and the Ides on 
the fifteenth, From the Nones, they reckoned backwards 
to the Calends, as they alſo did from the Ides to the Nones. 


XClII. With 
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XOIII. With regard to the religious ceremonies of 
foreign nations, he was a ſtrict obſerver of ſuch as had 
been eſtabliſhed by ancient cuſtom ; but others he held in 
no eſteem. For having been initiated at Athens, and be- 
ing afterwards to hear a cauſe at Rome, relative to the 
privileges of the prieſts of the Attic Ceres, when ſome of 
the myſteries of that worſhip were to be introduced in the 
pleadings, he diſmiſſed thoſe who ſat upon the bench as 
Judges with him, as well as the bye-ſtanders, and heard 
the debate upon thoſe points himſelf. But on the other 
hand, he not only declined, in his progreſs through Egypt, 
calling to viſit Apis, but he likewiſe commended his 
grandſon Caius for not paying his devotions at Jeruſalem 


in his paſſage by Judea. 


XCIV. Since we are upon this ſubject, it may not be 
improper to ſubjoin an account of the omens, before and 
at his birth, as well as afterwards, that gave hopes of his 
future grandeur, and the good fortune that conſtantly at- 
rended him. A part of the town-wall at Velitræ having 
in former times been ſtruck with thunder, the ſoothſayers 
gave their opinion upon it, that -a native of that place 
would ſome time or other be maſter of the Roman ſtate : 
in confidence of which prediction, the Velitrini, both im- 
mediately, and at ſeveral times after, made war with the 
Roman people, until they brought themſelves upon the 
brink of deſtruction. Ar laſt it appeared by the event, 
that that omen had portended the riſe of Auguſtus, Ju- 
lius Marathus informs us, that a few months before his 
birth, there happened at Rome a prodigy, by which was 
ſignified that Nature was in travail with a king for the 
Roman people ; and that the Senate being alarmed came 
to a reſolution that no child born that year ſhould be 
brought vp ; but that thoſe amongſt them, whoſe wives 

were 
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were pregnant, to ſecure to themſelves a proſpect of that 
dignity, took care that the reſolution of the Senate ſhould 


not be regiſtered in the treaſury. I find in the theologi- 
cal books of Aſclepiades the Mendeſian, that Atia, upon 


attending at midnight a religious ſolemnity in honor of 
Apollo, when the reſt of the matrons retired home, took 
2 nap in her chair in the temple, and that a ſerpent im- 
mediately crept to her, and ſoon after withdrew. She 
awaking upon it, purified herſelf, as uſual after the em- 
braces of her huſband ; and inſtantly there appeared upon 
her body a mark in the form of a ſerpent, which ſhe 
never aſter could efface, and which obliged her, during 
the ſubſequent part of her life, to decline the uſe of the 
public baths. Auguſtus, it is added, was born in the 


tenth month after, and for that reaſon was thought to be 


the ſon of Apollo. The ſame Atia, before her delivery, 
dreamt that her bowels ſtretched to the ſtars, and ex- 
panded through the whole circuit of heaven and earth. 
His father Octavius likewiſe dreamt that a ſun-beam 
iſſued from his wife's womb. Upon the day he was 
born, the Senate being employed upon the conſideration 
of Catiline's conſpiracy, and Octavius, upon account of 
his wite's condition, coming late into the houſe, it is a 
well known fact, that Publius Nigidius, upon hearing 
the occaſion of his coming ſo late, and the hour of his 
wife's delivery, declared that the world had got a maſtcr, 
Afterwards, when OCtavius, upon marching with his ar- 
my through the wilds of Thrace, according to the uſage 
of the country, conſulted the oracle of father Bacchus 
about his ſon, he received from the prieſts an anſwer to 
the ſame purpoſe ; becauſe when they poured wine upon 
the altar, there burſt out ſo prodigious a flame, that it 
aſcended abqve the roof of the temple, and reached up to 


the heavens, a circumſtance which. had never happened 
to 
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to any one but Alexander the Great, upon his ſacrificing 
at the ſame altars. And next night he dreamt he ſaw 
his ſon under a more than human appearance, with thun- 
der and a ſceptre, and the other habiliments of Jupiter, 
having on his head a crown ornamented with rays, mount- 
ed upon a chariot decked with laurel, and drawn by fix 
milk-white horſes. Whilſt he was yet an infant, as C. 
Druſus relates, being laid in his cradle by his nurſe, and 
in a low place, the next day he was not to be found, and 
after he had been ſought for a long time, he was at laſt 
diſcovered upon a very high tower, lying wita his face 
towards the eaſt, When he firſt began to ſpeak, he or- 
dered the frogs that happened to make a troubleſome 
noiſe, upon an eſtate belonging to the family near the 
town, to be ſilent; and there goes a report that frogs 
never croaked there ſince that time. As he was dining 
in a grove about four miles from Rome on the road to 
Campania, an eagle ſuddenly ſnatched a piece of bread 
out of his hand, and flying to a prodigious height with 
it, came unexpeCtedly down again by an eaſy motion, 
and returned it to him. Q. Catulus, for two nights ſuc- 
ceſſively after his dedication of the Capitol, had a dream. 
The firſt night he dreamt that Jupiter, out of ſeveral boys 
that were playing about his altar, ſelected one into whoſe 
boſom he put the public ſeal of the commonwealth, 
which he had in his hand; but in his viſion the next 
night, he ſaw in the boſom of Jupiter Capitolinus, the 
ſame boy, whom he ordered to be taken down, but was 


forbid by the God, on account of his being educated _ 
for the preſeryation of the commonwealth. And the 


next day, meeting with Auguſtus, whom till that 
hour he had not the leaſt knowledge of, looking at 
him wich admiration, he faid he was extremely like 


the boy that he had dreamt of. Some give a dif- 


ſerent 
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ſerent account of Catulus's firft dream, as if Jupiter, upon 
ſeveral boys requeſting of him that they might have a 
guardian, had pointed to one amongſt them, to whom 
they were to prefer their requeſts ; and putting his fingers 
to the boy's mouth to kiſs, he afterwards applied them to 
his own. M. Cicero, as he was attending C. Czfar to 
the Capitol, happened to be telling ſome of his friends a 
dream which he had had the preceding night, of a comely 
youth let down from heaven by a golden chain, who 
ſtood at the door of the Capitol, and had a whip delivered 
him by Jupiter. And immediately upon fight of Au- 
guſtus, who had been ſent for by his uncle Cæſar to the 
facrifice, and was as yet perfectly unknown to the reſt of 
the company, he affirmed that was the very boy he had 
ſeen in his dream. When he aſſumed the manly habit; 
his Senatorian tunic becoming looſe in the ſeam on each 
ſide, fell at his feet. Some would have this to forebode, 
that the Order, of which that was a mark of diſtinction, 
would ſome time or other be ſubject to him. Julius 
Czfar, in cutting down a wood to make room for his 
camp near Munda, happened to light upon a palm: tree, 
and ordered it to be preſerved as an omen of victory. 
From the root of this tree there put out immediately a 
ſucker, which in a few days grew to ſuch a height as not 
only to equal, but .overſhade it, and afford room for many 
neſts of wild pigeons which built in it, though that ſpecies 
of bird particularly avoids a hard and rough leaf. It is like- 
wiſe reported, that Czſar was chiefly influenced by this 
prodigy, to prefer his fiſter's grandſon before all others 
for his ſucceſſor. In his retirement at Apollonia, he went 
with his friend Agrippa, to wait upon Theogenes the 
aſtrologer. And Agrippa, who firſt defired to know his 
fortune, being aſſured that it would be almoſt incredibly 
great; he did not chuſe to diſcoyer his nativity, and per- 

8 ſiſted 
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fiſted ſome time in the refuſal, from a mixture of ſhame 
and fear, leſt the prediction in reſpett of him ſhould be 
inferior to that which had been announced to Agrippa. 
Being perſuaded however, after much importunity, to de- 
clare it, Theogenes ſtarted up from his ſeat, and paid him 
adoration. Not long after, Auguſtus was ſo confident of 
the greatneſs of his deſtiny, that he publiſhed his nati- 
vity, and ſtruck a filver coin, bearing upon it the ſign 
of Capricorn, under the influence of which he was 


born. 


XCV. After the death of Czfar, upon his return from 
Apollonia, as he was entering the city, on a ſudden, in a 
clear and bright {ky, a circle reſembling the rainbow ſur- 
rounded the body of the ſun ; and immediately after, the 
tomb of Julia, Czſar's daughter, was ſtruck by light= 
ning. In his firſt Conſulſhip, whilſt he was fitting for 
the obſervation of omens, twelve vultures preſented them« 
ſelves, as they had done to Romulus. And when he of- 
fered ſacrifice, the livers of all the victims were folded in- 
ward in the lower part; a circumſtance which was re- 

garded by all preſent, who had ſkill in things of that na- 
ture, as an indubitable prognoſtic of great and wonderful 


fortune, 


XC. He certainly had a pre-ſentiment of the iſſue 

of all his wars. When the troops of the Triumviri were 
collected about Bononia, an eagle, which ſat upon his 
tent, and was attacked by two crows, beat them both, 
and knocked them down to the ground, in the view of 
the whole army ; who thence inferred that a difference 
would ariſe amongſt the three colleagues, which would 
de attended with the like event: and it accordingly hap- 
pened. At Philippi, he was aſſured of ſucceſs by a Theſ- 


ſalian, upon the W as he pretended, of Cæſar 
N himſelf, 
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himſelf, who had appeared to him while he was travel- 
ling in a bye-road. At Peruſia, the ſacrifice not pre- 


ſenting any favorable intimations, but the contrary, he 
ordered an additional number of victims to be cut up; 
but the enemy by a ſudden ſally carrying all away, it was 
agreed amongſt the augurs as an infallible event, that all 
the danger and misfortune which a ppeared in the entrails, 
would fall upon the heads of thoſe who had got poſſeſ- 
ſion of them. And accordingly it happened ſo. The day 
before the ſea-fight near Sicily, as he was walking upon 
the ſhore, a fiſh leaped out of the ſea, and laid itſelf at 
his foot. At Actium, while he was going down to his 
fleet to engage the enemy, he was met by an aſs with a 
fellow driving it. The name of the man was Eutychus, 
and that of the animal, Nicon *. After the victory, he 
erected a brazen ſtatue to each, in a temple built upon the 
ground where he had encamped. 


XCVII. His death, of which I ſhall now ſpeak, and 
his ſubſequent deification, were intimated by divers ma- 
nifeſt prodigies. As he was finiſhing the Cenſus amidſt 
a great crowd of people in the Field of Mars, an eagle 
flew about him ſeveral times, and then directed i its courſe 
to a neighbouring temple, where it ſat down upon the 
name of Agrippa, and at the firſt letter. Upon obſerving 
this, he ordered Tiberius to put up the vows, which it is 
uſual to make on ſuch occaſions, for the ſucceeding Luſ- 
trum. For he declared he would not meddle with what it 
was probable he ſhould never accompliſh, though the tables 
were ready drawn for it. About the ſame time, che firſt 


* The good omen, in this inſtance, was founded upon the 
etymology of the names of the aſs and its driver; the former 
of which, in Greck, ſignifies victorious, and the latter, for- 


tunate. | 
8 | letter 
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letter of his name, in an inſcription upon a ſtatue of him, 
was ſtruck out by lightning; which was interpreted as a 
preſage that he would live only a hundred days longer : 
which number the letter C ſtands for, and that he would 
be placed amongſt the Gods; as Æſar, which is the re- 
maining part of the word Cæſar, ſignifies, in the Tuf- 
can language, a God. Being therefore about diſpatching 
Tiberius to Illyricum, and deſigning to go with him as 
far as Beneventum, but being detained by ſeveral per- 
ſons who applied to him upon account of cauſes they 
had depending, he cried out, which was afterwards re- 
garded as an omen of his death, Not all the buſineſs 
that can occur, ſhall detain me at Rome one moment 
longer; and ' ſetting out upon his journey, he went as 
far as Aſtura ; whence, contrary to his cuſtom, he put 
to ſea in the night-time, upon the occaſion of a fayorable 
wand. 


XCVIII. His ſickneſs was occaſioned by diarrhcea ; 
notwithſtanding which, he went round the coaſt of Cam- 
pania, and the adjacent iſlands, and ſpent four days in 
that of Caprez ; where he gave himſelf up entirely to his 
eaſe ; behaving, at the ſame time, to thoſe about him with 
the utmoſt good nature and complaiſance. As he hap- 
pened to ſail by the bay of Puteoli, the paſſengers and 
mariners aboard a ſhip of Alexandria juſt then arrived, 
clad all in white, with crowns upon their heads, loaded 
him with praiſes and joyful acclamations, crying out, 
« By you we live, by you we fail, by you enjoy our li- 
berty and our fortunes.” At which being greatly pleaſed, 


he diſtributed to each of his friends that attended him, | 


forty gold pieces, requiring from them an aſſurance by 
oath, not to employ the ſum given them any other way, 
than in the purchaſe of Alexandrian goods. Aud during 
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ſeveral days after, he diſtributed Togæ and Pallia &, upon 
condition that the Romans ſhould uſe the Grecian, and 
the Grecians the Roman dreſs and language. He like- 
wiſe conſtantly attended to ſee the boys perform their 
exerciſes, according to an ancient cuſtom ſtill continued 
at Caprez. He gave them likewiſe an entertainment in 
his preſence, and not only permitted, but required from 
them the utmoſt freedom in jeſting, and ſcrambling for 
fruit, victuals, and other things which he threw amongſt 
them. In a word, he indulged himſelf in all the ways of 
amuſement he could contrive. He called an iſland near 
Caprez Azgalor, the city of the Do-littles,” from 
the indolent life which ſeveral of his company led there. 
A favorite of his, one Maſgabas, he had uſed to call 
Kriohug, as if he had been the planter of the iſland. And 
obſerving from his parlour the tomb of this Maſgabas, 
who died a year before, frequented by a great company 
of people with torches, he pronounced upon it this verſe 


extempore, 


| Kriohou &* TuuCov rioopa Tvpupercy. 
I ſee the founder's tomb diſplay'd with lights. 


Then turning to Thraſyllus, a companion of Tiberius's, 
that lay oppoſite, he aſked him what poet he thought 
was the author of that verſe: who demurring upon it, 
he brought out another : 


'Opa; pate ManoſaCav Tiwuutver. 
Honor'd with flambeaux Maſgabas you ſee. 
*The De have been already deſcribed in a note upon 
| Chapter LXXIII. The Pallium was a cloak, or upper gar- 
| ment, worn by the Greeks, men and women, freemen and - 


ſervants, but almoſt always by philoſophers, and commonly JF 
by both ſexes at table. 
. and 
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and put the ſame queſtion to him concerning that like- 
wiſe. The latter replying, that, whoever was the author, 
the verſes were good, he ſet up a great laugh, and fell 
into an cxtraordinary vein of jeſting upon it. Soon after, 
paſſing over to Naples, though at that time. greatly diſ- 
ordered in his bowels, by the frequent returns of his dif. 
eaſe, he continued a ſpectator to the end of ſome ſolemn 
games which were performed every five years. in honor 
of him, and came with Tiberius to the place intended, 
But in his return, his diſorder encreaſing, he ſtopped at 
Nola, ſent for Tiberius back again, and had a long diſ- 
courſe with him in private ; after which he gave no 
farther attention to buſineſs of any importance. 


XCIX. Upon the day of his death, he now and then 
enquired, if there was any diſturbance in the town about 
him; and calling for a mirror, he ordered his hair to be 
combed, and his falling cheeks to be adjuſted. Then aſk- 
ing his friends that were admitted into the room, Do 
ye think that I have acted my part in life well?“ he im- 
mediately ſubjoined, f 
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Ei de Tay tf nan, Tv aS 
Aole xporor, xai TavTes; vueig WETH Kara; KTVTNTXTE. 


If all be right, with joy your voices raiſe 
In loud applauſes to the actor's praiſe, 


after which, having diſmiſſed them all, whilſt he was en- 
quiring of ſome that were juſt come from Rome, con- 
cerning Druſus's daughter, who was in a bad ſtate of» 
health, he expired amidſt the kiſſes of Livia, and with 
theſe words: Livia, live mindful of our marriage, and 
farewell !” dying a very eaſy death, and ſuch as he him- 
ſelf had always wiſhed for. For as often as he heard 
that any perſon had died quickly and without pain, he 
N 3 wiſhed 
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withed for himſelf and his friends the like taupe, (an + 


eaſy death), for that was the word he made uſe of. He 
_ diſcovered but one ſymptom before his death of his being 
delirious, which was this: he was all on a ſudden much 
frightened, and complained that he was carried. away by 
forty men. But this was rather a preſage, than any de- 
hrium : for preciſely that number of ſoldiers carried out 
| his corple, 


C. He expired in the ſame room in which his father 
Octavius had died, when the two Sextus's, Pompey and 
Apuleius, were Conſuls, upon the fourteenth of the calends 
of September, at the ninth hour of the day, wanting only 
five and thirty days of ſeventy-ſix years of age. His re- 
mains were carried by the magiſtrates of the municipia * 
and colonies, from Nola to Bovillæ, and in the night- 
time, becauſe of the ſcaſon of the year. During the in- 
tervals, the body lay in ſome court, or great temple, of 


each town, At Boville it was met by the Equeſtrian 


Order, who carried it to the city, and depoſited it in the 
porch-of his own houſe. The Senate proceeded with ſo 
much zeal in the arrangement of his funeral, and paying 
honor to his memory, that, amongſt ſeveral other propo- 
ſals, ſome were for having the funeral ꝓroceſſion made 
through the triumphal gate, preceded by the image of 
Victory, which is in the Senate-houſe, and the children 


* Municipia were foreign towns which obtained the right 
of Roman citizens, and were of different kinds, Some en- 
joyed all the rights of Roman citizens, except ſuch as could 
not be held without refiding at Rome, Others were inveſted 
'with the right of ſerving in the Roman legions, but not that 
of voting, nor of holding civil offices. The municipia uſed 
their own laws and cuſtoms ; nor were they . to re- 
ceive the Roman laws unleſs they choſe it. 


of 
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of the firſt quality, of both ſexes, ſinging the funeral 
ditty. Others moved, that on the day of the funeral, they 
ſhould lay aſide their gold rings, and wear rings of iron; 
and others, that his bones ſhould be collected by the 
prieſts of the ſuperior orders. One likewiſe propoſed to 
transfer the name of Auguſtus to September, becauſe he 
was born ia the latter, but died in the former. Another 
moved, that the whole period of time, from his birth to 
his death, ſhould be called the Auguſtan age, and be in- 
ſerted in the calendar under that title. But at laſt it was 
Judged proper to be moderate in the honors to be paid to 
his memory. Two funeral orations were pronounced in 
his praiſe, one before the temple of Julius, by Tiberius ; 
and the other before the Roſtra, under the old ſhops, by 
Druſus, Tiberius's ſon. The body was then carried upon 
the ſhoulders of Senators into the F ield of Mars, and 
there burnt. A man of Prætorian rank affirmed upon 
oath, that he ſaw his ſpirit aſcend into heaven. The moſt 
diſtinguiſhed perſons of the Equeſtrian Order, bare-footed, 
and with their tunics looſe, gathered up, his relics, and 
depofited them in the mauſoleum, which had been built 
in his ſixth Conſulſhip, betwixt the Flaminian way and 
the bank of the Tiber, at which time likewiſe he gave 
the woods and walks about it for the uſe of the | 


people. 


CI. He had made a will a year and four months be- 
fore his death, upon the third of the Nones of April, in 
the Conſulſhip of Lucius Plancus, and C. Silius. It 
conſiſted of two ſKkins of parchment, written partly in his 
hand, and partly by his freedmen Polybius and Hilarion. 
It had been committed to the cuſtody of the Veſtal Virgins, 
by whom it was now produced, with three other volumes, 
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all ſealed up as well as the will, which were every one 
read in the Senate. He appointed for his firſt heirs, 
Tiberius for two thirds of his eſtate, and Livia for the 
other third,” whom he likewiſe deſired to aſſume his name. 
The heirs ſubſtituted in their room, in caſe of death» 
were Druſus, Tiberius's ſon, for a third part, and Ger- 
manicus with his three. ſons for the reſt. Next to them 
were his relations, and ſeveral of his friends. He left in 
legacies to the Roman people forty millions of ſeſterces; 
to the tribes three millions five hundred thouſand ; to the 
guards, a thouſand each man ; to the city-battalions five 
hundred ; and to the ſoldiers in the legions three hundred 
each; which ſeveral ſums he ordered to be paid imme- 
diately after his death, For he had taken care that the 
money ſhould be ready in his exchequer, For the reſt 
he ordered different times of payment. In ſome of his be- 
queſts he went as far as twenty thouſand ſeſterces, for 
the payment of which he allowed a twelvemonth ; al- 
ledging for this procraſtination the ſcantineſs of his eſtate ; 
and declaring that not more than a hundred and fifty 
millions of ſeſterces would come to his heirs ; notwith- 
flanding that during the twenty preceding years, he had 
received, in legacies from his friends, the ſum of fourteen 
hundred millions ; .almoſt the whole of which, with his 
two paternal eſtates, and others that had been left him, he 
_ expended upon the public. He left order that the two 
Julias, his davghter and grand-daughter, ſhould not be 
buried in his ſepulchre. With regard to the three vo- 
lumes before mentioned, jn one of them he gave orders 
about his funeral; another contained a narrative of his 
actions, which he intended ſhould be inſcribed on braſs- 
plates, and placed before his mauſoleum ; in the third he 
had drawn up a conciſe account of the ſtate of the em- 
| pire ; 
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pire; as the number of ſoldiers in pay, what money 
there was in the treaſury, exchequer, and arrears of 
taxes; to which were added the names of the freedmen 
and ſlaves, from whom the ſeveral accounts might be 
taken. 


OCTAVIUS Cæſar, afterwards Auguſtus, had now 
attained to the ſame ſituation in the ſtate which had for- 
merly been occupied by Julius Ceſar ; and though he 
entered upon it by violence, he continued to enjoy it 
through life with almoſt uninterrupted tranquillity. By 
the long duration of the late civil war, with its concomi- 
tant train of public calamities, the minds of men were 
become leſs averſe to the proſpect of an abſolute govern- 
ment; at the ſame time that the new emperor, naturally 
prudent and politic, had learned from the fate of Julius 
the art of preſerving ſupreme power without arrogating 
to himſelf any invidious mark of diſtinction. He affected 
to decline public honors, diſclaimed every idea of per- 
ſonal ſuperiority, and in all his behaviour diſplayed a de- 
gree of moderation which prognoſticated the moſt happy 
effects, in reſtoring peace and proſperity to the haraſſed 
empire, The tenor of his future condact was ſuitable 
to this auſpicious commencement. While he endea- 
vored to conciliate the affections of the people by lend- 
ing money to thoſe who ſtood in need of it, at low in- 
tereſt, or without any at all, and by the exhibition of 
public ſhews, of which the Romans were remarkably 
fond ; he was attentive to the preſervation of a becoming 
dignity in the government, and to the correction of 
morals, The Senate, which, in the time of Sylla, had 
| encreaſed 
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encreaſed to upwards of four hundred, and, during the 

civil war, to a thouſand members, by the admiſſion of 
improper perſons, he reduced to fix hundred; and being 
inveſted with the ancient office of Cenſor, which had for 
ſome time been diſuſed, he exerciſed an arbitrary but legal 
authority over the conduct of every rank in the ſtate ; by 
which he could degrade Senators and Knights, and inflict 
upon all citizens an ignominious ſentence for any im- 
moral or indecent behaviour, But nothing contributed 
more to render the new form of government acceptable 
to the people, than the frequent diſtribution of corn, and 
ſometimes largeſſes, amongſt the commonalty : for an 
occaſional ſcarcity of proviſions had always been the chief 
cauſe of diſcontents and tumults in the capital. To the 
intereſts of the army he likewiſe paid particular attention. 
It was by the aſſiſtance of the legions that he had riſen 
to power; and they were the men who, in the laſt reſort, 
if ſuch an emergency ſhould ever occur, could alone en- 
able _ to preſerve it, 


Hiſtory relates, that after the overthrow of Antony, 
Auguſtus held a conſultation with Agrippa and Mecznas 
abcut reſtoring the republican form of government, when 
Agrippa gave his opinion in favor of that meaſure, and 

Mecznas oppoſed it. The object of this conſultation, 
in reſpect of its future conſequences on ſociety, is perhaps 
the moſt important ever agitated in any cabinet, and re- 
quired, for the mature diſcuſſion of it, the whole col- 
lective wiſdom of the ableſt men in the empire. Bu 
this was a reſource which could ſcarcely be adopted, 
either with ſecurity to the public quiet, or with unbiaſſed 
judgment in the determination of the queſtion. The bare 
agitation of ſuch a point would have excited an imme- 


diate and ſtrong anxiety for its final reſult ; while the 
friends 
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friends of a republican government, who were ſtill far 
more numerous than thoſe of the other party, would have 
ſtrained every nerve to procure a determination in their 
own favor; and the Prætorian guards, the ſureſt protec- 
tion of Auguſtus, finding their ſituation rendered pre- 
carious by ſuch an unexpected occurrence, would have 
readily liſtened to the ſecret propoſitions and intrigues of 
the Republicans for ſecuring their acquieſcence to the de- 
ciſion on the popular fide, If, when the ſubject came 
into debate, Auguſtus ſhould be ſincere in the declara- 
tion to abide by the reſolution of the council, it is be- 
yond all doubt, that the reſtoration of a republican go- 
vernment would have been vated by a great majority of 
the afſembly, If, on the contrary, he ſhould not be fin- 
cere, which is the more probable ſuppoſition, and ſhould 
incur the ſuſpicion of practiſing ſecretly with members 
for a decifion according to his with, he would have 
rendered himſelf obnoxious to the public odium, and 
given riſe to diſcontents which might have endangered 
his future ſecurity, | 


But to ſubmit this important queſtion to the free and 
unbiaſſed deciſion of a numerous aſſembly, it is probable, 
neither ſuited the inclination of Auguſtus, nor perhaps, 
in his opinion, correſponded with his perſonal ſafety. 
With a view to the attainment of unconſtitutional power, 
he had formerly deſerted the cauſe of the Republic when 
its affairs were in a proſperous ſituation ; and now when 
his end was accompliſhed, there could be little ground to 
expect, that he ſhould voluntarily relinquiſh the prize for 
Which he had ſpilt the beſt blood of Rome, and contended 
for ſo many years. Ever ſince the final defeat of An- 
tony in the battle of Actium, he had governed the Roman 
ſtate with uncontroled authority ; and though there is in 

the 
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the nature of unlimited power an intoxicating quality, 
injurious both to public and private virtue, yet all hiſtory 
contradicts the ſuppoſition of its being endued with any 
which is unpalatable to the general taſte of mankind. 


There were two chief motives by which Auguſtus 
would naturally be influenced in a deliberation on this 
important ſubject; namely, the love of power, and the 
perſonal danger which he might incur from relinquiſhing 


it. Either of theſe motives might have been a ſufficient | 


inducement for retaining his authority ; but when they 


both concurred, as they ſeem to have done upon this oc- 


caſion, their united force was irreſiſtible. The argu- 


ment, ſo far as relates to the love of power, reſts upon a 
ground, concerning the ſolidity of which, little doubt can 


be entertained: but it may be proper to enquire, in a few 
words, into the foundation of that perſonal danger which 
he dreaded to incur, on returning to the ſtation of a pri- 
vate citizen, | 


Auguſtus, as has been already obſerved, had formerly 
ſided with the party which attempted to reſtore public 
liberty after the death of Julius Cæſar: but he afterwards 
abandoned the popular cauſe, and joined in the ambitious 
views of Antony and Lepidus to uſurp amongſt them- 
ſelves the entire dominion of the ſlate. By this change 
of conduct, he turned his arms againſt the ſupporters of 
a form of government which he had virtually recognized 
as the legal conſtitution of Rome ; and, what involved a 
direct implication of treaſon, againſt the ſacred repreſen- 
tatives of that government, the Conſuls, formally and 


duly clefted. Upon ſuch a charge he might be amenable 


to the capital laws of his country. This, however, was 


a danger which might be fully obviated, by procuring 


from, 
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from the Senate and people an act of oblivion, previouſly 
to his abdication of the ſupreme power ; and this was a 
preliminary which doubtleſs they would have admitted 
and ratified with unanimous approbation. It therefore 
appears that he could be expoſed to no inevitable danger 
on this account : but there was another quarter where 
his perſon was vulnerable, and where even the laws 
might not be ſufficient to protect him againſt the efforts 
of private reſentment. The bloody proſcription of the 
Triumvirate no act of amneſty could ever eraſe from the 
minds of thoſe who had been deprived by it of their 
neareſt and deareſt relations; and amidſt the numerous 
eonneCtions of the illuſtrious men ſacrificed on that horri- 
ble occaſion, there might ariſe ſome deſperate avenger, 
whoſe indelible reſentment' nothing leſs would fatisfy 
than the blood of the ſurviving delinquent. Though Au- 
guſtus, therefore, might not, like his great predeceſſor, 
be ſtabbed in the Senate-houſe, he might receive into his 
vitals the ſword or poniard in a leſs conſpicuous ſitua- 
tion. After all, there ſeems to have been little danger 
from this quarter likewiſe : for Sylla, who in the pre- 
ceding age had been guilty of equal enormities, was per- 
mitted, on relinquiſhing the place of perpetual DiQator, 
to end his days in quiet retirement ; and the undiſturbed 
ſecurity which Auguſtus ever afterwards enjoyed, affords 
ſufficient proof, that all apprehenſion of danger to his 
perſon was merely chimerical. 


We have hitherto conſidered this grand conſultation as 
it might be influenced by the paſſions or prejudices of the 
emperor : we ſhall now take a ſhort view of the ſubjet 
in the light in which it is connected with arguments of a 
n nature, and with public utility. The arguments 

handed 
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handed down by hiſtory reſpecting this conſultation are 
few, and imperfedly delivered; but they may be ex- 
tended upon the general principles maintained on each 
fide of the queſtion. 


For the reſtoration of the republican government, it 
might be contended, that from the expulſion of the kings 
to the Dictatorſhip of Julius Ceſar, through a period of 
upwards of four hundred and fixty years, the Roman 
Kate, abating a ſhort intermiſion only, had flouriſhed 
and encreaſed with a degree of proſperity unexampled in 
the annals of human kind: That the republican form of 
government was not only beſt adapted to the improve- 
ment of national grandeur, but to the ſecurity of general 
freedom, the great object of all political aſſociation : That 
public virtue, by which alone nations could ſubſiſt in 
vigor, was cheriſhed and protected by no mode of ad- 
miniſtretion ſo much as by that which connected, in the 
ſtrongeſt bonds of union, the private intereſts of indi- 
viduals with thoſe of the community : That the habits 
and prejudices of the Roman people were unalterably at- 
tached to the form of government eſtabliſhed by ſo long 
a preſcription, and would never ſubmit, for any length of 
time, to the rule of one perſon, without making every 
poſſible effort to recover their liberty: That though de- 
ſpotiſm, under a mild and wiſe prince, might in ſome re- 
ſpects be regarded as preferable to a conſtitution which 
was occaſionally expoſed to the inconvenience of faction 
and popular tumults, yet it was a dangerous experiment 
to abandon the government of the nation to the contin- 
gency of ſuch a variety of characters as uſually occurs in 
the ſucceſſion of princes; and upon the whole, that the 
intereſts of the people were more ſafely entruſted in the 
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hands of annual magiſtrates elected by themſelves, than 
in thoſe of any individual whoſe power was permanent, 
and ſubject to no legal control. 


In favor of deſpotic government it might be urged, that 
though Rome had ſubſiſted long and gloriouſly under a 
republican form of government, yet ſhe had often ex- 
perienced ſuch violent ſhocks, from popular tumults or 
the factions of the great, as had threatened her with im- 
minent deſtruction: That a republican government was 
only accommodated to a people amongſt whom the divi- 
ſion of property gave to no claſs of citizens ſuch a degree 
of pre-eminence as might prove dangerous to public free. 
dom : That there was required in that form of political 
conſtitution, a ſimplicity of life and ſtrictneſs of manners 
which are never obſerved to accompany a high degree of 
public proſperity : That in reſpect of all theſe conſidera- 
tions, ſuch a form of government was u:terly incompati- 
ble with the preſent circumſtances of the Romans : That 
by the conqueſt of ſo many foreign nations, by the lucra- 
tive governments of provinces, the ſpoils of the enemy in 
war, and the rapine too often practiſed in time of peace, 
ſo great had been the aggrandizement of particular fa- 
milies in the preceding age, that though the form of the 
ancient conſtitution ſhould ſtill remain inviolate, the peo- 
ple would no longer live under a free Republic, but an 
- ariſtocratical uſurpation, which was always productive 
of tyranny : That nothing could preferve the common- 
wealth from becoming a prey to ſome daring confederacy, 
but the firm and vigorous adminiſtration of one perſon, 
inveſted with the whole executive power of the ſtate, un- 
limited and uncontroled: In fine, that as Rome had been 
nurſed to maturity by the government of fix princes ſuc- 
ceſſively, ſo it was only by a fGailar form of political 

conſtitution 
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conſtitution that ſhe could now be ſaved from ariſtocrati- 
cal tyranny on one hand, or, on the other, from abſolute 
anarchy. Os 


On whichever fide of the queſtion the force of argu- 
ment may be thought to preponderate, there is reaſon to 
believe that Auguſtus was guided in his reſolution more 


by inclination and prejudice than by reaſon. It is related, 


however, that heſitating between the oppoſite opinions of 


his two counſellors, he had recourſe to that of Virgil, 


who jained with Mecznas in adviſing him to retain the 


| imperial power, as being the form of government moſt 


ſuitable to the circumſtances of the times. 


It is proper in this place to give ſome account of the 


two mjnifters abovementioned, Agrippa and Mecznas, 


who compoſed the cabinet of Auguſtus at the ſettlement of 
his government, and ſeem tq be the only perſons employed 
by him in a miniſterial capacity during his whole reign. 


M. Vipſanius Agrippa was of obſcure extraction, but 
rendered himſelf conſpicuous by his military talents. He 
bbtained a victory of Sextus Pompey ; and 
— 97725 in the battles of Philippi and Actium, 
a. | : 
where he diſplayed great valor, he con- 
tributed not a little to eftabliſh the ſubſequent power of 
Auguſtus. In his expeditions afterwards into Gaul and 


| Germany, he performed many ſignal atchievements, and 


for which he refuſed the honors of a triumph. The ex- 
pences which others would have laviſhed on that frivo- 
lous ſpectacle, he applied to the more laudable purpoſe 
of embelliſhing Rome with magnificent buildings, one of 
which, the Pantheon, ſtill remains. In conſequence of a 
diſpute with Marcellus, the nephew ol Auguitus, he re- 
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tired to Mitylene, whence, after an abſence of two years, 


he was recalled by the emperor. He firſt married Poms 
ponia, the daughter of the celebrated Atticus, and after- 
wards one of the Marcellas, the nieces of Auguſtus. 
While this lady, by whom he had children, was till 
living, the emperor prevailed upon his ſiſter Octavia to 
reſign to him her ſon-in-law, and gave him in marriage 
his own daughter Julia; ſo ſtrong was the deſire of Au- 
guſtus to be united with him in the cloſeſt alliance. The 


high degree of favor in which he ſtood with the emperor 


was ſoon after evinced by a farther mark of eſteem : for 
during a viſit to the Roman provinces of Greece and 
Aſia, in which Auguſtus was abſent two years, he left 
the government of the empire to the care of Agrippa. 
While this miniſter enjoyed, and indeed ſeems to have 
merited, all the partiality of Auguſtus, he was likewiſe a 


favorite with the people. He died at Rome in the fifty- 


firſt year of his age, univerſally lamented; and his re- 


mains were depoſited in the tomb which Auguſtus had 


prepared for himſelf. Agrippa leſt by Julia three ſons, 


Caius, Lucius, and Poſthumus Agrippa, with two daugh- 


ters, Agrippina and Julia. 


C. Cilnius Mecænas was of Tuſcan extraction, and 


deriyed his deſcent from the ancient kings of that country. 


Though in the higheſt degree of favor 
with Auguſtus, he never aſpired beyond 
the rank of the Equeſtrian Order; and 
though he might have held the government of extenſive 
provinces by deputies, he was content with enjoying the 
Prefecture of the city and Italy; a ſituation, however, 
which mult have been attended with extenſive patronage. 
He was of a gay and ſocial diſpoſition, In principle, he 
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is ſaid to have been of the Epicurean Se, and in his 
dreſs and manners, to have bordered on effeminacy. 
With reſpect to his political talents, we can only ſpeak 
from conjecture: but from his being the confidential 
miniſter of a prince of ſo much diſcernment as Auguſtus, 
during the infancy of a new form of government in an 
extenſive empire, we may preſume that he was endowed 
with no common abilities for that importaat ſtation. 
The liberal patronage which he difplayed towards men 
of genius and talents, will render his name for ever cele- 
brated in the annals of learning. It is to be regretted 
that hiſtory has tranſmitted no particulars of this extraor- 
dinary perſonage, of whom all we know is derived 
chiefly from the writings of Virgil and Horace : but 
from the manner in which they addreſs him, amidſt the 
familiarity of their intercourſe, there is the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he was not leſs amiable and re- 
ſpectable in private life, than illuſtrious in public ſitua- 
tion. O my Glory!“ is the emphatic exprefion em- 
ployed by them both. 


O decus, O famæ merito pars maxima noſtræ. VIk. G. II. 


O et præſidium et dulce decus meum. Ho. Ode I. 


One would be inclined to think, that there was a nicety 
in the ſenſe and application of the word decus, amongſt 
the Romans, with which we are unacquainted, and that, 
in the paſſages now adduced, it was underſtood to refer 
to the honor of the emperor's patronage, obtained through 
the means of Mecænas; otherwiſe, ſuch language to the 
miniſter might have excited the jealouſy of Auguſtus. 
But whatever foundation there may be for this conjec- 
ture, the compliment was compenſated by the ſuperior 


adulation which. the poets appropriated to the emperor, 
whoſe 
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whoſe deification is more than inſinuated, in fublime 
intimations, by Virgil. 

Tuque adeo, quem mox quæ fint habitura deorum 

Concilia, incertum eſt ; urbiſne inviſere, Cæſar, 

Terrarumque velis curam ; & te maximus orbis 

Auftorem frugum, tempeſtatumque potentem 

Accipiat, cingens materna tempora myrto : 

An Deus immenſi venias maris, ac tua nautæ 


Numina ſola colant : tibi ſerviat ultima Thule; 
Teque fibi generum Tethys emat omnibus undis. 


Grok. I. 


Horace has elegantiy adopted the ſame ſtrain of com- 
pliment. 
Te multa prece; te proſequitur mero 
Defuſo pateris; & Laribus tuum 


Miſcet numen, uti Græcia Caftoris 
Et magni memor Herculis. Car%. IV. 5. 


The pancgyric beſtowed upon Auguſtus by the great 
poets of that time, appears to have had a farther object 
than the mere gratification of vanity. It was the am- 
bition of this emperor to reign in the hearts, as well as 
over the perſons of his ſubjects; and with this view he 
was deſirous of endearing himſelf to their imagination. 
Both he and Mecznas had a delicate ſenſibility to the 
beauties of poetical compoſition ; and judging from their 
own feelings, they attached a high degree of influence 
to the charms of poetry. Impreſſed with theſe ſenti- 
ments, it became an object of importance, in their opi- 
nion, to engage the Muſes in the ſervice of the imperial 
authority: on which account, we find Mecænas tam- 
pering with Propertius, and we may preſume likewiſe 
with every other riſing genius in poetry, to undertake a 
hero!c poem, of which Auguſtus ſhould be the hero. As 
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the application to Propertius cannot have taken place 
until after Auguſtus had heen amply celebrated by the 
ſuperior abilities of Virgil and Horace, there ſcems to be 
| ſome reaſon for aſcribing Mecænas's requeſt to a political 
motive. Caius and Lucius, the emperor's grandſons by 
his daughter Julia, were ſtill living, and both young. As 
one of them, doubtleſs, was intended to ſucceed to the go- 
vernment of the empire, prudence juſtified the adoption 
of every expedient that might tend to ſecure a quiet ſuc- 
ceſſion to the heir, upon the demiſe of Auguſtus. As a 
ſubſidiary reſource, therefore, the expedient above- men- 
tioned was judged highly plauſible; and the Roman 
cabinet indulged the idea of endeavoring to confirm im- 
perial authority by the ſupport of poetical renown. 
Lampoons againſt the government were not uncommon ' 
even in the time of Auguſtus; and elegant panegyric on 
| the emperor ſerved to counteract their influence upon the 
minds of the people. The idea was perhaps novel in the 
time of Auguſtus ; but the hiſtory of later ages affords 
examples of its having been adopted, under different forms 
of government, with ſucceſs. 


The Roman empire, in the time of Auguſtus, had at- 
tained to a prodigious magnitude; and in his teſtament he 
recommended to his ſucceſſors never to exceed the limits 
which he had preſcribed to its extent. On the Eaſt it 
ſtretched to the Euphrates ; on the South to the cataracts 
of the Nile, the deſerts of Africa, and Mount Atlas ; on 
the Weſt to the Atlantic Ocean ; and on the North to the 
Danube and the Rhine; including the beſt part of the 
then known world. The Romans, therefore, were not 
improperly called rerum domini *, and Rome, pulcher- 
rima rerum f, maxima rerum t. Even the hiſtarians 


* Virgil, + Ibid. Ibid, | 
| Livy 
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Livy and Tacitus, actuated likewiſe with admiration, 
beſtow magnificent epithets on the capital of their 
country. The ſucceeding emperors, in conformity to 
the advice of Auguſtus, made few additions to the em- 
pire. Trajan however ſubdued Meſopotamia and Ar- 
menia, eaſt of the Euphrates, with Dacia, north of the 
Danube; and after this period the Roman dominion 
was extended over Britain, as far as the Frith of Forth 
and the Clyde. 


It would be an object of curioſity to aſcertain the 
amount of the Roman revenue in the reign of Auguſtus : 
but ſuch a problem, even with reſpeCt to contemporary 
nations, cannot be elucidated without acceſs to the public 
regiſters of their governments; and in regard to an ancient 
monarchy, the inveſtigation is impracticable. We can 
only be aſſured that the revenue muſt have been immenſe, 
which aroſe from the accumulated contribution of ſuch a 
number of nations, that had ſupported their own civil 
eſtabliſhments with great ſplendor, and many of which | 
were celebrated for their extraordinary riches and com- 
merce. The tribute paid by the Romans themſelves, to- 
wards the ſupport of the government, was very conſider- 
able during the latter ages of the Republic, and it receiv- 
ed an encreaſe after the conſulſhip of Hirtius and Panſa. 
The eſtabliſhments, both civil and military, in the differ- 
ent provinces, were ſupported at their own expence: the 
emperor required but a ſmall naval force, which adds 
much to the public expenditure of maritime nations in 
modern times; and the ſtate was burdened with no diplo- 
matic charges. The vaſt treaſure accruing from the 
various taxes centered in Rome, and the whole was at the 
diſpoſal of the emperor, without any control, We may 
therefore juſtly conclude, that, in the amount of taxes, 
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euſtoms, and every kind of financial reſources, Auguſtus 
exceeded all ſovereigns who had hitherto ever ſwayed the 
ſceptre of imperial dominion : a noble acquiſition, had it 
been judiciouſly employed by his ſucceſſors, in promoting 


public happineſs, with half the profuſion in which it was 


laviſhed in diſgracing human nature, and violating the 
rights of mankind, 


The reign of Auguſtus is diſtinguiſhed by the moſt ex- 
traordinary event recorded in hiſtory either ſacred or pro- 
fane, the nativity of the /aviour of mankind ; which has 
ſince introduced a new epoch into the Chronology of all 
Chriſtian nations. The commencement of the new æra 
being the moſt flouriſhing period of the Raman empire, 
a general view of the ſtate of knowledge and taſte at this 
period, may here not be improper, 


Civilization was at this time extended farther over the 
world than it had ever been in any preceding period: 
but polytheiſm rather encreaſed than diminiſhed with the 
advancement of commercial intercourſe between the na- 
tions of Europe, Aſia and Africa ; and though philoſophy: 
had been cultivated during ſeveral ages, at Athens, Cyrene, 
Rome, and other ſeats of learning, yet the morals of 
mankind were little improved by the diffuſion of ſpecu- 


lative knowledge. Socrates had laid an admirable foun- 


dation for the improvement of human nature, by the exer- 
tion of reaſon through the whole economy of life : but 
ſucceeding enquirers, forſaking the true path of ethic in- 
veſtigation, deviated into ſpecious diſcuſſions, rather in- 
genious than uſeful; and ſome of them, by gratuitouſly 
adopting principles, which, ſo far from being ſupported 
by reaſon, were repugnant to its dictates, endeavored to 
erect upon the baſis of their reſpective doctrines a ſyſtem 

peculiar 
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peculiar to themſelves. The doctrines of the Stoics and 
Epicureans were in fact pernicious to ſociety; and thoſe 
of the different academies, thongh more intimately con- 
need with reaſon than the two former, were of a nature 
too abſtract to have any immediate or uſeful influence on 
life and manners. General diſcuſſions of Truth and Pro- 
bability, with magnificent declamations on the To xaxoy, 
and the ſummum bonum, conſtituted the chief objects of 
attention amongſt thoſe who cultivated moral ſcience in 
the ſhades of academical retirement. Cicero endeavored 
to bring back philoſophy from ſpeculation to practice, 
and clearly evinced the ſocial duties to be founded in the 
unalterable dictates of virtue: but it was eaſier to demon- 
ſtrate the truth of the principles which he maintained, 
than to enforce their obſervance, while the morals of 
mankind were little actuated by the exerciſe of reaſon 
alone. 


The ſcience chiefly cultivated at this period was Rhe- 
toric, which appears to have differed conſiderably from 
what now paſles under the ſame name. The object of it 
was not ſo much juſtneſs of ſentiment and propriety of 
expreſſion, as the art of declaiming, or ſpeaking copiouſ- 
ly upon any ſubject. It is mentioned by Varro as the 
reverſe of logic ; and they are diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by a fimile, that the former reſembles the palm of 
the hand expanded, and the latter, contracted into the fiſt. 
It is obſervable that logic, though a part of education in 
modern times, feems not to have been cultivated amongſt 
the Romans. Perhaps they were apprehenſive, leſt a ſci- 
ence which concentered the force of argument, might ob- 
ſtru& the cultivation of that which was meant to dilate 
it. ' Aſtronomy was long before known in the eaſtern 
nations; but there is reaſon to believe, from a paſſage in 
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Virgil ®, that it was little cultivated by the Romans; and 

it is certain, that in the reformation of the Calendar, Julius 
Cæſar was chiefly indebted to the ſcientific knowledge of 
Soſigenes, a mathematician of Alexandria, The laws of 
the ſolar ſyſtem were ſtill but imperfectly known: the 
popular belief, that the fun moved round the earth, was 
univerſally maintained, and continued until the ſixteenth 
century, when the contrary was proved by Copernicus. 
There exiſted many celebrated tracts on mathematics; 
and ſeveral] of the mechanical powers, particularly that of 
the lever, were cultivated with ſucceſs. The more ne- 
ceſſary and uſeful rules of arithmetic were generally 
known. The uſe of the load-ſtone not being as yet diſ- 
covered, navigation was conducted in the day-time by 
the ſun, and in the night, by the obſervation of certain 
ſtars, Geography was cultivated during the preſent pe- 
riod by Strabo and Mela. In natural philoſophy, little 
progreſs was made; but a ſtrong deſire of its improve- 
ment was entertained, particularly by Virgil. Human 
anatomy being not yet introduced, phyſiology was im- 
perfect. Chemiſtry, as a ſcience, was utterly unknown. 
In medicine, the writings of Hippocrates, and other Greek 
phyſicians, were in general the ſtandard of practice: but 
the Materia Medica contained few remedies of approved 
quality, and abounded with uſeleſs ſubſtances, as well as 
with many which ſtood upon no other foundation than 
the whimſical notions of thoſe who firſt introduced them. 
ArchiteCture flouriſhed, through the elegant taſte of Vi- 
truvius, and the patronage of the emperor. Painting, 
Statuary, and Muſic, were cultivated, but not with that 
degree of perfection which they had obtained in the Gre- 
cian ſtates. The muſical inſtruments of this period were 
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the flute and the lyre, to which may be added the ſiſtrum, 
lately imported from Egypt. But the chief glory of this 
period is its literature, of which we proceed to give ſome 
account. | 


At the head of the writers of this age, ſtands tho empe- 
ror, himſelf, with his miniſter Mecænas; but the works 
of both have almoſt totally periſhed. It appears from the 
hiſtorian now tranſlated, that Auguſtus was the author 
of ſeveral productions in proſe, beſides ſome in verſe, 
He wrote Anſwers to Brutus in relation to Cato, Exhor- 
tations to Philoſophy, and the Hiſtory of his own Lite, 
which he continued, in thirteen books, down to the war 
of Cantabria. A book of his, written in hexameter verſe, 
under the title of Sicily, was extant in the time of Sue- 
tonius, as was likewiſe a book of Epigrams. He began 
a Tragedy on the ſubject of Ajax, but being diſſatis- 
fied with the compoſition, deſtroyed it. Whatever the 
merits of Auguſtus may have been as an author, of which 
no judgment can be formed, his attachment to learn- 
ing and eminent writers affords a ſtrong preſumption that 
he was not deſtitute of taſte. Mecænas is ſaid to have 
written two tragedies, Octavia and Prometheus; a Hiſ- 
tory of Animals; a treatiſe on Precious Stones; a Journal 
of the Life of Auguſtus ; and other productions. Curi- 
oſity is ſtrongly intereſted to diſcover the literary talents 
of a man ſo much diſtinguiſhed for the eſteem and patron- 
age of them in others; but while we regret the impoſſibility 
of ſuch a development, we ſcarcely can ſuppoſe the pro- 
ficiency to have been ſmall, where the love. and admira- 
tion were ſo great, | 


| Hiſtory was cultivated amongſt the Romans during the 
| | preſent. 
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preſent period, with uncommon ſucceſs. This ſpecies of 
; compoſition 1s calculated both for informa- 

© 97,9 tion and entertainment; but the chief de- 
ſign of it is to record all tranſactions rela- 

tive to. the public, for the purpoſe of enabling mankind to 
draw from paſt events a probable conjecture concerning 
the future; and, by knowing the ſteps which have led 
either to proſperity or misfortune, to aſcertain the beſt 
means of promoting the former, and avoiding the latter of 
thoſe objects. This uſeful kind of narrative was introduced 
about five hundred years before by Herodotus, who has 
thence received the appellation of the Father of Hiſtory. 
His ſtyle, in conformity to the habits of thinking, and the 
fimplicity of language in an uncultivated age, is plain and 
unadorned ; yet, by the happy modulation of the Ionic 
dialect, it gratified the ear, and afforded to the ſtates of 
Greece a pleaſing mixture of entertainment, enriched nat 
only with various information, often indeed fabulous or 
inauthentic, but the rudiments, indirectly interſperſed, of 


political wiſdom. This writer, after a long interval, was 


ſucceeded by Thucydides and Xenophon, the former of 
whom carried hiſtorical narrative to the higheſt degree of 
improvement it ever attained in the Grecian climates. 
The plan of Thucydides ſeems to have continued to be the 
model of hiſtorical narrative to the writers of Rome: but 
the circumſtances of the times, aided perhaps by the 

ſplendid exertion of genius in other departments of litera- 
ture, ſuggeſted a new reſource, which promiſed not only 
to animate, but embelliſh the future productions of the 
hiſtoric Muſe. This innovation conſiſted in an attempt 
to penetrate the human heart, and explore in its inner- 
molt receſſes the ſentiments and ſecret motives which ac- 


tuate the conduct of men. By connecting moral effects 
| with 
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with their probable internal and external cauſes, it tended 
to eſtabliſh a ſyſtematic conſiſtency in the concatenation 
of tranſactions apparently anomalous, accidental, or to- 
tally independent of each other. The author of this im- 
provement in Hiſtory was Salluſt, who likewiſe introdu- 
ecd the method of enlivening narrative compoſition, with 
the occaſional aid of rhetorical declamation, particularly 
in his account of the Catilinarian Conſpiracy, The no- 
torious characters and motives of the principal perſons 
concerned in that horrible plot, afforded the moſt favor. 
able opportunity for exemplifying the former ; while the 
latter, there is reaſon to infer from the facts which muſt 
have been at that time publicly known, were founded 
upon-documents of unqueſtionable authority. Nay, it is 
probable that Salluſt was preſent in the Senate during the 
debate reſpecting the puniſhment of the Catilinarian con- 
ſpirators ; his detail of which is agreeable to the charac- 
ters of the ſeveral ſpeakers : but in detracting, by invi- 
dious ſilence, or too faint repreſentation, from the me- 
rits of Cicero on that important occaſion, he exhibits a 
glaring inſtance of the partiality which too often debaſes 
the narratives of thoſe who record the tranſactions of 
their own time. He had married Terentia, the divorced 
wife of Cicero; and there ſubſiſted between the two huſ- 
bands a kind of rivalſhip from that cauſe, to which was 
probably added ſome degree of animoſity, on account of 
their difference in politics, during the late Dictatorſhip of 
Julius Cæſar, by whom Salluſt was reſtored to the Senate, 
whence he had been expelled for licentiouſneſs, and was 
appointed governor of Numidia. Abſtracting from the 
injuſtice of Salluſt in reſpect of Cicero, he is entitled to 
high commendation. In both his remaining produQtiong 


of the Conſpiracy of Catiline, and the War of Jugurtha, 
8 there 
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there is a peculiar air of philoſophical ſentiment, which, 
Joined to the elegant conciſeneſs of ſtyle, and animated 
deſcription.of characters, gives to his writings a degree of 
intereſt, ſuperior to what is excited in any preceding work 
of the hiſtorical kind. In the occaſional uſe of obſolete 
words, and in labored exordiums to both his hiſtories, he 
is liable to the charge of affectation; but it is an affecta- 
tion of language which ſupports ſolemnity without excit- 
ing diſguſt; and of ſentiment which not only exalts hu- 
man nature, but animates to virtuous exertions. It ſeems 
to be the defire of Salluſt to atone for the diſſipation of 
his youth by a total change of conduct; and whoever per- 
uſes his exordiums with the attention which they deſerve, 
muſt feel a ſtrong perſuaſion of the juſtneſs of his re- 
marks, if not the incentives of a reſolution to be govern- 
ed by his example. It ſeems to be certain, that from the 
firſt moment of his reformation, he inceſſantly practiſed 
the induſtry which he ſo warmly recommends. He com- 
poſed a Hiſtory of Rome, of which nothing remains but 
a few fragments. Salluſt, during his adminiſtration of 
Numidia, is ſaid to have exerciſed great oppreſſion. On 
his return to Rome, he built a magnificent houſe, and 
bought delightful gardens, the name of which, with his 
own, 1s to this day perpetuated to the ground which they 
formerly occupied. Salluſt was born at Amiternum, in 
the country of the Sabines, and received his education 
at Rome. He incurred great ſcandal by an amour with 
Fauſta, the daughter of Sylla, and wife of Milo; who 
detecting the criminal intercourſe, is ſaid to have beat 
him with ſtripes, and extorted from him a large ſum of 
money. He died, according to tradition, in the fifty-firſt 
year of his age. | 
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Cornelius Nepos was born at Hoſtilia, near the banks 
of the Po. Of his parentage we meet with | 

no account; but from his reſpectable con- | 2 
nections early in life, it is probable that he 8 
was of good extraction. Among his moſt intimate friends 
were Cicero and Atticus. Some authors relate, that he 
compoſed three books of Chronicles, with a biographical 
account of all the moſt celebrated ſovereigns, generals, 
and writers of antiquity. 


The language of Cornelius Nepos is pure, his ſtyle 
perſpicuous, and he holds a middle and agreeable courſe 
between diffuſeneſs and brevity. He has not obſerved 
the ſame rule with reſpect to the treatment of every ſub- 
ject; for the account of ſome of the lives is ſo ſhort, that 
we might ſuſpeCt them to be mutilated, did they not con- 
tain evident marks of their being completed in miniature. 
The great extent of his plan induced him, as he informs 
us, to adopt this expedient : Sed plura perſequi, tum mag- 
nitudo voluminis prohibet, tum feſtinatio, ut ea explicem, que 
exorſus ſum. NY 


Of his numerous biographical works, twenty-two lives 
only remain, which are all of Greeks, except two Car- 
thaginians, Hamilcar and Hannibal ; and two Romans, 
M. Porcius Cato and T. Pomponius Atticus. Of his 
own life, who had written the lives of ſo many, no ac- 
count is tranſmitted ; but from the multiplicity of his pro- 
ductions, we may conclude that it was devoted to litera- * 
ture, 


Titus Livius may be ranked among the moſt celebrated 
hiſtorians that the world has ever 'pro- 
duced. He compoſed a hiſtory of Rome | 
trom the foundation of the city, to the concluſion of the 

German 
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German war conducted by Druſus, in the time of the 
emperor Auguſtus, This great work conſiſted origi- 
nally of one hundred and forty books; of which there 
now remain only thirty-five, viz. the firſt Decade, and 
the whole from book twenty-one to book forty-five, 
both incluſive. Of the other hundred and five books, 
nothing more has ſurvived the ravages of time and bar- 
barians than their general contents. In a perſpicuous 
arrangement of his ſubject, in a full and circumſtantial 
account of tranſactions, in the expreſſion of characters 


and other objects of deſcription, in juſtneſs and aptitude 


of ſentiment, and in an air of majeſty pervading the whole 
compoſition, this author may be regarded as one of the 
beſt models extant of hiſtorical narrative, His ſtyle is 
ſplendid without meretricious ornament, and copious 
without being redundant; a fluency to which Quintihi- 
an gives the expreſſive appellation of laftea ubertas. 
Amongſt the beauties which we admire in his writings, 
beſides the animated ſpeeches frequently interſperſed, are 
thoſe conciſe and peculiarly applicable eulogiums, with 
which he characteriſes every eminent perſon mentioned, 
at the cloſe of their life. Of his induftry 1n collating, 
and his judgment in deciding upon the preference dne to 
diſſentient authorities, in matters of teſtimony, the work 
aFords numberleſs proofs. Of the freedom and impar- 
tiality, with which he treated even of the recent periods 
of hiſtory, there cannot he nwre convincing evidence, 
than that he was rallied by Auguſtus as a favorer of 


Pompey; and that, under the ſame emperor, he not only 


beſtowed upon Cicero the tribute of warm approbation, 
but dared to afcribe, in an age when their names were 
obnoxious, even to Brutus and Caſſius the virtues of con- 
ſiſtency and patriotiſm. If in any thing the conduct of 
Livy violates our ſentiments of hiſtorical dignity, it is the 
apparent complacency and reverence, with which he 

| | ever y 
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every where mentions the popular belief in omens and 
prodigies : but this was the general ſuperſtition of the 
times; and totally to renounce the prejudices of ſuperſti- 
tious education, is the laſt heroic ſacrifice to philoſophical 
ſcepticiſm. In general, however, the credulity of Livy 
appears to be rather affected than real ; and his account 
of the exit of Romulus, in the following paſſage, may be 
adduced as an inftance in confirmation of this remark. 


is immortalibus editis operibus, quum ad exercitum re- 
cenſendum concionem in campo ad Capræ paludem haberet, 
ſubita coorta tempeſtate cum magno fra gore tonitribuſque 
tam denſo regem operuit nimbo, ut conſpettum ejus concioni 
abſtulerit : nec deinde in terris Romulus fuit. Romana pu- 
bes, ſedato tandem pavore, poſiquam ex tam turbid die 
ſerena & tranguilla lux rediit, ubi vacuam ſedem regiam 
vidit ; etfi ſatis credebat Patribus, qui proximi fleterant, 
ſublimem raptum procella ; tamen veluti orbitatis metu icta, 
meſium aliquamdiu filentium obtinuit. Deinde a paucis 
initio facto, Deum Deo natum, regem parentemque urbis 
Romanæ ſalvere univer/i Romulum jubent ; pacem precibus 
expoſcunt, uti volens propitius ſuam ſemper ſoſpitet proge- 
niem. Fuiſſe credo tum quoque aliquos, qui diſcerptum 
regem Patrum manibus taciti arguerent : manavit enim hee 
quoque, & perobſcura, fama. Illam alteram admiratio viri, 
& pavor preſens nobilitavit. Confilio etiam unius homints 
addita rei dicitur fides : namque Proculus Julius ſollicita 
civitate deſiderio regis, & infenſa Patribus, gravis, ut 
traditur, quamvis magne rei auftor, in concionem prodit. 
« Romulus, inquit, Quirites, parens urbis hujus, prima lo- 
dierna luce carlo repente delapſus, ſe mii obvium dedit: 
quum profxſus horrore venerabunduſque aſtitiſſem, petens 
precibus, ut contra intueri fas effet ; Abi, nuncia, inquit, Ro- 


manis, Cæœleſtes ita velle, ut mea Roma caput orbis tes ra- 
| rum 
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rum fit: proinde rem militarem colant : ſciantque, & ita 
poſteris tradant, nullas opes humanas armis Romanis reſiſtere 
poſſe. Her, inquit, locutus, ſublimis abiit. Mirum, quan- 
tum illi viro nuncianti hæc fidei fuerit ; quamque deſiderium 
Romuli apud plebem excrcitumque, facta fide immortalitatis, 
lenitum it. 644-4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Scarcely any incident in ancient hiſtory ſavors more of 
the marvellous than the account above delivered reſpect- 
ing the firſt Roman king: and amidſt all the ſolemnity 
with which it is related, we may perceive that the hiſto- 
rian was not the dupe of credulity. There is more im- 
plied, than the author thought proper to avow, in the 
ſentence, Fuiſſe credo, &c. In whatever light this anecdote 
be viewed, it is involved in perplexity. That Romulus 

affected a deſpotic power, is not only highly probable, 
from his aſpiring diſpoſition, but ſeems to be confirmed 
by his recent appointment of the Celeres, as a guard to 
his perſon. He might therefore naturally incur the odium 
of the Patricians, whoſe importance was diminiſhed, and 

| their inſtitution rendered abortive, by the encreaſe of his 
1 power. But that they ſhould chooſe the opportunity of 
= a military review, for the purpoſe of removing the tyrant 
| by a violent death, ſeems not very conſiſtent with the 
| dictates even of common prudence ; and it is the more 
incredible, as the circumſtance. which favored the execu- 
tion of the plot, is repreſented to have been entirely a 
fortuitous occurrence, The tempeſt which is ſaid to have 
happened, is not eafily reconcilable with our knowledge 
'of that phenomenon.. Such a cloud, or miſt, as could 
have enveloped Romulus from the eyes of the aſſembly, 
| is not a natural concomitant of a thunder-ſtorm. There 
is ſome reaſon to ſuſpeR, that both the noiſe and cloud, 


— —_ — 


if they actually exiſted, were artificial; the former intended 
I | to 
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to divert the attention of the ſpectators, and the latter to 

conceal the tranſaction. The word fragor, a noiſe or 
craſh, appears to be an unneceſſary addition where thun- 

der is expreſſed, though ſometimes ſo uſed by the poets ; 

and may therefore, perhaps, imply ſuch a noiſe from ſome 

other cauſe. If Romulus was killed by any pointed or ſharp- 

edged weapon, his blood might have been diſcovered on the 

ſpot; or if by other means, ſtill the body was equally an 

object of public aſcertainment. If the people ſuſpected 

the Patricians to be guilty of murder, why did they not 

endeayor to trace the fact by this evidence? and if the Pa- 

tricians were really innocent, why did they not urge the 
examination ? But the body, without doubt, was fecreted 

to favor the impoſture, The whole narrative is ſtrongly 

marked with circumſtances calculated to affect credu- 
lity with ideas of national importance; and to counte- 

nance the deſign, there is evidently a chaſm in the Roman 

hiſtory immediately preceding this tranſaCtion, and inti- 

mately connected with it. 


Livy was born at Patavium, and has been charged by 
Aſinius Pollio and others with the provincial dialect of 
his country. The objections to his Patavinity, as it is 
called, relate chiefly to the ſpelling of ſome words; in 
which, however, there ſeems to be nothing ſo peculiar, 
as either to occaſion any obſcurity or merit reprehenſion. 


Livy and Salluſt being the only two exiſting rivals in 
Roman hiſtory, it may not be improper to draw a ſhort 
compariſon between them, in reſpe& of their principal 
qualities, as writers. With regard to language, there is 
leſs apparent affectation in Livy than in Salluſt. The 
narrative of both is diſtinguiſhed by an elevation of ſtyle : 


the elevation of Salluſt ſeems to be often ſupported by the 
P dignity 
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dignity of aſſumed virtue; that of Livy by a majeſtic air 


of hiſtorical, and ſometimes of national importance. In 
the drawing of characters, Salluſt infuſes more expreſſion, 
and Livy more fulneſs into the features. In the ſpeeches 
aſcribed to particular perſons, theſe writers are equally 
elegant and animated. 


So great was the fame of Livy in his own life-time, 
that people came from the extremity of Spain and Gaul, 
for the purpoſe only of beholding ſo celebrated a hiſtorian, 
who was regarded, for his abilities, as a prodigy. This 
affords a ſtrong proof, not only of the literary tafte which 


then prevailed over the moſt extenſive of the Roman pro- 


vinces, but of the extraordinary pains with which ſo great a 
work muſt have been propagated, when the art of printing 
was unknown. In the fifteenth century, upon the revival of 
learning in Europe, the name of this great writer recovered 


its ancient veneration; and Alphonſus of Arragon, with 
a a ſuperſtition characteriſtic of that age, requeſted of the 


people of Padua, where Livy was born, and is ſaid to 
have been buried, to be favored by them with the hand 
which had written ſo admirable a work. 


The celebrity of Virgil has proved the means of aſ- 


certaining his birth with more exactneſs than is common 


3 in the biographical memoirs of ancient 

P. + cy writers. He was born at Andes, a village 
in the neighbourhood of Mantua, on the 

| ah of October, ſeventy years before the Chriſtian æra. 
His parents were of moderate condition; but by their in- 
duſtry they acquired ſome territorial poſſeſſions, which 
devolved to their ſon. The firſt ſeven years of bis life 
were ſpent at Cremona, whence he went to Mediolanum, 
now Milan, at that time the ſeat of the liberal arts, and 
| denominated, 
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denominated, as we learn from Pliny the younger, Novæ 
Athenz. From this place, he afterwards moved to Na- 
ples, where he applied himſelf with great affiduity to Greek 
and Roman literature, particularly. to the phyſical and 
mathematical ſciences ; for which he expreſſes a ſtrong 
predilection in the ſecond book of his Georgics. 


Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Muſe, 
Quarum ſacra fero ingenti perculſus amore, 
Accipiant; cœlique vias et fidera monſirent ; 
De fectus Solis varios, Lunaque labores : 

Unde tremor terris : qua vi maria alta tumeſcant 
Obicibus ruptis, rur ſuſſue in ſeipſa reſidant * 
Quid tantum Oceaxo properent ſe tingere ſoles 
Hibernt : vel quæ tardis mora noctibus obflet. 


When by a proſcription of the Triumvirate, the lands 
bf Cremona and Mantua were diſtributed amongſt the 
veteran ſoldiers, Virgil had the good fortune to recover 
his poſſeſſions, through the favor of Aſinius Pollio, the 
deputy of Auguſtus in thoſe parts ; to whom, as well as 
to the emperor, he has teſtified his gratitude in beautiful 
eclogues. 


The firſt production of Virgil was his Bucolics, con- 
ſiſting of ten eclogues, written in imitation of the Idyllia 
or paſtoral poems of Theocritus. It may be queſtioned, 
whether any language which has its provincial dialects, 
but is brought to perfection, can ever be well adapted, in 
that ſtate, to the uſe of paſtoral poetry. There is ſuch 
an apparent incongruity between the funple ideas of the 
rural ſwain and the poliſhed language of the courtier, 
that it ſeems impoſſible to reconcile them together by the 
wimoſt art of compoſition. The Dorie dialect of Theo- 
eritus, therefore, abſtractedly from all conſideration of 
implicity of ſentiment, muſt ever give to the Sicilian 
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bard a pre-eminence in this ſpecies of poetry. The 
greater part of the Bucolics of Virgil may be regarded as 
poems of a peculiar nature, into which the author has 
happily transfuſed, in elegant verſification, the native 
manners and ideas, without any mixture of the ruſticity 
of paſtoral life. With reſpect to the fourth eclogue, ad- 
dreſſed to Pollio, it is avowedly of a nature ſuperior to 
that of paſtoral ſubjects: 


Sicelieles Muſce, pauli majora canamus. 


Virgil engaged in bucolic poetry at the requeſt of - 
Aſinius Pollio, whom he highly eſteemed, and for one of 
whoſe ſons in particular, with Cornelius Gallus, a poet 
likewiſe, he entertained the warmeſt affection. He has 
celebrated them all in theſe poems, which. were begun, 
we are told, in the twenty-ninth year of his age, and com- 
pleted in three years. They were held in ſo great eſteem 
amongſt the Romans, immediately after their publica- 
tion, that it is ſaid they were frequently recited upon the 
ſtage, for the entertainment of the audience. Cicero, 
upon hearing ſome lines of them, perccived that they 
were written in no common ſtrain of poetry, and deſired 
that the whole eclogue might be recited : which being 
done, he exclaimed, «© Magnæ ſpes altera Roma,” An- 


other hope of great Rome * 
Virgil's 


* Commentators ſeem to have given an erroneous and un- 
becoming ſenſe to Cicero's exclamation, when they ſuppoſe | 
that the object underſtood, as connected with altera, related 
to himſelf, Hope is never applied in this fignification, but 
to a young perſon, of whom ſomething good or great is ex- 


— 


| 
| 


— —— 


pected; and accordingly Virgil, who adopted tlie — 
has very properly applied it to Aſcanius: 


NC — 
—— — — 


: junta Af. anius, magne [tes altera Rome. Zxx1p. XII. 


Cicero, 
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- Virgil's next work was the Georgics, the idea of which 
is taken from the Eę xa; Huzgai, the Works and Days, 
of Heſiod, the poet of Aſcra. But between the produc- 
tions of the two poets, there is no other ſimilarity than 
that of their common ſubject. The precepts of Heſiod, 
in reſpect of agriculture, are delivered with all the ſim- 
plicity of an unlettered cultivator of the fields, intermixed 
with plain moral reflexions, natural and appoſite; while 
thoſe of Virgil, equally preciſe and unportant, are embel- 
| liſhed with all the dignity of ſublime verſification. The 
work is addreſſed to Mecænas, at whole requeſt it appears 
to have been undertaken. It is divided into four books, 
The firſt treats of ploughing ; the ſecond, of planting ; 
the third, of cattle, horſes, ſheep, goats, dogs, and of 
things that are hurtful to cattle ; the fourth is employed 
on bees, their proper habitations, food, polity, the diſeaſes 
to which they are liable, and the remedies of them, with 
the method of making honey, and a variety of other con- 
ſiderations connected with the ſubject. The Georgics 
were written at Naples, and employed the author during 
a period of ſeven years. It is ſaid that Virgil had con- 
cluded the Geo'gics with a labored eulogium on his 
poetical friend Gallus; but the latter incurring about 
this time the diſpicaſure of Auguſtus, he was induced to 


Cicero, at the time when he could have heard a ſpecimen of 
Virgil's Eclogues, muſt have been near his grand climacteric; 
beſides that his virtues and talents had long been conſpi- 
cuous, and were paſt the ſtate of hope. It is probable, 
therefore, that allera referred to ſome third perſon, ſpoken 
of immediately before, as one who promiſed to do honor to 
his country, It might refer to Octavius, of whom Cicero, 
at this time, entertained a high opinion; or it may have 
been ſpoken in an abſolute manner, without a reference to 
any perſon. | 
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cancel it, and ſubſtitute the beautiful epiſode of Ariſtæus 
and Eurydice, 


Theſe beautiful poems, conſidered merely as didactic, 
have the juſteſt claim to utility. In what relates to agri- 
culture in particular, the precepts were judiciouſly adapt- 
ed to the climate of Italy, and muſt have conveyed much 
valuable information to thoſe who were deſirous of culti- 
vating that important art, which was held in great honor 
amongſt the Romans. The ſame remark may be made, 
with greater latitude of application, in reſpect of the other 
ſubjects. But when we examine the Georgics as poetical 
compoſitions, when we attend to the elevated ſtyle in 
which they are written, the beauty of the ſimiles, the em- 
phatic ſentiments interſperſed, the elegance of diction, the 
animated ſtrain of the whole, and the harmony of the 
verſification; our admiration is excited, to behold ſubjects 
ſo common in their nature, embelliſhed with the moſt mag- 
nificent decorations of poetry, £ 


During four days which Auguſtus paſſed at Atella, to 
refreſh himſelf from fatigue in his return to Rome, after 
the battle of Actium, the Georgics, juſt then finiſhed, were 
read to him by the author, who was occaſionally relieved 
in the taſk by his friend Mecænas. We may eaſily con- 
ceive the ſatisfaction enjoyed by the emperor, to find that 
. while he himſelf had been gathering laurels in the at- 
chievements of war, another glorious wreath was pre- 
pared by the Muſes to adorn his temples ; and that an in- 
timation was given of his being afterwards celebrated in 
a work more congenial to the ſubject of heroic renown. 


It is generally ſuppoſed that the ÆEneid was written at 
the particular deſire of Auguſtus, who was aqbitious of 
. having 
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having the Julian family repreſented as lineal deſcendants 
of the Trojan Eneas. In this celebrated poem, Virgil 
has happily united the characteriſtics of the Iliad and 
Odyſſey, and blended them ſo judiciouſly together, that 
they mutually contribute to the general effect of the whole. 
By the eſteem and ſympathy excited for the filial piety 
and misfortunes of Æneas at the cataſtrophe of Troy, 
the reader is ſtrongly intereſted in his ſubſequent adven- 
eures ; and every obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment of the Tro- 
jans in the promiſed land of Heſperia, produces freſh ſen- 
ſations of encreaſed admiration and attachment. The 
_ epiſodes, characters, and incidents, all concur to give 
beauty or grandeur to the poem. The picture of Troy 
in flames can never be ſufficiently admired. The incom- 
parable portrait of Priam, in Homer, is admirably accom- 
modated to a different ſituation, with the addition of An- 
chiſes, in the Aneid. The prophetic rage of the Cumæ- 
an Sibyl diſplays in the ſtrongeſt colors the enthuſiaſm 
of the poet. For ſentiment, paſſion, and intereſting de- 
ſcription, the epiſode of Dido is a maſter- piece in poetry. 
But Virgil is not more conſpicuous for ſtrength of de- 
{cription than propriety of ſentiment; and wherever he 
takes a hint from the Grecian bard, he proſecutes the 
idea with a judgment peculiar to himſelf. It may be 
ſufficient to mention one inſtance, In the ſixth book of 
the Iliad, while the Greeks are making great ſlaughter 
amongſt the Trojans, Hector, by the advice of Helenus, 
retires into the city, to defire that his mother would otter 
up prayers to the Goddeſs Pallas, and vow to her a noble 
ſacrifice, if ſhe would drive Diomed from the walls of 
Troy. Immediately before his return to the field of battle, 
he has his laſt interview with Andromache, whom he 
meets with his infant ſon Aſtyanax, who is carried by a 
nurſe. There occurs, upon this occaſion, one of the 
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moſt beautiful ſcenes in the Iliad, where Hector dandles 
the boy in his arms, and pours forth a prayer, that he 
may one day be ſuperior in fame to his father. In the 
ſame manner Eneas, having armed himſelf for the deci- 
five combat with Turnus, addreſſes his ſon Aſcanius in 
a beautiful ſpeech, which, while expreſſive of the ſtronge 
eſt paternal affection, contains, inſtead of a prayer, a 
noble and emphatic admonition, ſuitable to a youth wha 
had nearly attained the period of adult age, It is as 
follows : 


Diſee, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque laborem ; 
Fortunam ex aliis : nunc te mea dexter bello 
Defenſum dabit, & magna inter pramia ducet. 
Tu facito, mox cum matura adoleverit atas, 
Sis memor : & te animo repeteniem exempla iuorun, 
Et pater Ænueas, & avunculus excitet Teer. 
ANE1D. XII. 


Virgil, though born to ſhine by his own intrinſic powers, 
certainly owed much of his excellence to the wonderful 
merits of Homer. His ſuſceptible imagination, vivid and 
correct, was impregnated by the Odyſſey, and warmed 
with the fire of the Iliad. Rivalling, or rather on ſome 
occaſions ſurpaſſing his glorious predeceſſor in the cha- 
racters of Herocs and of Gods, he ſuſtains their dignity 
with ſo uniform a luſtre, that they ſeem indeed more 
than mortal. 


Whether the Iliad or the ZZneid be the more perfect 
compoſition, is a queſtion which has often been agitated, 
but perhaps will never be determined to general ſatisfac- 
tion. In comparing the genius of the two poets, however, 
allowance ought to be made for the difference of circum- 
ſtances in which they compoſed their reſpective works. 

| Homer 
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Homer wrote in an age when mankind had not as yet 
made any great progreſs in the exertions either of intellect 
or imagination, and he was therefore indebted for his re- 
ſources to the vaſt capacity of his own mind. To this 
we muſt add, that he executed both his poems in a ſitua- 
tion of life extremely unfavorable to the cultivation of po- 
etry. Virgil, on the contrary, livedin a period when litera- 
ture had attained to a high ſtate of improvement. He had 
likewiſe not only the advantage of finding a model in the 
works of Homer, but of peruſing the laws of epic poetry, 
which had been digeſted by Ariſtotle, and the various ob- 
ſervations made on the writings of the Greek bard by 
critics of acuteneſs and taſte ; amongſt the chief of whom 
was his friend Horace, who remarks that 


guandaque bonus dormitat Homerus. 
DE ARTE POET. 


Virgil, beſides, compoſed his poem in a ſtate remote from 
indigence; where he was rouſed to exertion by the exam- 
ple of ſeveral contemporary poets; and, what muſt have 
animated him beyond every other conſideration, he wrote 
both at the deſire, and under the patronage, of the empe- 
ror and his miniſter Mecænas. In what time Homer 
compoſed either of his poems, we know not ; but the 
Encid, we are informed, was the employment of Virgil 
during eleven years. For ſome years, the repeated en- 
treaties of Auguſtus could not extort from him the ſmalleſt 
ſpecimen of the work; but at length, when conliderabiy 
advanced in it, he condeſcended to recite three books, the 
ſecond, the fourth, and the ſixth, in the preſence of the em- 
peror and his ſiſter Octavia; to gratify the latter of whom in 
particular, the recital of the laſt book now mentioned was 


intended. When the poet came to theſe words, 7: Mar- 


cellus 
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cellus eris, alluding to Octavia's ſon, a youth of great 
hopes, who had lately died, the mother fainted. After 
ſhe had recovered from this fit by the aſſiduity of the at- 
tendants, ſhe ordered ten ſeſtertia to be given to Virgil 


for — line relating to that ſubject; a gratuity which 


amounted to about two thouſand pounds ſterling. 

In the compoſition of the Æneid, Virgil ſcrupled not 
to introduce whole lines of Homer, and of the Latin 
poet Ennius, many of whoſe ſentences he admired. In a 
few inſtances he has borrowed from Lucretius. He is 
ſaid to have been at extraordinary pains in poliſhing his 
numbers; and when he was doubtful of any paſſage, he 
would read it to ſome of his friends that he might have 
their opinion. On ſuch occaſions, it was uſual with him 


to conſult in particular his freedman and librarian Erotes, 


an old domeſtic, who, it is related, ſupplied extempore a 
deficiency in two lines, and was deſired by his maſter to 
write them in the manuſcript. 


When this immortal work was completed, Virgil reſolv- 
ed on retiring into Greece and Aſia for three years, that 
he might devote himſelf entirely to the poliſhing of it, and 
have leiſure afterwards to paſs the remainder of his life in 
the cultivation of philoſophy. But meeting at Athens 
with Auguſtus, who was on his return from the Eaſt, he 
determined on accompanying the emperor back to Rome. 


Db pon a viſit to Megara, a town in the neighbourhood of 


Athens, he was ſeized with a languor, which encreaſed 
during the enſuing voyage ; and in a few days after land- 
ing at Brundiſium he expired, on the 22d of September, 
in the fifty-ſecond year of his age. He deſired that his 


body might be carried to Naples, where he had paſſed 
many happy years; and that the following diſtich, writ 


ten 
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ten in his laſt ſickneſs, ſhould be inſcribed upon his 
tomb : 


Manlua me genuit : Calabri rapuere : tenet nunc 
Parthenope : cecint paſcua, rura, duces. 


He was accordingly interred, by the order of Auguſtus, 
with great funeral pomp, within two miles of Naples, 
near the road to Puteoli, where his tomb ſtill exiſts. Of 
his eftate, which was very conſiderable by the liberality 
of his friends, he left the greater part to Valerius Pro- 
culus and his brother, a fourth to Avguſtus, a twelfth to 
Mecznas, beſides legacies to L. Varius, and Plotius Tucca, 
who, in conſequence of his own requeſt, and the com- 
mand of Auguſtus, reviſed and corrected the Æneid after 
his death. Their inſtructions from the emperor were, to 
expunge whatever they thought improper, but upan no 
account to make any addition. This reſtriction is ſup- 
poſed to be the cauſe that ſo many lines in the Eneid 
are imperfect. 


Virgil was of large ſtature, had a dark complexion, 
and his features are ſaid to have been ſuch as expreſſed 
no uncommon abilities, He was ſubje&t to complaints 
of the ſtomach and throat, as well as a head-ach, and had 
frequent diſcharges af blood upwards; but from what 
part, we are not informed. He was very temperate both 
in food and wine. His modeſty was ſo great, that at 
Naples they commonly gave him the name of Parthenias, 
« the modeſt man.” In reſpect of his modeſty, the fol- 
lowing anecdote is related, 


Having written a diſtich, in which he compared Au- 
guſtus to Jupiter, he placed it in the night-time over the 
gate of the emperor's palace, It was in theſe words: 


Note 
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Note pluit totd, redeunt ſpectacula mane : 
Diviſum imperium cum Jove Cu ſur habet. 


By the order of Auguftus, an enquiry was made after 
the author ; and Virgil not declaring himſelf, the verſes 
were claimed by Bathyllus, a contemptible poet, but 
who was liberally rewarded on this occaſion. Virgil, 
provoked at the falſehood of the impoſtor, again wrote 
the verſes on ſome conſpicuous part of the palace, aud 
under them the following line : 


Hos ego verſficulos fect, tulit alter honores ; 
with the beginning of another line in theſe words : 
Sie vos non vobis, 


repeated four times. Auguſtus expreſſing a deſire that 
the lines ſhould be finiſhed, and Pathyllus proving un- 
equal to the taſk, Virgil at laſt filled up the blanks in 


this manner : 


Sic vos non vobis nidificatis, aves. 
Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis, oves. 
Sic Vos non vobis mellificatts, apes. 
Sic Vos non vobis fertis aratra, boves. 


The expedient immediately evinced him to be the author 


of the diſtich, and Bathyllus became the theme of public 
ridicule, 


When at any time Virgil came to Rome, if the peo- 
ple, as was commonly the caſe, crowded to gaze upon 
him, or pointed at him with the finger, in admiration, 
he bluſhed, and ſtole away from them; frequently tak- 
ing refuge in ſome ſhop. When he went to the theatre, 
the audicnce univerſally roſe up at his entrance, as they 
did ro Auguſtus, and received him with the loudeſt plau- 

dit-; 
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dits; a compliment which, however highly honorable, 
he would gladly have declined. When ſuch was the juſt 
reſpect which they paid to the author of the Bucolics 
and Georgics, how would they have expreſſed their 
eſteem, had they beheld him in the effulgence of epic 
renown ! In the beautiful epiſode of the Elyſian fields, 
in the ZEneid, where he dextrouſly introduced a glorious 
diſplay of their country, he had touched the moſt elaſtic 
ſprings of Roman enthuſiaſm. The paſſion would have 
rebounded upon himſelf, and they would, in the heat of 
admiration, have idolized him. 


Horace was born at Venuſia, on the 1oth of Decem- 
ber, in the Conſulſhip of L. Cotta, and L, Torquatus. 
According to his acknowledgment, his fa- 
ther was a freedman ; by ſome it is faid, a 33 
collector of the revenue, and by others, that 
he was a fiſhmonger, or dealt in ſalted meat. Whatever 
he was, he paid particular attention to the education of 
his ſon, whom, after receiving inſtruction from the beſt 
maſters in Rome, he ſent to Athens to ſtudy philoſophy. 
From this place, Horace followed Brutus, in the quality 
of a military Tribune, to the battle of Philippi, where, 
by his own confeſſion, being ſeized with timidity, he 
abandoned the profeſſion of a ſoldier, and returning to 
Rome, applied himſclf to the cultivation of poetry In 
a ſhort time he procured the friendi/hip of Virgil and Va- 
rius, whom he mentions in his Satires, in terms of the 
moſt tender affection. 

Poflera lux oritur multo gratiſſima: namque 
Plotins & Fai 'us S nucſſeær, Virgil uſque, 
Occurrunt; am, qualts neque cand.diores 
Terra lulit, ii: jue ques me fit devinior aller. 


O gui comblexus, & gaudia quania fuerunt! 
M ego contulerim jucundo ſunus amico. SAT. I. $. 


By 
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By the two friends abovementioned, he was recom- 
mended to the patronage not only of Mecænas, but Au- 
guſtus, with whom he, as well as Virgil, lived on a foot- 
ing of the greateſt intimacy. Satisfied with the luxury 
which he enjoyed at the firſt tables in Rome, he was ſo 
unambitious of any public employment, that when the 
emperor offered him the place of his ſecretary, he de- 
clined it. But as he lived in an elegant manner, hav- 
ing, beſides his houſe in town, a cottage on his Sabine 
farm, and a villa at Tibur, neat the cataract of the 
Anio, he enjoyed, beyond all doubt, a handſome eſta- 
bliſhment, from the liberality of Auguſtus. He indulg- 
ed himſelf in indolence and ſocial pleaſure, but was at 
the ſame time much devoted to reading. - He enjoyed a 
tolerable good ſtate of health, but was often incommoded 
with a fluxion of rheum upon the eyes. 


- Horace, in the ardor of youth, and when his boſom 
beat high with the raptures of fancy, had, in the purſuit 
of Grecian literature, drunk largely, at the ſource, of 
the delicious ſprings of Caſtalia; and it ſeems to have 
been ever after his chief ambition, to tranſplant into the 
plains of Latium the palm of lyric poetry. Nor did he 
fail of ſucceſs: 


Exegi monumenium are pereunius. CARM. I It. 30. 


In Greece, and other countries, the Ode appears to 
have been the moſt ancient, as well as the moſt popular 
ſpecies of literary production. Warm in expreſſion, 
and ſhort in extent, it concentrates in narrow bounds the 
fire of poetical tranſport : on which account, it has been 
generally employed to celebrate the fervors of piety, the 
raptures of love, the enthuſiaſm of praiſe ; and to ani- 
mate warriors to glorious exertions of valor : 


Ms/4 
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Muſa dedit fidibus Divos, pueroſſue Deorum, 
E. pugi lem wviftorem, & equum certamine primum, 
E! juvenum curas, & libera vina referre. 
Hor. De ARTE Pokr. 


Miſenum oliden, quo non praflantior alter 
Ere ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu *. 
VirG1L. ANED. VI. 


7 A I. 
Sed tum forte cavd dum perſonat æquora conchd 


Demens, & caniu vocat in cerlamina Divos, Ibid. 


There aroſe in this deparment, amongſt the Greeks, nine 
eminent - poets, viz. Alcæus, Alcman, Anacreon, Bac- 
chylides, Ibicus, Sappho, Steſichorus, Simonides, and 
Pindar. The greater part of this diſtinguiſhed claſs are 
now known only by name. They ſeem all to have dif- 
fered from one another, no leſs in the kind of meaſure 
which they chiefly or ſolely employed, than in the 
ſtrength or ſoftneſs, the beauty or grandeur, the ani- 
mated rapidity or the graceful eaſe of their various com- 
poſitions, Of the amorous effuſions of the lyre, we yet 
have examples in the odes of Anacreon, and the incom- 
parable ode of Sappho : the lyric ſtrains which animated 
to battle, have ſunk into oblivion ; but the victors in 


the public games of Greece have their fame perpetuated 
in the admirable productions of Pindar. 


Horace, by adopting, in the multiplicity of his ſub- 
jects. almoſt all the various meaſures of the different 
Greek poets, and frequently combining different meaſures 
in the ſame compoſition, has compenſated the dialects of 
that tongue, ſo happily ſuited to poetry, and given to a 


* The laſt members of theſe two lines, from the commas 
to the cod, are what are ſaid to have been ſupplied by Ero- 
tes, Vi:gil's librarian, - | 

language 
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language leſs diſtinguiſhed ſor ſoft inflexions, all the ten- 
der and delicate modulations of the Eaſtern ſong. While 
he moves in the meaſures of the Greeks with an eaſe and 3 
gracefulneſs that rivals their own acknowledged excel- 
lence, he has enriched the fund of lyric harmony with 
a ſtanza peculiar to himſelf. In the artificial conſtruc - 
tion of the Ode, he may juſtly be regarded as the firſt of 
lyric poets. In beautiſul imagery, he is inferior to none: 
in variety of ſentiment and felicity of expreſſion, ſupe- 
rior to every exiſting competitor in Greek or Roman 
poetry. He is elegant without affectation; and, what is 
more than all remarkable, in the midſt of gaiety he is 
moral. We ſeldom meet in his Odes with the abrupt 
apoſtrophes of paſſionate excurſion ; but his tranſitions 
are conducted with eaſe, and every ſubject introduced 


with propriety. 


The Carmen Seculare was written at the expreſs deſire 
of Auguſtus, for the celebration of the Secular Games, 
performed once in a hundred years, and which continued 
during three days and three nights, whilſt all Rome re- 
founded with the mingled effuſions of choral addreſſes 
to Gods and Goddeſſes, and of feſtive joy. An occaſion 
which ſo much intereſted the ambition of the poet, called 
1 into exertion the moſt vigorous efforts of his genius. 
| | More conciſe in mythological attributes than the hymns 
11 aſcribed to Homer, this beautiful production, in variety 
4 3 and grandeur of invocation, and in pomp of numbers, 
ſurpaſles all that Greece, melodious but ſimple in the 
ſervice of the altar, ever poured forth from her vocal 
groves in folemn adoration. By the force of native ge- 
nius, the ancients elevated their heroes to a pitch of ſub- 
limity that excites admiration, but to ſoar beyond which 
they could derive no aid from mythology ; and it was re- 
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ſerved for a bard, inſpired with nobler ſentiments than the 
Muſes could ſupply, to ſing the praiſes of that Being 
whoſe ineffable perfections tranſcend all human imagi- 
nation. Of the praiſes of Gods and Heroes, there is 


not now extant a more beautiful compoſition, than the 
12th Ode of the firſt book of Horace 


Quem virum aut heroa hyrd vel acri 

Tibid ſumes celebrare, Clio? 

Duem Deum cujus recinet — 
Nomen imago, 

Aut in umbraſis Heliconis oris, &e, 


The Satires of Horace are far from being remarkable 
for poetical harmony, as he himſelf acknowledges. In- 
deed, according to the plan upon which ſeveral of them 
are written, it could ſcarcely be otherwiſe. They are 
frequently colloquial, ſometimes interrogatory, the tranſ- 
itions quick, and the apoſtrophes abrupt. It was not 
his object in thoſe compoſitions, to ſooth the ear with 
the melody of poliſhed numbers, but to rally the frailties 
of the heart, to convince the underſtanding by argument, 

and thence to put to ſhame both the vices and follies of 
mankind, Satire is a ſpecies of compoſition, of which 
he Greeks furniſhed no model, and the preceding -Ro- 
man writers of this claſs, though they had much im- 
proved it from its original rudeneſs and licentiouſneſs, had 
ſtill not brought it to that degree of perfection which 
might anſwer the purpoſe of moral reform in a poliſhed 
ſtate of ſociety. It received the moſt eſſential improve - 
ment from Horace, who has dextrouſly combined wit 
and argument, raillery and ſarcaſm, on the fide of mora- 

lity and virtue, of happineſs and truth. | 


The Epiſtles of this author may be reckoned amongſt 
the moſt valuable productions of antiquity. Except 


Q_ thoſe 
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| thoſe of the ſecond book, and one or two in the firſt, they 
are in general of the familiar kind ; abounding in moral 
ſentiments, and judicious obſervations on life and manners. 


The poem De Arie Poctica compriſes a ſyſtem of cri- 
ticiſm, in juſineſs of principle and extent of application, 
correſpondent to the various exertions of genius on ſub- 
jects of invention and taſte. That in compoſing this ex- 
cellent produCtion, he availed himſelf of the moft approved 
works of Grecian original, we may conclude from the 
advice which he there recommends : 


Vos exemplaria Graca 
Nocturnd werſute manti, verfate diurnd. 


In the writings of Horace there appears a fund of good 
ſenſe, enlivened with pleaſantry, and refined by philoſo- 
phical reflexion, Ile had cultivated his judgment with 
great application, and his taſte was guided by an intui- 
tive perception of moral beauty, aptitude, and propriety. 
The few inſtances of indelicacy which occur in his com- 
poſitions, we may aſcribe rather to the manners of the 
times, than to, any blameable propenſity in the author. 
Horace died in the fifty- ſeventh year of his age, ſurviving 
his beloved Mecænas only three weeks; a circumſtance 
which, added to the declaration in an ode * to that per- 
ſonage, ſuppoſed to have been written in Mecænas's laſt 
illneſs, has given riſe to a conjecture, that Horace ended 
his days by a violent death, to accompany his friend. 
But it is more natural to conclude that he died of exceſſive 
grief, as, had he literally adhered to the affirmation con- 
tained in the ode, he would have tollowed his. patron 
more cloſely. This ſeems to be confirmed by a fact im- 
mediately preceding his death : for though he declared 


1 Cann, I. 17. 
Auguſtus 
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Auguſtus heir to his whole eſtate, he was not able, on 
account of weakneſs, to put his ſignature to the will;'a 
failure, which it is probable that he would have taken 
care to obviate, had his death been premeditated, He 
was interred, at his own deſire, near the tomb of 
Mecænas. 


Ovid was born of an Equeſtrian family, at Sulmo, 2 
town of the Peligni, on the 21ſt of March, in the Con- 
ſulſhip of Hirtius and Panſa. His father 3 
intended him for the bar; and after paſſing P. ar 
through the uſual courſe of inſtruction at 
Rome, he was ſent to Athens, the emporium of learning, 
to complete his education. On his return to Rome, in 
obedience to the deſire of his father, he entered upon the 
offices of public life in the Forum; and declaimed with 
great applauſe. But this was the effeCt of paternal au- 
thority, not of choice: for, from his earlieſt years, he 
diſcovered an extreme attachment to poetry; and no 
ſooner was his father dead, than, renouncing the bar, he 
devoted himſelf entirely to the cultivation of that faſ- 
cinating art, his propenſity to which was invincible. His 
productions, all written either in heroic or pentameter 
verſe, are numerous, and on various ſubjects. It will be 
ſufficient to mention them briefly. 


The Heroides conſiſt of twenty-one Epiſtles, all which, 
except three, are written from celebrated women of an- 
tiquity, to their huſbands or lovers: ſuch as Penelope to 
Ulyſles, Dido to Æneas, Sappho to Phaon, &c. Theſe 
compoſitions are nervous, animated and elegant: they 
diſcover a high degree of poetic enthuſiaſm, but blend- 
ed with that laſcivious turn of thought, which per- 

22 vadas 
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vades all the amorous productions of this celebrated 
author, - 


The elegies on ſubjects of love, particularly the Ars 
Amandi, or Ars Amatoria, though not all uniform in ver- 
ſification, poſſeſs the ſame general character, of warmth 
of paſſion, and luſcious deſcription, with the Epiſtles now 
mentioned, 


The Fafti were divided into twelve books, of which 
only the firſt ſix now remain. The deſign of them was 
to deliver an account of the Roman feſtivals in every 
month of the year, with a deſcription of the rites and 
ceremonies, as well as the ſacrifices on thoſe occaſions. 
It is to be regretted, that, on a ſubject ſo intereſting to cu- 
rioſity, this valuable work ſhould not have been tranſ- 
mitted entire, for the information of ſucceeding times : 
but in the part which remains, we are furniſhed with a 
beautiful deſcription of the ceremonial tranſactions in the 
Roman Calendar, from the firſt of January to the end of 
June. The verſification, as in all the compoſitions of 
this author, 1s eaſy and harmonious, 


The moſt popular production of this poet is his Me- 
tamorphoſes, not leſs extraordinary for the nature of the 
ſubject, than for the admirable art with which the whole 
is conducted. The work is founded upon the traditions 
and theogony of the ancients, which conſiſted of various 
detached fables. Thoſe Ovid has not only ſo happily 
arranged, that they form a-coherent ſeries of narratives, 
one riſing out of another; but he deſcribes the different 
changes with ſuch an impoſing plauſibility, as to give 
a natural appearance to the moſt incredible fictions. 

This 
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This ingenious production, however perfect it may ap- 
pear, we are told by himſelf, had not received his laſt 
corrections when he was ordered into baniſhment. 


In the Bis, the author imitates a poem of the ſame 
name, written by Callimachus. It is an invective againſt 
ſome perſon who publicly traduced his character at 
Rome, after his baniſhment. A ſtrong ſenſibility, in- 
dignation, and implacable reſentment, are conſpicuous 
through the whole, 


The 7ri/tia were compoſed in his exile, in which, 
though his vivacity forſook him, he {till retained a genius 
prolific in verſification. In theſe poems, as well as in 
many epiſtles to different perſons, he bewails his unhappy 
ſituation, and deprecates in the ſrrongeſt 1 terms the inex- 
orable diſpleaſure of Auguſtus. 


Several other productions written by Ovid are now 
loſt, and amongſt them a tragedy called Medea, of which 
Quintilian expreſſes a high opinion. Ovidl Medea vide- 
tur mihi oftendere quantum vir ille præſtaræ potuerit, ſi in- 
genio ſuo temperare quam indulgere maluiſſet. Lib. x. c. 1. 


It is a peculiarity im the productions of this author, 
that, on whatever he employs his pen, he exhauſls the 
ſubject ; not with any prolixity that fatigues tae attention, 
but by a quick ſucceſhon of new ideas, equally brilliant 
and appoſite, often expreſſed in antitheſes. Void of ob- 
ſcenity in expreſſion, but laſcivious in ſentiment, he may 
be ſaid rather to ſtimulate immorally the natural paſſions, 
than to corrupt the imagination. No poet is more guided 
in verſification by the nature of his ſubject than Ovid. 
Jn common GT his ideas are expreſſed with almoſt 
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colloquial ſimplicity ; but when his fancy glows with 
ſentiment, or is animated by objects of grandeur, his 
ſtyle is proportionably elevated, and he riſes to a pitch 
of ſublimity. 


No point in ancient hiſtory has excited fuch variety 
of conjectures as the baniſhment of Ovid; and after all 
the efforts af different writers to elucidate the ſubject, the 
cauſe of this extraordinary tranſaction remains hitherto 
involved in obſcurity, It may therefore not be improper, 
in this place, to examine the foundation of the ſeveral 
conjectures which have been formed, and if they appear 
to be utterly inadmiſſible, to attempt a ſolution of the 
queſtion upon principles more conformable to probabi- 
lity, and countenanced by hiſtorical eyidence. 


The oſtenſible reaſan aſſigned by Auguſtus for baniſh= 
ing Ovid, was his corrupting the Roman youth by laſ- 
civious publications ; but it is evident, from various paſ- 
ſages in the poet's productions after this period, that there 
was, beſides, ſome ſecret reaſon, which would not admit 


of being divulged. He ſays in his Triſtia, Lib. II. 1. 
Perdiderint cum me duo cri mina, carmen & errgr. 


It appears from another paſſage in the ſame work, that 
this inviolable arcanum was ſomething which Ovid had 
ſeen, and, as he inſinuates, through his own ignorance 
and miſtake. | 


Cur al:quid vidi; cur confeia lumina feri ? 
Cur imprudenti cognita culpa mibi ct? Thid, 
* * * * ** * 
ITaſcia quod crimen viderunt lumina, plector: 
Peccaltmypae eculos eft habuiſſe meum. 


De Tr1sT. III. 5. 


It 
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It ſeems therefore to be a fact ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, 
that Ovid had ſeen ſomething of a very indecent nature, 
in which Auguſtus was concerned, What this was, is 
the queſtion. Some authors, conceiving it to have been 
of a kind extremely atrocious, have gone ſo far as to 
ſuppoſe, that it muſt have been an act of criminality 
between Auguſtus and his own daughter Julia, who, not- 
withſtanding the ſtrict attention paid to her education by 
her father, became a woman of the moſt infamous cha- 
racter; ſuſpected of incontinence during her marriage 
with Agrippa, but openly profligate after her union with 
her next huſhand Tiberius. This ſuppoſition, however, 
reſts entirely upon conjecture, and is not only diſcredited 
by its own improbability, but by a yet more forcible argu- 
ment. It is certain that Julia was at this time in baniſh- 
ment for her ſcandalous life. She was about the ſame 
age with Tiberius, who was now forty-ſeven, and they 
had not cohabited for many years. We know not exactly 
the year in which Auguſtus ſent her into exile, but we 
may conclude with confidence, that it happened ſoon after 
her ſeparation from "Tiberius ; whoſe own intereſt with 
the emperor, as well as that of his mother Livia, could 
not fail of being exerted, if any ſuch application was 
neceſſary, towards removing from the capital a woman, 
who by the notoriety of her proſtitution reflected diſ- 
grace upon all with whom the was connected, either by 
blood or alliance. But no application from Tiberius or 
his mother could be neceſſary, when we are aſſured that 
Auguſtus even preſented to the Senate a narrative re- 
ſpecting the infamous behaviour of his daughter, which 
was read by the Quæſtor. He was ſo much aſhamed of 
her profligacy, that he for a long time declined all com- 
pany, and had thoughts of putting her to death. She was 
baniſhed to an iſland on the coaſt of Campania for five 


Q4 years; 
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years; at the expiration of which period, ſhe was re- 
moved to the continent, and the ſeverity of her treatment 
a little mitigated ; but though frequent applications were 
made in her behalf by the people, Auguſtus never could 
be prevailed upon to permit her return. 


Other writers have conjectured, that, inſtead of Julia 
the daughter of Auguſtus, the perſon ſeen with him by 
Ovid may have been Julia his grand-daughter, who in- 
herited the vicious diſpoſition of her mother, and was on 
that account likewiſe baniſhed by Auguſtus. The epoch 
of this lady's baniſhment it is impoſſible to aſcertain ; and 
therefore no argument can be drawn from that ſource to 
invalidate the preſent conjecture, But Auguſtus had 
ſhewn the ſame ſolicitude for her being trained up in 
virtuous habits, as he had done in reſpect of her mother, 
though in both caſes unuſcceſsfully ; and this conſidera- 
tion, joined to the enormity of the ſuppoſed crime, and 
the great ſenſibility which Auguſtus had diſcovered with 
regard to the infamy of his daughter, ſeems ſufficient to 
exonerate his memory from ſo odious a charge. Beſides, 
is it poſſible that he could have ſent her into daniſhment 
for the infamy of her proſtitution, while (upon the ſup- 
poſition of inceſt) ſhe was miſtreſs of ſo important a 
ſecret, as that he himſelf had been more criminal with 
her than any other man in the empire ? 


Some writers, giving a wider ſcope to conjecture, have 
ſuppoſed the tranſaction to be of a nature ſtill more de- 
teſtable, and have even dragged Mecænas the miniſter into 
a participation of the crime. Fortunately, however, for 
the reputation of this illuſtrious patron of polite learning, 
as well as for that of the emperor, this crude conjecture 


may be refuted upon the evidence of chronology. The 
commence- 
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tommencement of Ovid's exile happened in the ninth 
year of the Chriſtian æra, and the death of Mecznas, 
eight years before that period. Between this and other 
calculations, we find a difference of three or four years; 
but allowing the utmoſt latitude of variation, there in- 
tervened, from the death of Mecænas to the baniſhment 
of Ovid, a period of eleven years; an obſervation which 
fully invalidates the conjecture abovementioned, 


Having now refuted, as it is preſumed, the opinions of 
different commentators on this ſubject, we ſhall proceed 
to offer a new conjecture, which ſeems to have a greater 
claim to probability, than any that has hitherto been ſug- 


geſted. | 


Suetonius informs us, that Auguſtas, in the latter part 
of his life, contracted a vicious inclination for the enjoy- 
ment of young virgins, who were procured for him 
from all parts, not only with the connivance, bur by the 
clandeſtine management of his confort Livia. It has 
therefore probably been with one of thoſe victims that he 
was diſcovered by Ovid. Auguſtus had for many years 
affected a decency of behaviour, and he would therefore 
naturally be not a little diſconcerted at the unſeaſonable 
intruſion of the poet. That Ovid knew not of Au- 
guſtus's being in the place, is beyond all doubt : and 
Auguſtus's conſciouſneſs of this circumſtance, together 
with the character of Ovid, would ſuggeſt an unfavor- 
able ſuſpicion of the motive which had brought the latter 
thither. Abſtracting from the immorality of the emperor's 
own conduct, the incident might be regarded as ludicrous, 
and certainly was more fit to excite the ſhame than the 
indignation of the emperor. But the purpoſe of Ovid's 


viſit appears, from his own acknowledgement, to have 
been 
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been not entirely free n blame, though of what nay 


ture we know not: 


Non equidem lotam poſſum defendere culpam : 
Sed partem noflri criminis error habet. 
DE TRIST. L1s. III. ELEG. 5. 


Ovid was at this time turned of fifty, and though by a 
much younger man he would not have been regarded as 
any object of jealouſy in love, yet by Auguſtus, now in 
his ſixty-ninth year, he might be deemed a formidable 
rival, This paſſion therefore concurring with that which 
. aroſe from the interruption or diſappointment of gratifi- 
cation, inflamed the emperor's reſentment, and he reſolved 
on baniſhing to a diſtant country a man whom he con- 
ſidered as his rival, and whoſe preſence, from what had 
happened, he never more could endure, 


Auguſtus having determined on the baniſhment of 
Ovid, could find little dificulty in accommodating the 
oſtenſible to the ſecret and real cauſe of this reſolution, 


No argument to eſtabliſh the date of publication, can be 
drawn from the order in which the various productions 
of Ovid are placed in the collection of his works: but 
reaſoning from probability, we ſhould ſuppoſe that the 
Ars Amandi was written during the period of his youth ; 
and this ſeems to be confirmed by the following paſſage 
in the ſecond book of the Faſti : 


Certe ego vos habut faciles in amore miniftros ; 
Cum luſit numeris prima juventa ſuis. 
U 


That many years muſt have elapſed ſince its original 
publication, is evident from the ſubſequent lines in the ſe- 
cond book of the Tri/lia : 


Ns 
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Nos quoque jam pridem ſcripto peccavimns ung. 
Supplicium patitur non nova culpa novum. 
Carminague ed:deram, cum te delicta notantem 

Præterii toties jure quietus eques. 
Ergo, gu juveni mibi non nocitura putavi 
Scripta parum prudens, nunc nocuere ſeni ? 


With what ſhow then of juſtice, it may be aſked, 
could Auguſtus now puniſh a fault, which, in his ſolemn 
capacity of Cenſor, he had ſo long and repeatedly over- 
looked? The anſwer is obvious: in a production ſo 
popular as we may be aſſured the Ars Amandi was 
amongſt the Roman youth, it muft have paſſed through 
ſeveral editions in the courſe of ſome years; and one of 
thoſe coinciding with the fatal difcovery, afforded the 

emperor a ſpecious pretext for the execution of his pur- 

| poſe. The ſeverity exerciſed on this occaſion, however, 
when the poet was fuddenly driven into exile, unaccom- 
panied even by the partner of his bed, who had been his 
companion for many years, was an act fo inconſiſtent 
with the uſual moderation of Auguſtus, that we cannot 
juſtly aſcribe it to any other motive than perſonal reſent- 
ment; eſpecially as this arbitrary puniſhment of the au- 
thor could anſwer no end of public utility, while the 
obnoxious production remained to affect, if it really ever 
did eſſentially affect, the morals of ſociety. If the ſenſi- 
bility of Auguſtus could not thenceforth admit of any 
perſonal intercourſe with Ovid, or even of his living 
within the limits of Italy, there would have been little 
danger from the example, in ſending into honcrable exile, 
with every indulgence which could alleviate ſo diſtreſsſul 
a neceſity, a man of reſpectable rank in the ſtate, who 
was charged with no actual offence againit the laws, 
and wheſc genius, with all ics indiſcretion, did immortal 
honor to his country. It may perhaps be urged, that, 
couſidering 
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conſidering the predicament in which Auguſtus ſtood, he 
diſcovered a forbearance greater than might have been 
expected from an abſolute prince, in ſparing the life of 
Ovid. It will readily be granted, that Ovid, in the ſame 
circumſtances, under any one of the four ſubſequent 
emperors, would have expiated the incident with his 
blood. Auguſtus, upon a late occaſion, had ſhown him- 
{elf equally ſanguinary : for he put to death, by the hand 
of Varus, a poet of Parma, named Caſſius, on account 
of having written ſome ſatirical verſes againſt him. By 
that recent example, therefore, and the power of pardon- 
ing, which the emperor ſtill retained, there was ſufficient 
hold of the poet's ſecreſy reſpecting the fatal tranſaction, 
which, if divulged to the world, Auguſtus would repro- 
bate as a falſe and infamous libel, and puniſh the author 
accordingly. Ovid, on his part, was ſenſible, that, ſhould 
he dare to violate the important but tacit injunction, the 
imperial vengeance would reach him even on the ſhores 
of the Euxine. It appears, however, from a paſſage in 
the Ibis, which can apply to no other than Auguſtus, 
that Ovid was not ſent into baniſhment deſtitute of pe- 
cuniary proviſion : 


Di melius ! quorum longe mihi maximus ille, 
Qui noftras inopes noluit eſſe vias. 

Huic igitur meritas grates, ubicumque licebit, 
Pro tam manſueto pcctore ſemper agam. 


What fum the emperor beſtowed, for the ſupport of a 
baniſhment which he was reſolved ſhould be perpetual, 
it is impoſſible to aſcertain : but he had formerly been 
liberal to Ovid, as well as to other poets. 


If we might hazard a conjecture, reſpecting the ſcene _ 
of the intrigue which occafioned the baniſhment of 


Ovid, we ſhould place it in ſome receſs in the emperor's 
gardens, 
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gardens. His houſe, though called Palatium, the palace, 
as being built on the Palatine-hill, and inhabited by the 
ſovereign, was only a ſmall manſion, which had formerly 
belonged to Hortenſſus, the orator. Adjoining to this 
place, Auguſtus had built the temple of Apollo, which 
he endowed with a public library, and allotted for the 
uſe of poets, to recite their compoſitions to each other. 
Ovid was particularly intimate with Hyginus, one of 
Auguſtus's freedmen, who was librarian of the temple. 
He might therefore have been in the library, and ſpying 
from the window a young female ſecreting herſelf in the 
gardens, he had the curioſity to follow her, 


The place of Ovid's baniſhment was Tomis, now ſaid 
to be Babba, a town of Bulgaria, towards the mouth of 
the Iſter, where is a lake ſtill called by the natives, 
Ouvidouve Feſero, the lake of Ovid. In this retirement, 
and the Euxine Pontus, he paſſed the remainder of his 
life, a melancholy period of ſeven years. Notwith- 
ſanding the laſcivious writings of Ovid, it does not ap- 
pear that he was in his conduct a libertine. He was three 
times married: his firſt wife, who was of mean extrac- 
tion, and whom he had married when he was very 
young, he divorced ; the ſecond he diſmiſſed on account 
of her immodeſt behaviour; and the third appears to have 
ſurvived him. He had a number of reſpectable friends, 
and ſeems to have been much beloved by them. 


Tibullus was deſcended of an Equeſtrian family, and 
is ſaid, but erroneouſly, as will afterwards appear, to have 
been born on the ſame day with Ovid. 
His amiable accompliſhments procured 
him the friendſhip of Meſſala Corvinus, whom he accom- 
panied in a military expedition to the iſland of Corcyra. 
But 


Albizs Tibullus. 
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But an indiſpoſition with which he was ſeized, and a 
natural averſion to the toils of war, induced him to re- 
turn to Rome, where he ſeems to have reſigned himſelf 
to a life of indolence and pleaſure, amidſt which he de- 
voted a part of his time to the compoſition of elegies, 
Elegiac poetry had been . cultivated by ſeveral Greek 
writers, particularly Callimachus, Mimnermus, and Phi- 
letas ; but, ſo far as we can find, had, until the preſent 
age, been unknown to the Romans in their own tongue, 
It conſiſted of a heroic and pentameter line alternately, 
and was not, like the Elegy of the moderns, uſually ap- 
propriated to the lamentation of the deceaſed, but em- 
ployed chiefly in compoſitions relative to love or friend- 
ſhip, and might indeed be uſed upon almoſt any ſubject ; 
though, from the limp in the pentameter line, it is not 
ſuitable to ſublime ſubjects, which require a fulneſs of 
expreſſion, and an expanſion of ſound, To this ſpecies - 
of poetry Tibullus reſtricted his application ; by which 
he cultivated that ſimplicity and tenderneſs and agreeable 
_ eaſe of ſentiment, which conſlitute the characteriſtic per- 
feCtions of the elegiac Muſe, 


In the deſcription of rural ſcenes, the peaceful oceu- 
pations of the field, the charms of domeſtic happineſs, 
and the joys of reciprocal love, ſcarcely any poet ſur- 
paſſes Tibullus in his claims to our applauſe, His luxu- 
riant imagination collects the moſt beautiful flowers of 
nature, and he diſplays them with all the delicate attrac- 
tion of ſoft and harmonious numbers. With a dexterity 
peculiar to himſelf, in whatever ſubje& he engages, he 
leads his readers imperceptibly through devious paths of 
pleaſure, of which, at the outſet of the poem, they 
could form no. conception. He ſeems to have often 
written without any previous meditation or defign. Se- 

veral 
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veral of his elegics may be ſaid to have neither middle 
nor end: yet the tranſitions are ſo natural, and the gra- 
dations ſo eaſy, that though we wander through Elyſian 
ſcenes of fancy, the moſt heterogeneous in their nature, 
we are ſenſible of no defect in the concatenation which 
has joined them together. It is however to be regretted, 
that, in ſome inſtances, Tibullus betrays that licentiouſ- 
neſs of manners which formed too general a characte- 
riſtic even of this refined age. His elegies addreſſed to 
Meſſala contain a beautiful amplification of ſentiments 
founded in friendſhip and eſteem ; in which it is difficult 
to ſay, whether the virtues of the patron or the-genius 
of the poet be more conſpicuous. 


Valerius Meſſala Corvinus, whom he celebrates, was 
deſcended of a very ancient family. In the civil wars 
which followed the death of Julius Cæſar, he joined the 
republican party, and made himſelf maſter of the camp 
of Octavius at Philippi; but he was afterwards recon- 
Ciled to his opponent, and lived to an advanced age in 
favor and eſteem with Auguſtus. He was diſtinguithed 
not only by his military talents, but by his eloquence, 
integrity and patriotiſm, 


From the following paſſage in the writings of Tibul- 
lus, commentators have conjectured that he was deprived 
of his lands, by the ſame proſcription in which thoſe of 
Virgil had been involved : 


Cut fuerang flavi ditantes ordine ſulci 
Horrea, facundas ad deficientia meſſes, 
Cuigue pecus denſo paſcebant agmine colles, 
Et domino ſatis, & nimium furique lupogue : 
Nunc defiderium ſuperefl : nam cura novattr, 
Cum memor anteactos ſemper dolor admovet annos. 
LIB. IV. EL. 1. 
But 


* 
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But this ſeems not very probable, when we conſider that 
Horace, ſeveral years after that period, repreſents him 
as opulent, | 

Dt tibi divitias dederant, artemque fruend. 
Ee1sT. L1B. I. 4. 

WMe know not the age of Tibullus at the time of his 
death ; but in an elegy written by Ovid upon that occa- 
fion, he is ſpoken of as a young man. Were it true, 
as is ſaid by biographers, that he was born the ſame day 
with Ovid, we muſt indeed aſſign the event to an early 
period. For Ovid cannot have written the elegy after 
the forty-third year of his own life, and how long be- 
fore, is incertain. In the tenth elegy of the fourth book 
De Triſtibus, he obſerves, that the fates had allowed lit- 
tle time for the cultivation of his friendſhip with Ti- 
bullus, 


Virgilium vidi tantum : nec avara Tibullo 
Tempus amicitiæ fata dedere mea. 

Succeſſor fuit hic tibi, Galle; Propertius illi: 
Quartus ab his ſerie temporis ipſe fut. 

Utque ego mayores, fic me coluere minores. 

As both Ovid and Tibullus lived at Rome, were both 
of the Equeſtrian Order, and of congenial diſpoſitions, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe that their acquaintance commen- 
ced at an early period ; and if, after all, it was of ſhort 
duration, there would be no improbability in concluding, 
that Tibullus died at the age of ſome years under thirty. 
It is evident, however, that biographers have committed 
a miſtake with regard to, the birth of this poet ; for in 
the paſſage above cited of the Triſtia, Ovid mentions 
Tibullus as a writer, who, though his contemporary, 
was much older than himſelf. From this paſſage, we 
ſhould be juſtified in placing the death of Tibullus be- 


tween the fortieth and fiftieth year of his age, and ra- 
| ther 
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ther nearer to the latter period : for otherwiſe, Horace 
would ſcarcely have mentioned him in the manner he 
does in one of his Epiſtles. 


Albi, noftrotum ſermonum candide judex, 

Quid nunc te dicam facere in regione Pedand ? 

Scribere quod Caſs! Parmenſis opuſcula vincat ; 

An tacitum filvas inter reptare ſalubres, 

Curantem quicquid dignum ſapiente bonoque oft ? 
Er1sT. I. 4. 


This en! is in no degree inconſiſtent with the 
authority of Ovid, where he mentions him as a young 
man; for the Romans extended * period of youth to 


the fiftieth year. 


Propertius was born at Mevania, a town of Umbria, 
ſeated at the confluence of the Tina and ; 
Clitumnus. This place was famous for its | Emory 
herds of white cattle, brought up there for 
ſacrifice, and ſuppoſed to be impregnated with that color 
by the waters of the river laſt mentioned. | 


Hinc albi, Clitumne, greges, & maxima taurus 
Vittima, ſape tus perfuſi flumine ſacro, 
Romanos ad templa Deum duxere triumpbos. G. II. 


His father is ſaid by ſome to have been a Roman knight, 
and they add, that he was-one of thoſe who, when, L. 
Antony was ſtarved out of Peruſia, were, by the order of 
Octavius, led to the altar of Julius Cæſar, and there 
ſlain, Nothing more is known with certainty, than that 
Propertius loſt his father at an early age, and being de- 
prived of a great part of his patrimony, betook himſelf 
to Rome, where his genius ſoon recommended him to 
public notice, and he obtained the patronage of Me- 
cznas. From his frequent introduction of hiſtorical 

R and 
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and mythological ſubjects into his poems, he received 
the appellation of © the Learned.“ 


Of all the Latin clegiac pets, Propertius has the juſt- 
eſt claim to purity of thought and expreſſion. He of- 
ten draws his imagery from reading, more than from 
the imagination, 'and abounds leſs in deſcription than 
ſentiment. For warmth of paſſion he is not conſpicu- 
ous, and his tenderneſs is ſeldom marked with a great 
degree of ſenſibility ; but, without rapture, he is animat- 
ed, and, like Horace, in the midſt of gaiety, he is mo- 
ral. The ſtores with which learning ſupplies him, diver- 
ſify as well as illuſtrate his ſubject, while delicacy every 
where diſcovers a taſte refined by the habit of reflexion. 
His verſification, in general, is elegant, but not uni-- 
formly harmonious, 


Tibullus and Propertius have each written four books 
of Elegies ; and it has been diſputed which of them is 
ſuperior in this department of poetry. Quintilian has 
given his ſuffrage in favor of Tibullus, who, ſo far as 
poctical merit alone is the object of conſideration, ſeems 
entitled to the preference: 


Gallus was a Roman knight, diſtinguiſhed not only 
for poetical but military talents. Of his poetry we have 
only fix Elegies, written, in the perſon 
8 of an old man, on the ſubject of old 
age, but which, there is reaſon to think, 

were compoſed in an earlier part of the author's life. 
Except the fifth Elegy, which is tainted with immodeſty, 
the others, particularly the firſt, are highly beautiful, 
and may he placed in competition with any other pro- 
ductions of the elegiac kind. Gallus was, for ſome 
time, 
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time, in great favor with Auguſtus, who appointed him 
governor of Egypt. It is ſaid, however, that he not 
only oppreſſed the province by extortion, but entered 
into a conſpiracy againſt his benefactor, for which he 
was baniſhed. Unable to ſuſtain ſuch a reverſe of for- 
tune, he fell into deſpair, and laid violent hinds on him- 
ſelf. This is the Gallus in honor of whom Virgil com- 
poſed his tenth Eclogue. 


Such are the celebrated produCtions of the Auguſtan 
age, which have been happily preſerved, for the delight 
and admitation of mankind, and will ſutvive to the lateſt 
poſterity. Many mote once exiſted, of various merit, 
and of different authors, which have left few or no me- 
morials behind them, but have periſhed promiſcuouſly 
amidſt the indiſcriminate ravages of time, of accidents, 
and of barbarians. Amongſt the principal authors whoſe 
works are loſt, are Varius and Valgius ; the former of 
whom, beſides a panegyric upon Auguſtus, ' compoſed 
ſome tragedies. According to Quintilian, his Thyeſtes 
was equal to any compoſition of the Greek tragie poets. 


The great number of eminent writers, poets in parti- 
cular, that adorned this age, has excited general admira- 
tion, and the phenomenon is uſually aſcribed to a fortu- 
itous occurrence, which ba ffles all enquiry : but we ſhall 
endeavor to develop the various cauſes which ſeem to 
have produced this effect; and ſhould the explanation 
appear ſatisfactory, it may favor an opinion, that under 
ſimilar circumſtances, if ever they ſhould again be com- 
bined, a period of equal glory might ariſe in other ages 
and nations. ; 


The Romans, whether from the influence of climate, 
R 2 or 
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or their mode of living, which in general was temperate, 
were endowed with a lively imagination, and, as we be- 
fore obſerved, a ſpirit of enterpriſe. Upon the final ter- 
mination of tne Punic war, and the conqueſt of Greece, 
their ardor, which had hitherto been exerciſed in military 
atchievements, was diverted into the channel of literature ; 
and the civil commotions which followed, having now 
ceaſed, a freſh impulſe was given to activity in the am- 
bitious purſuit of the laurel, which was now only to be 
obtained by glorious exertions of intellect. The beauti- 
ful productions of Greece operating ſtrongly upon their 
| minds, excited them to imitation ; imitation, when rouſetl 
amongſt a number, produced emulation; and emulation 
- cheriſhed an extraordinary thirſt of fame, which, in every 
exertion of the human mind, is the parent of excellence. 
This liberal contention was not a little promoted by the 
faſhion introduced at Rome, for poets to recite their com- 
_ poſitions in public; a practice which ſeems to have been 
carried even to a ridiculous exceſs. Such was now the 
rage for poetical compoſition in the Roman capital, that 
Horace deſcribes it in the following terms: 


1 Mutavit mentem populus lewis, & calet uns 

j f | Scribend! fludio : pueri patreſyue ſevert 

| Fronde comas vintt canant, & carmina dittant. 
ErIsr. II. 1. 


* * 8 * * =# 
Scribimus indlocti doctigue pot mata paſſim. Ibid. 


The thirſt of fame abovementioned was a powerful in- 
centive, and is avowed both by Virgil and Horace. The 
former, in the ſecond book of his Georgics, announces a 
reſolution of rendering himſelf celebrated, it poſſible. 


tentanda via eft qui me quogue poſim 
Tollere humo, victorgue virim vol.tare per ora. 


And 
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And Horace, in the concluſion of his firſt Ode, expreſſes 
himſelf in terms which indicate a ſimilar purpoſe. 


Duod fi me lyricis vatibus inſeres,, 
Sublimi feriam ſedera vertice. 


Even Salluſt a hiſtorian, in his introduction to Catiline's. 
Conſpiracy, ſcruples not to inſinuate the ſame kind of 
ambition. Quo mihi reftins videtur ingenii quam virium 
opibus gloriam quærere; & quoniam vita ipſa, qua fruimur, 
brevis eſt, memoriam noſiri quam maxume longam efficere. 


Another circumſtance of great importance, towards the 
production of ſuch poetry as might live through every 
age, was the extreme attention which the great poets of 
this period diſplayed, both in the compoſition, and the po- 
lithing of their works. Virgil, when employed upon the 
Georgics, uſually wrote in the morning, and applied 
much of the ſubſequent part of the day to correction and 
improvement. He compared himſelf to a bear, that licks 
her cub into form. If this was his regular practice in the 
Georgics, we may juſtly ſuppoſe that it was the ſame in 
the ZEneid. Vet, after all this labor, he intended to devote 
three years entirely to its farther amendment. Horace 
has gone ſo far in recommending careful correction, that 
he figuratively mentions nine years as an adequate period 
for that purpoſe. - But whatever may be the time, there 
is no precept which he urges either oftener or more for- 
cibly, than a due attention to this important object. 


Spe flylum wertas, ilerum quæ digna legi fint 
Scripturus. Sar. L 16. 
* * * * * + * * 
— Vos, O 
Pompilius ſanguis, carmen reprebendite, quod non 
Mutta dies & multa litura coercuit, atque 
R 3 Per ſectum 
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PerfeAum decies non cafligavit ad unguem. 
| D Art. Poxr. 


To the ſeveral cauſes above enumerated, as cancurring 
to the great ſuperiority of the Auguſtan age, with reſpect 
to the productions of literature, one more is to be ſubjoin- 
ed, of a nature the moſt eſſential; the liberal and unpar- 
alleled encouragement given to diſtingujſhed talents by 
the emperor and his miniſter. This was a principle of 
the moſt powerful energy : it fanned the flame of genius, 
invigorated every exertion ; and the poets who baſked in 
the rays of imperial favor, and the animating patronage 
of Mecznas, experienced a poetic enthuſiaſm which ap- 
proached to real inſpiration, | | 


Having now finiſhed the propoſed explanation, relative 


to the celebrity of the Auguſtan age, we ſhall conclude 


with recapitulating in a few words the cauſes of this ex- 
traordinary occurrence. 


The madels, then, which the Romans derived from 
Grecian poetry, were the fineſt productions of human ge- 
nius; their incentives to emulation were the ſtrongeſt that 


could actuate the heart. With ardor, therefore, and in- 


duſtry in compoſing, and with unwearied patience in po- 
liſhing their campolitions, they attained to that glorious 


diſtinction in literature, which no ſucceeding age has ever 
riwalled. 


TIBERIUS 
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I. THE Patrician family of the Claudii (for there 
was a Plebeian family of the ſame name, no way inferior 
to the other either in power or dignity), came originally 
from Regilli, a town of the Sabines. They removed 
thence to Rome ſoon after the building of the city, with 
a great body of their dependants, under Titus Tatius, 
who was partner with Romulus in the kingdom, or per- 
haps, what is related upon better authority, under Atta 
Claudius, head of the family, ſix years after the expulſion 
of the Tarquins ; at which time they were by the Senate 
choſen into the body of the nobility ; receiving likewiſe 
from the government lands beyond the Anio, for their 
dependants, and a burying- place for themſelves near the 
Capitol. After this period, in proceſs of time, the family 
had the honor of eight and twenty Conſulſhips, five 
Dictatorſhips, ſeven Cenſorſhips, ſeven triumphs, and 
two ovations. Their deſcendants were diſtinguiſhed by 


various prænomina and cognomina ®, but rejected by 
conſent 


* The Romans were divided into various clans (Genes), 
and each Gent into ſeveral families, (in Familias vel Stirpes). 
Thoſe of the ſame Gens were called Gentiles, and thoſe of the 
ſame family, Agnati. Relations by the father's ſide were 
alſo called Agnati, to diſtinguiſh them from Cegnati, relations 
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conſent the prænomen of Lucius, after two of them with 
that name were convicted, one of robbery and the other 
of murder. - Amongſt other cognomina, they aſſumed that 
of Nero, which in the Sabine language ſignifies ſtrong 
and valiant. 


II. It appears from record, that many of the Claudii 
have performed ſignal ſervices to the ſtate, as well as 
committed acts of delinquency. To mention the moſt 


only by the mother's fide. An Agnatus might alſo be called 
Cognataus, but not the contrary. 

To mark the different gentes and familiz, and to diſtin— 
guiſh the individuals of the ſame family, the Romans had 
commonly three names, the Prænomen, Nomen, and Cognomen. 
The Prænomen was put firſt, and marked the individual. 
It was uſually written with one letter; as 4. for Aulus; U. 
"Caius ; D. Decimus : ſometimes with two letters; as Ap. for 
Appius ; Cu. Cneius : and fometimes with three; as Mam, for 
Mamercut. 

The Nomen was put after the Prænomen, and marked the 
gens. It commonly ended in ius ; as Julius, Tullius, Cornelius. 
The Cognamen was put laſt, and marked the familia ; as Cicero, 
Cæ ſar, &c. 

Some gentes ſeem to have had no ſurname; as the Ma- 
rian; and gens and Familia ſeem ſometimes to be put one 
for the other; as the Fabia gens, or Fabia familia. 

Sometimes there was a fourth name, properly called the 
Agnomen, but ſometimes likewiſe Cagnomen, which was added 
upon account of ſome illuſtrious action or remarkable event. 
Thus Scipio was named Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, 
from the conqueſt of Carthage in Africa, For the like 
reaſon, his brother was called Lucius Cornelius Scipio Ma- 
ticus, In the fame manner, Q. Fabius Maximus received 
the Ag nomen of Cunttator, from his. n the impetuoſity 


of Hannibal by declining battle. 
remarkable 
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remarkable only, Appius Cæcus diſſuaded the Senate 
from agreeing to an alliance with Pyrrhus, as prejudicial 
to the public. Claudius firſt paſſed the ſtrait of Sicily 
with a fleet, and drove the Carthaginians out of the 
iſland. Claudius Nero cut off Aſdrubal with a vaſt army 
upon his arrival in Italy from Spain, before he could join 
his brother Annibal. On the other hand, Claudius Ap- 
pius Regillanus, one of the Decemvirs, attempted in a 
violent manner, from a criminal paſſion, to have a young 
woman, who was free-born, declared by judicial ſen- 
tence a ſlave; a tranſaction which occaſioned a ſecond 
ſeparation of the commons from the Senate. Claudius 
Druſus erected a ſtatue of himſelf covered with a crown? 
in the Forum of Appius, and endeavored by the means 
of his dependants to make himſelf maſter of Italy. Claus 
dius Pulcher, near the coaſt of Sicily, when the pullets, 
upon his uſing them in the. way of augury, would not 
eat, in contempt of the ominous preſage, ſunk them in 
the ſea, as if he was reſolved they ſhould drink at leaſt, 
if they would not eat; and immediately 'engaging the 
enemy, was defeated. Being ordered by the Senate to 
name a Dictator, as if he was reſolved to make a jeſt of 
the public danger, he named his purſuivant Glycias. Of the 


women of this family, likewiſe, the annals of the Repub-- 


lic afford examples equally repugnant to each other. For 
both the Claudias were of this family : ſhe, who, when 
the ſhip with the holy things appertaining to the Idæan 
mother of the Gods ſtuck faſt upon the ſands of the 
Tiber, brought it off, after ſhe had with a loud voice 
prayed to the Goddeſs, “ Follow me if I am chaſte ; 
and ſhe alſo, that, contrary to the cuſtom of the Romans, 
who were not uſed to proceed in that manner againſt 
women, was tried by the people for treaſon; becauſe, 
when her chariot met with an accidental obſtruction 
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from a great crowd in the ftreets, ſhe openly exclaimed, 
„ wiſh my brother Pulcher was alive again, to loſe an- 
other fleet, that there might be leſs throng at Rome.“ Be- 
figes, it is notorious from the records of paſt times, that 
all the Claudii, excepting only P. Claudius, who, to ac» 
compliſh the baniſhment of Cicero, procured a commoner, 
and one likewiſe younger than' himſelf, to adopt him, 
were always of the Patrician party, as well as great 
ſticklers for the honor and power of that Order ; and ſo 
violent and obſtinate in their oppoſition to the commons, 
that not one of them, even in the caſe of a trial for life by 
the people, would ever condeſcend to put on mourning, 
according to cuſtom, or make any ſupplication to them 
for favor; and ſome of them, in their conteſts with the 
commons, have even proceeded to lay hands on their 
Tribunes. A Veſtal virgin likewiſe of the family, when 
her brother was reſolved to have the honor of a triumph 
in ſpite of the authority of the people to the contrary, 
mounted the chariot with him, and attended him into 
the Capitol, to prevent the Tribunes from interpoſing ta 
forbid it. 


III. From this family Tiberius Cæſar is deſcended, and, 
indeed beth by the father and mother's ſide; by the for- 
mer from Tiberius Nero, and by the latter fiom Ap. 
pius Pulcher, who were both ſons of Appius Cæcus. He 
likewiſe belonged to the family of the Li vii, by the adop- 
tion of his mother's grand- father into it: which family, 
though plebeian, made a diſtinguiſhed figure, having had 
the honor of eight Conſulſhips, two Cenſorſhips, three 
triumphs, one Dictatorſnip, and the office of Maſter of 
the Horſe ; and was famous for eminent men, particularly 
 Salinator and the Druſi. Salinator, in his Cenſorſhip, 
put a mark of infamy upon all the tribes, for their incon- 

ſtancy 
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ſtancy in making him Conſul a ſecond time, and Cenſor, 
though they had condemned and fined him after his firſt 
Conſulſhip. Druſus procured for himſelf and his poſteri- 
ty a new ſurname, by killing in cloſe fight Drauſus, a 
general of the enemy. He is likewiſe ſaid to have re- 
covered, when Pro-prztor in the province of Gaul, the 
gold which had been formerly given to the Senones, in 
the ſiege of the Capitol, and had not, as is reported, been 
forced from them by Camillus. His great-great-grand- 
ſon, who for his extraordinary ſervices againſt the Gracchi, 
was ſtyled the patron of the Senate, left a ſon, who, pro- 
jecting a variety of ſchemes, during a ſimilar diſſenſion, 
was murdered in a treacherous manner by the oppoſite 
party. 


IV. But the father of Tiberius Cæſar, being Quæſtor 
to C. Cæſar, and commander of the fleet in the war of 
Alexandria, contributed greatly to the ſucceſs of it. He 
was therefore made one of the high- prieſts in the room of 
P. Scipio; and was ſent to ſettle ſome colonies in Gaul, and 
amongſt the reſt thoſe of Narbonne and Arles. Aſter the 
death of Cæſar, however, when the reſt of the Senators, 
for fear of public diſturbances, were for having the tranſ- 
action buried in oblivion, he even moved expreſsly the 
houſe for rewarding thoſe who had killed the tyrant. 
When his Præiorſhip was expired, upon occaſion of a 
diſturbance breaking out amongſt the Triumviri, in the 
end of the year, he kept the badges of his office beyond 
the legal time; and following L. Autonius the Conſul, 
brother to the Triumvir, to Perufia, though the reſt ſub- 
mitted, yet he by himſelf continued firm to the party, and 
got off firſt to Præneſte, and then to Naples; whence, 
having in vain invited the ſlaves to liberty, he fled over to 
Sicily. But conceiving reſentment at not beipg imme- 
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Ciately admitted into che preſence of Sextus Pompey, and 
heing beſides forbid the uſe of the Faſces, he went over 
into Achaia to M. Antony; with, whom, upon a recon. 
eil iation ſoon, after brought about amongſt the ſeveral 
contending parties, he returned to Rome ; and, at the re- 
queſt of Auguſtus, gave up to him his wife Livia Dru- 
Hilla, though ſhe was then big with child, and had before 
borne him a ſon. He died not long after; leaving be- 
kind him two ſons, Tiberius and Druſus Nero. 


V. Seine have imagined that Tiberius was born at 
Fundi, but upon a trifling foundation for the conjecture, 
hecauſe his. mother's grandmother was of Fundi, and that. 
the imags of Good Fortune was by a decree of the Senate 
erected in a public place in that town. But according 
to the greateſt number of writers, and thoſe too of the 
heſt authority, he was born, at Rome, in the Palatium,. 
upon the ſixteenth of the Calends of December, when MI. 
Amilius Lepidus was ſecond time Conſul, with L. Mu- 
natius Plangus, after the battle of Philippi; for ſo it is. 
negiſtered. in the calendar, and the public acts. Accord- 
ing to. ſorze, however, he was born the preceding year, 
in, the Conſulſhip of Hirtius and Panſa; and others ſay, 
in the year following, during the Conſulſhip of Servilias 


_— and Antony.. 


VI. His infancy and childhood were paſſed. amidſt a 
great: deal of, danger and trouble. He accompanied his 
harents every where in their flight, and had like to have 
hetrayed: them. by his crying at Naples, as they were pri- 
vately making towards their ſhip, upon the ' enemy's: 
hreaking into the town: once, when he was taken from 
his nurſe's; breaſt, and again, from his mother's boſom, 
is ſome of the company, who on that ſudden emergency 

wiſhed 
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wiſhed to eafe the women of their burden. Being car 
Tied through Sicity and Achaia, and entruſted ſome time 
to the care of the Lacedemonians, who were under the 
protection of the Claudian family, upon his departure 
thence by night, he ran the hazard of his life, by a fire 
ſuddenly burſting out of a wood on all hands, which furs 
rounded the whole company fo cloſely, that part of LA 
via's cloaths and hair were burnt. The prefents which 
were made him by Pompeia, ſiſter to Sextus Pompey, in 
Sicily, viz. a cloak, a claſp, and golden bullæ, are ſtill ex- 
tant, and ſhewn at Baiz to this day. After his return te 
the city, being adopted by M. Gallius, a Senator, 4n his 
will, he entered upon the eſtate ; but ſoon after declined 
the uſe of his name, becaufe Gallius had been of the party 
againſt Auguſtus. When only nine years of age, he 
pronounced a funeral oration in praife of his father upon 
the Roſtra; and afterwards, when he had nearly attained 
the age of manhood, he attended the chariot of Auguſtus, 
in his triumph for the victory at Actium, riding upon the 
outſide horſe of his chariot on the left hand, whilſt Mar- 
cellus, Octavia's fon, rode upon the right, He likewiſe 
preſided at the games celebrated upon account of that 
victory; and in the Trojan games intermixed with the 
Circenſian, he commanded a troop of the talleſt boys. 


VII. After aſſuming the manly habit, he ſpent his 
youth, and the reſt of his life until he came to the go- 
vernment, in the following manner. He gave the people 
an entertainment of gladiators, in memory of his father, 
and another for his grandfather Druſus, at different times 
and in different places: the firſt in the Forum, the ſe- 
cond in the amphitheatre; ſome gladiators Who had been 
honorably diſcharged, being induced to engage again, by 


a reward of a hundred thouſand ſeſterces. He likewiſe 
| preſented 
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preſented the public with plays, but was not preſent hictſelf; 
All theſe he did in a ſplendid manner, at the charge of his 
mother and father-in law. He married Agrippina, the 
daughter of M. Agrippa, and grand-daughter of Cæci- 
lius Atticus, a Roman knight, the ſame perſon to whom 
Cicero has addreſſed ſo many epiſtles. After he had by her 
| his ſon Druſus, he was obliged to part with her, though 
ſhe retained his affection, and was again pregnant, to marry 
Avguſtus's daughter Julia. But this he did with extreme 
reluctance; for, beſides having the warmeſt attachment 
to Agrippina, he was diſguſted with the behaviour of 
Julia, who had made indecent advances to him during 
the life-time of her former huſband ; and that ſhe was a 
woman of ſuch a character, was the general opinion of 
her. After the divorce of Agrippina he felt the deepeſt 
regret ; and upon meeting het afterwards, he looked af- 
ter her with eyes ſo paſſionately expreſſive of affection, 
that care was taken ſhe ſhould never come more in his 
- fight. At firſt, however, he lived quietly and happily 
with Julia: but a rupture ſoon enſued ; which became fo 
violent, that, after the loſs of their ſon, who' was born at 
Aquileia, and died an infant, he never would ſleep with 
her more. He loſt his brother Druſus in Germany, and 
brought his *r to Rome, travelling all the way on foot 
before it. 


VIII. In his firſt eſſays in the offices of civil life, he 
pleaded the ſeveral cauſes of king Archelaus, the Tral- 
lians, and Theſſalians, before Auguſtus, who ſat as 
judge at the trial of them. He interceded with the Se- 
nate in behalf of the Laodiceans, the Thyatireans, and 
Chians, who had ſuffered greatly by an earthquake, and 
ſolicited relief of the Romans. He proſecute ] Fannius 


Cæpio, who bad been engaged in a couſpiracy with 
Varro 
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Varro Muræna againſt Auguſtus, and procured ſentence 
of condemnation againſt him. During theſe tranſactions, 
he had a double charge upon his hands, that of ſupplying 
the city with corn, which was then very ſcarce, and 
that of purging the work-houſes throughout Italy; the 
maſters of which were fallen under an odious ſuſpicion 
of ſeizing and keeping confined, not only travellers, but 
thoſe whom the fear of being obliged to ſerve in the 
wars, had driven to ſeek refuge in ſuch places. 


IX. He made his firſt campaign in the war of Can- 
tabria, in quality of a Tribune, Afterwards he led an 
army into the Eaſt, where he reſtored the kingdom of 
Armenia to Tigranes ; and being ſeated upon a tribunal, 
put a crown upon his head. He likewiſe received from 
the Parthians the ſtandards which they had taken from 
Craſſus. He next governed, for near a year, the pro- 
vince of Gallia Comata, which was then in great diſ- 
order, on account of the incurſions of the barbarians, 
and the feuds of the grandees. He afterwards commanded 
in the ſeveral wars againſt the Rhætians, Vindelicians, 
Pannonians, and Germans. In the Rhætian and Vinde- 
lician wars, he ſubdued the nations in the Alps ; and in 
the Pannonian, the Bruci and the Dalmatians. In the 
German war, he tranſplanted into Gaul forty thou- 
ſand of the enemy that had ſubmitted, and aſſigned them 
lands near the banks of the Rhine. For theſe actions, 
he entered the city in ovation, but mounted on a cha- 
riot, and is ſaid by ſome to have been the firſt that ever 
was honored with this diſtinction. He entered very 
young upon the public offices of ſtate ; and ran through 
the Quæſtorſhip, Prætorſhip, and Conſulate almoſt ſuc- 
ceſſively. After ſome interval, he was choſen Conſul a 

ſecond 
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ſecond time, and held the Tribunitian authority during 
five years. ne | | 


X. In the midſt of all his proſperity, in the prime of 
his years, and a good ſtate of health, he all on a ſudden 


formed a reſolution to withdraw to a great diſtance from 
Rome. It is uncertain whether this was owing to any 


conſideration of his wife, whom he neither durſt com- 


plain of, nor divorce, and with whom the connexion be- 


came every day more intolerable ; or to prevent that in- 
difference towards him, which his conſtant reſidence in 
the city might in time produce ; or to the hope of ſup- 
porting and improving by abſence his authority in the 
ſtate, if the public ſhould have occaſion for his ſervice. 
Some are of opinion, that becauſe Auguſtus's ſons were 
now grown up to years of maturity, he voluntarily re- 
linquiſhed the poſſeſſion he had long enjoyed of the ſecond 
poſt in tlie government, as Agrippa had done before 
him ; who, when M. Marcelius was advanced to public 
offices, retired to Mitylene, that he might not ſeem to 
ſtand in the way of his promotion, or in any reſpect 
eſſen him by his preſence. The ſame reaſon likewiſe 


Tiberius gave afterwards for his retirement; but his pre- 


text at this time was, that he was ſatiated with honors, 
and defirous of being relieved from the fatigue of buſi- 
fineſs ; requeſting therefore that he might have leave to 
withdraw. And neither the earneſt entreaties of his mo- 
ther, nor the complaints of his father-in-law in the Se- 
pate, that he was deſerted by him, could prevail upon 


him to alter his reſolution. Upon their perſiſting in the 


deſign of detaining him, he refuſed to take any ſuſte- 
nance for four days together, At laſt, having obtained 
permiſſion, he quitted the city with his wife aud fon, and 

| weat 
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went immediately for Oſtia, without ſpeaking a word to 
any perſon that waited upon him thither ; and ſaluted but 


very few at parting; 


XI. From Oſtia coaſting along Campania, upon ad- 
vice of Auguſtus's being taken ill, he ſtopped a little: but 
this circumſtance giving riſe to a rumor that he ſtaid with 
a view to ſomething extraordinary, he reſumed his voy- 
age, and with the wind almoſt full againſt him arrived 
at Rhodes; having been much taken with the pleafant- 
neſs and wholſomeneſs of the iſland; from the time of his 
landing there in his return from Armenia. Here con- 
tenting himſelf with a moderate houſe, and a country- ſeat 
not much larger, near the town, he led entirely a private 
life; taking his walks ſometimes about the Gymnaſia “, 
without any ſervant to attend him, and returning the 
Civilities of the Greeks with almoſt as much complaiſance 
as if he had been upon a level with them. One morn- 
ing in ſettling the rout of his diurnal excurſion, he hap- 
pened to ſay, that he thould viſit all the ſick people in 
town. This being not rightly underſtood by thoſe about 
him, the ſick people were brought into a public portico, 


and (Inged in order, according to their ſeveral diſtem- 


pers. Being extremely embarraſſed by this unexpected 
occurrence, he was for ſomes time irreſolute how he 
ſhould act; but at laſt he determined to go round them 
all, and made an apology for the miſtake even to the 
meaneſt amongſt them, and ſuch as were entirely unknown 
to him. One inſtance only is mentioned, in which he 
appeared to exerciſe his Tribunitian authority. Being a 


* The Gymnaſia were places of exerciſe, and received 
their denomination from a Greek word ſignifying naked ; 
becauſe the contending parties wore nothing but drawers, 
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conſtant attendant upon the ſchools and auditories of the 
profeſſors of the liberal arts, upon occaſion of a quarrel 
amongſt the counter-ſophiſters, in which he interpoſed to 
reconcile them, ſome perſon took the liberty to abuſe 
him as partial in the affair. Upon this, withdrawing 
privately home, he ſuddenly returned with his officers at - 
tending him, ſummoned before him, by a public crier, the 
perſon who was the object of his reſentment, and order- 
ed him to be carried to priſon. Afterwards he received 
advice that his wife Julia had been condemned for her 
lewdneſs and adultery, and that a bill of divorce had been 
ſent to her in his name, by the authority of Auguſtus. 
Though he ſecretly rejoiced at this - intelligence, he 
thought it incumbent upon him, in point of decency, to 
interpoſe ia her behalf by frequent letters to Auguſtus, 
and to allow her to retain the preſents which he had made 
her, notwithſtanding the little regard ſhe merited of 
him. When the time of Tribunitian authority expired, 
declaring at laſt that he had no other object in his retire- 
ment than to avoid all ſuſpicion of rivalſhip with Caius 
and Lucius, he petitioned, that, ſince he was now ſecure 
in that reſpect, as they were come to the age of man- 
hood, and would eaſily maintain themſelves in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſecond poſts of government, he might be 
permitted to viſit his friends, whom he was very deſirous 
of ſeeing. But his requeſt was denied ; and he was ad- 
viſed to lay aſide all concern for his relations, whom 
he had left with ſuch eagerneſs for ſeparation. 


XII. He therefore continued at Rhodes much againſt 
his will, obtaining with difficulty, by his mother, the 
title of Auguſtus's lieutenant, to conceal his diſgrace. 
He thenceforth lived however not only as a private per- 
ſon, but in danger and perplexity, retiring up into the 

country, 
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Country, and avoiding the viſits of thoſe who ſailed that 
way, which were very frequent; for no one paſſed for 
the command of an army; or government of a province 
in thoſe parts, without putting in at Rhodes. But there 
were other reaſons which gave him yet greater diſturb- 
ance. For paſſing over into Samos; upon a viſit to his 
ſtep- ſon Caius, who had been made a govetnor in the 
Eaſt, he found him prepoſſeſſed againſt him; by che in- 
ſinuations of M. Lollius, his companion and director. 
He likewiſe fell under a ſuſpicion of ſending by ſome 
captains who had been promoted by himſelf, upon their 
return to the camp after a furlough, dark kinds of meſ- 
ſages to ſeveral perſons there, as if intended to ſound 
them how they were. diſpoſed to revolt. This jealouſy 
reſpecting his deſigns being intimated to him by Auguſ- 
tus, he begged repeatedly that ſome perſon of any of the 
three Orders might be placed as a ſpy upon him in every 
thing he either ſaid or did. 


XIII. He laid aſide likewiſe his uſual exerciſes of rid- 
ing and arms ; and quitting the Roman habit, made uſe 
of the Pallium and Crepida &. In this condition he con- 
tinued almoſt two years, becoming daily more contempt- 
ible and odious ; inſomuch that the Nemauſenſians pull- 
ed down all the images and ſtatues of him in their town. 
Upon mention being made of him at Caius's table, one 
of the company ſaid to that governor, © I will go over 
to Rhodes immediately, if you deſire me, and bring you 
the head of the exile ;” for that was the appellation now 
given him. Thus alarmed not only by apprehenſions, 
but real danger, he renewed his ſolicitations for leave to 
return ; and ſeconded by the moſt urgent ſupplications of 


* A low ſhoe, or ſlipper; 
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his mother, he at laſt obtained his requeſt ; to which an 


accident ſomewhat contributed. Auguſtus had reſolved 


to determine nothing in the affair, but with the conſent 
of his eldeſt ſon. The latter was at that time out of hu- 
mor with M. Lollius, and therefore eaſily engaged to a 
compliance in favor of his father-in-law. Caius thus 


acquieſcing in the meaſure, he was recalled, but upon 
condition, that he ſhould take no concern whatever in 


the adminiſtration of affairs, 


XIV. He returned to Rome after an abſence of near 
eight years, with great and confident hopes of his future 


elevation, which from his youth he had entertained from 


various prodigies and predictions. For Livia, when 


pregnant with him, being anxious to diſcover, by differ- 
ent ways of divination, whether her offspring would be 


a ſon z amongſt the reſt took an egg from a hen that was 
ſitting, and kept it warm with her own hands, and her 
maids' by turns, until a fine cock-chicken with a large 
comb was hatched. Scribonius the aſtrologer predicted 


great things of him when he was but a child.“ He 
will come,” ſaid the prophet, © in time to be a king too, 


but without the uſual badge of royal dignity ;” the dig- 


nity of the Cæſars being as yet unknown to the world. 
As he was going upon his firſt expedition, and leading 


his army through Macedonia for Syria, the altars which 
had been conſecrated at Philippi by the victorious legions 
blazed out of themſelves all on a ſudden with fire. Soon 


; after, as he was marching to Illyricum, he called to 
conſult the oracle of Geryon at Patavium ; and having 


drawn a lot by which he was defired to throw golden 
rali into the fountain of Aponus, for an anſwer to his 


enquiries, he did ſo, and the higheſt numbers came up. 


And thoſe very tali are till to be ſeen at the bottom of 
: : = 
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the fountain. A few days before his leaving Rhodes, 
an eagle, a bird never before ſeen in that iſland, fat all 
day long upon the top of his houſe. And the day before 
he received advice of the permiſſion granted him to re- 
turn, as he was changing his cloaths, his tunic appeared 
to be all on fire. He then likewiſe had a remarkable 
proof of the {kill of Thraſyllus the aſtrologer, whom, for 
his proficiency in philoſophical reſearches, he had taken \ 
into his family. For upon fight of the ſhip that brought 
the advice, he ſaid, good news was coming: whereas 
every thing going wrong before, and quite contrary to 
expectation, Tiberius had intended that very moment to 
throw him into the ſea, as an impoſtor, and one to whom 
he had too haſtily entruſted his ſecrets, | 


XV, Upon his return ta Rome, having introduced his 
ſon Druſus into the Forum, he immediately removed 
from Pompey's houſe in the Carinæ, to the gardens of 
Mecænas in the Eſquiliz, and reſigned himſelf entire- 
ly to his eaſe, performing only the common offices 
of civility in private life, without any preferment in 
the government. But Caius and Lucius being both 
carried off in the ſpace of three years, he was adopt- 
ed by Auguſtus with their brother Agrippa; being 
obliged in the firſt place to adopt Germanicus, his bro- 
ther's ſon, After this, he never more acted as maſter of 
a family, nor exerciſed in the ſmalleſt degree the rights 
which he had loſt by adoption. Far he neither diſpoſed 
of any thing in the way of gift, nor manumiſed a ſlave ; 
nor ſo much as received any eſtate left him by will, nor 
any legacy without reckoning it as a part of his pecu- 
lium or property held under his father. From that day 
forward, nothing was omitted that might contribute to 
the advancement of his grandeur, and much more, whens 
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upon the diſcarding and baniſhing of Agrippa, it was 
evident that the hope of ſuceſſion reſted upon him alone. 


XVI. The Tribunitian authority was again conferred 
upon him for five years, and a commiſſion given him to 
ſettle the ſtate of Germany, The ambaſſadors of the 
Parthians, after having had an audience of Auguſtus, were 
ordered to apply to him likewiſe in his province. But 
upon advice of an inſurrection in Illyricum, he went 
over to ſuperintend the management of that new war, 
which proved the moſt dangerqus of all the foreign wars, 
ſince the Carthaginian, This he conducted during three 
years, with fifteen legions and an equal number of auxi- 
liary forces, under great difficulties, and an extreme ſcar- 
city of corn. And though he was ſeveral times deſired 
to come home, he nevertheleſs perſiſted ; fearing leſt an 
enemy ſo powerful, and likewiſe ſo near, ſhould fall 
upon them in their retreat, This reſolution was attend- 
ed with good ſucceſs ; for he at laſt reduced to complete 
ſubjection all Illyricum, lying betwixt Italy and the 
kingdom of Noricum, Thrace, Macedonia, the river 
Danube, and the Adriatic gulf. 


XVII. The glory he acquired by theſe tranſactions 
received an encreaſe from the conjuncture in which they 
happened. For almoſt about that very time Quintilius 
Varus was cut off with three legions in Germany ; and 
it was generally believed that the victorious Germans 
would have joined the Pannonians, had not the war of 
Illyricum been previouſly concluded. A triumph there- 
fore, excluſive of many other great honors, was decreed 
him. Some propoſed that he ſhould have the appella- 
tion of © Pannonicus,” others that of © Invincible,” and 

others, of . Dutiful,” þ with reſpect to any of theſe 


appella- 
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appellations Auguſtus interpoſed, as unneceſſary ; engag- 
ing for him that he would be ſatisfied with what he 
ſhould leave him at his death. He poſtponed his tri- 
umph, becauſe the ſtate was at that time under great 
affliction for the diſiſter of Varus and his army. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he entered the city in a triumphal robe, with 
a crown of laurel on his head, and mounted a tribunal in 
the Septa, whilſt the Senate gave their attendance ſtand- 
ing, and fat with Auguſtus betwixt the two Conſuls ; 
whence, after he had paid his reſpects to the people, he 
was attended by them on a viſit to the ſeveral temples. 

XVIII. Next year he went again to Germany, where 
finding that the defeat of Varus had happened through 
the raſhneſs and negligence of the commander, he thought 
proper to be guided in every thing by the advice of a 
council of war : whereas at other times, he uſed to fol- 
low the dictates of his own judgment, and conſidered 
himſelf alone as ſufficiently qualified for the direction of 
affairs. He likewiſe took more care than uſual. Being 
to paſs the Rhine, and having given particular orders 
about proviſions for the army, he would not ſuffer the 
waggons to go over, until he had ſearched them at the 
water-ſide, to ſee that they carried nothing but what was 
permitted or neceſſary, Beyond the Rhine, ſuch was 
his way of living, that he would eat fitting on the bare 
ground; often lie all night without a tent; and his regu- 
lar daily orders, as well as thoſe upon ſudden emergen- 
cies, he gave all in writing, with this injunction, that 
in caſe of any doubt as to the meaning of them, they 
ſhould apply to him for ſatisfaction, even at any hour of 
the night. 


XIX. He maintained the ſtricteſt diſcipline amongſt 
— 4 dhe 
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the troops ; reviving many old cuſtoms relative to the 
| punithing and diſgracing of offenders; ſetting a mark of 
. infamy even upon a lieutenant-general, for ſending a 
few ſoldiers with a freedman of his beyond the river a 
hunting. Though it was his deſire to leave as little as 
poſſible in the power of fortune or accident, yet he al- 
ways felt a ſtronger impulſe to engage the enemy, as of- 
ten as upon his reading by night, his lamp fell and went 
out of itſelf, confiding, as he ſaid, in an omen which 
had been fully evinced by himſelf and his anceſtors in 
the command of armies. But after all his ſucceſs in 
the war, he was very near being aſſaſſinated by a Bruc- 
terian, who mixing with thoſe about him, and being diſ- 
covered by his trepidation, was put to the torture, and 
confeſſed that he had entertained a deſign upon his life, 


XX. After two years he returned from Germany to 
town again, and celebrated the triumph which he had 
deferred, attended by his lieutenant-generals, for whom 
he had procured the honor of triumphal ornaments. Be- 
fore he turned up to the Capitol, he alighted from his 
chariot, and threw himſelf at his father's feet, who ſat 
by to ſuperintend the ſolemnity. Bato the Pannonian 
general he ſent loaded with rich preſents to Ravenna, in 
gratitude for his having ſuſfered him and his army to 
march off, from a place where he had ſo encloſed them 
that they were entirely at his mercy. He afterwards 
gave the people a dinner at a thouſand tables, beſides 
thirty ſeſterces to each man. He likewiſe dedicated the 
temple of Concord ; as alſo that of Caſtor and Pollux, 
which had been erected out of the ſpoils of the war, in 
his own and his brother's name, 


XXI. A law being not 6 after preferred and paſſed 
| by 
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by the Conſuls for his being joined with Auguſtus in the 
adminiſtration of the provinces, and likewiſe to take the 
Cenſus with him, upon the concluſion of that affair, 
he went into Illyricum. But being haſtily recalled, 
whilſt he was yet upon his journey, he found Auguſtus 
alive indeed, but paſt all hopes of recovery, and was 
with him in private a whole day. I know, it is gene- 
rally believed, that upon Tiberius's quitting the room, 
after their private conference, thoſe who were in wait- 
ing over-heard Auguſtus ſay, Ah! unhappy Roman 
people, that are like to be in the jaws of ſuch a flow- 
grinding beaſt.” Nor am I ignorant of its being report- 
ed by ſome, that Auguſtus ſo openly and undiſguiſedly 
condemned the ſourneſs of his temper, that ſometimes 
upon his coming in, he would break off any jocular con- 
verſation in which he was engaged; and that he was 
only prevailed upon by the importunity of his wife to 
adopt him ; or aCtuated with an ambitious view of re- 
commending his own memory from a compariſon with 
ſuch a ſucceſſor. Yet I muſt be of opinion, that a prince 
ſo extremely circumſpect and prudent as he was, eſpe- 
cially in an affair of ſo great importance, did nothing 
raſhly ; but that, upon weighing the vices and virtues of 
Tiberius with each other, he judged the latter to prepon- 
derate ; and this the rather ſince he ſwore publicly in an 
aſſembly of the people, that “he adopted him for the 
public good.” Belides, in ſeveral of his letters, he ex- 
tols him as a conſummate general, and the fole ſecurity 
of the Roman people. Of ſuch declarations I ſubjoin the 
following inſtances ; Farewell, my dear Tiberius, and 
may ſucceſs attend you, whilſt you command for me 
and the Muſes. Farewell, my moſt dear, and (let me 
proſper according to my ſincerity) moſt gallant man, and 
accompliſhed general,” Again. The diſpoſition of 
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your ſummer-quarters ? In truth, my dear Tiberins, I 
do not think, that amidſt ſo many difficulties, and with 
an army ſo lutle diſpoſed for action, any one could have 
behaved more prudently than you have done. All thoſe 
likewiſe who were with you, acknowledge that verſe 
applicable to you :?  —- 


Unus homo nobis vigilando reſtituit rem. 
This man by vigilance reſtor'd the ſtate. - 


&« Whether,” ſays he, © any thing happens that requires 
more than ordinary conſideration, er I am out of humor 
upon any occaſion, I ftill, by Hercules, long for my 
dear Tiberius; and thoſe lines of Homer frequently oc- 
cur to my thoughts: 


Tera d' ice x tx Tvpog aibouevoro 
Aupu von ανEE,g, ent e ode vono a. 


Bold from his prudence, I could ev'n aſpire 
To dare with him the burning rage of fire. 


« When I hear and read that you are much impaired 
by the continued fatigues you undergo, let me die if it 
don't ſet my whole body a trembling, And I beg you 
to ſpare yourſelf, leſt, if we ſhould hear of your being 
ill, the news prove fatal both to me and your mother, 
and the Roman empire ſhould be endangered. It matters 
nothing whether I be well or no, if you be not well. I 
pray heaven preſerve you for us, and bleſs you with . 
health both now and ever, if the Gods have any regard 
for the Roman people.” 


XXII. He did not make the death of Auguſtus public, 
until he had taken off young Agrippa. He was flain by 


a Tribune who commanded the guard about him, upon 
| reading 
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reading a written order for that purpoſe : which order, it 
was then a doubt, whether Auguſtus left behind him at his 
death, to prevent any occaſion of public diſturbance after 
his deceaſe, or Livia had iſſued it, and whether with the 
knowledge of Tiberius or not. When the Tribune came 
to inform him that he had executed his command, he 
replied, * I commanded you no ſuch thing, and you 
muſt anſwer for it to the Senate ;” avoiding, as it 
ſeems, the odium of the act for that time. For the af- 
fair was buried in lilence. 


XXIII. Having ſummoned the Senate to meet, by vir- 
tue of his Tribunitian authority, and begun a ſpeech to 
them relative to the ſtate of public affairs, he fetched a deep 
ſigh, as if unable to ſupport himſelf under his aMiction ; 
withed that not only his voice but his breath too might 
fail him, and gave his ſpeech to his ſon Druſus to read. 
Augnſtus's will was then brought into the houſe, and 
read by a freedman ; none of the witneſſes to it being ad- 
mitted, but ſuch as were of the Senatorian Order, the ret 
owning their hand-writing without doors. The will 
began thus: „Since my ill fortune has deprived me of 
my two ſons Caius and Lucius, let Tiberius Czſar be 
heir to two thirds of my eſtate.” Theſe words counte- 
nanced the ſuſpicion of thoſe who were of opinion, that 

Tiberius was appointed ſucceſſor more out of neceſſity 
than choice, ſince Auguſtus could not refrain from pre- 
facing his will in that manner, | | 


XXIV. Though he made no ſcruple to aſſume and 
exerciſe immediately the imperial authority, by giving 
orders that he might be attended by the guards, which 
were the ſecurity and badge of the ſupreme power ; yet he 

affected, by a moſt impudent piece of grimace, to refuſe it 
| for 
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for a long time; one while ſharply reprehending his 
friends who entreated him to accept it, as little knowing 
what a monſter the government was; another while 
keeping in ſuſpenſe the Senate, that requeſted the ſame 
of him, and threw themſelves at his feet, by ambiguous 
anſwers, and a crafty kind of diffimulation ; inſomuch that 
ſome were out of patience, and one during the confu- 
ſion of the houſe upon this occaſion cried out, Either 
let him accept it, or decline it at once;“ and a ſecond told 
him to his face, Others are low to perform what they 
' promiſe, but you are flow to promiſe what you actually 
perform.” At laſt, as if perfectly forced to it, and com- 
plaining of that miſerable load of ſlavery that was laid 
upon him, he accepted the government, but yet in ſuch 
a manner, as to give hopes of his roſigning it ſome time 
or other. The words he uſed upon this occaſion were 
theſe : Until the time ſhall come, when ye may think 
it reaſonable to give ſome reſt to my old age.“ 


XXV. The cauſe of his demurring ſo much upon the 
occaſion, was his fear of the dangers which threatened 
him on all hands; infomuch that he ſaid, “ have got a 
wolf by the ears.” For a flave of Agrippa's, Clemens 
by name, had drawn together a conſiderable force to re- 
venge his maſter's death ; L. Scribonius Libo, a Sena- 
tor of the firſt diſtinction, was ſecretly attempting a re- 
bellion ; and the troops both in Illyricum and Germany 
were all in an uproar. Both armies inſiſted upon high 
demands, particularly that their pay thould be made equal 
to that of the guards at Rome. The army in Germany 
abſolutely refuſed to acknowledge a prince who was nat 
of their own chooſing ; and urged with all poſſible im- 
portunity Germanicus, who commanded them, to take 
the government upon him, though he obſtinately refuſed 

| it 
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it. It was Tiberius's apprehenſion from this quarter; 
that made him beg of the Senate to aſſign him ſome part 
only in the adminiſtration, ſuch as they ſhould judge 
proper, ſince no man could be ſufficient for the whole, 
without one or more to aſſiſt him. He pretended like- 
wiſe to be in a bad ſtate of health, that Germanicus 
might the more patiently wait in hopes of ſpeedily ſuc- 
ceeding him, or at leaſt of being taken into a ſhare of 
the adminiſtration. When the mutinies in the armies 
were ſuppreſſed, he got by ſtratagem Clemens into his 
hands. That he might not begin his reign by an act of 
ſeverity, he did not call Libo to an account before the 
Senate until his ſecond year, being content, in the mean 
time, with taking proper precautions for his own ſecurity. 
For upon Libo's attending a ſacrifice amongſt the high- 
prieſts, inſtead of the uſual knife, he ordered one of 
lead to be given him; and when he deſired a private con- 
ference with him, he would not grant his requeſt, but 
upon the condition that his ſon Druſus ſhould be preſent; 
and as they walked together, he held him faſt by the 
right hand, under the pretence of leaning upon him, un- 
til the converſation was over. 


XXVI. When he was delivered from his apprehen- 
ſions, his behaviour at firſt was unaſſuming, not much 
above the level of a private perſon ; and of the many 
and great honors offered him, he accepted but few, and 
ſuch as were very moderate. His birth-day, which 
happened to fall in the time of the Plebeian Circenſian 
games, he with difficulty ſuifered to be honored by the 
"addition of a ſingle chariot, drawn with only two horſes. 
He forbid temples, Flamens, or prieſts to be appointed for 
him, as likewiſe the erection of any ſtatues or eſfigies for 
him, without his permiſhon; and this be granted only 


upon 
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upon condition that they ſhould not be placed amongſt 
| the images of the Gods, but only amongft the ornaments. 
of houſes. He alſo interpoſed to prevent the Senate from 
ſwearing to maintain his acts; and that the month of 
September ſhould not be called Tiberius, nor October, 
Livy. The prænomen likewiſe of Imperator, with the 
cognomen of Father of his country, and a civic crown 
to hang conſtantly at the entrance of his houſe, he would 
not accept of. He never uſed the oy of Auguſtus, 
though hereditary to him, in any of his letters, except- 
ing thoſe to kings and princes. Nor had he more than 
three Conſulthips, one for a few days, another for three 
months, and a third, during his abſence from the city, 
until the Ides of May. 


XXVII. He had ſuch an averſion to flattery, that he 
would never ſuffer any Senator to approach his chair, as 
he paſſed the ſtreets in it, either to pay him a civility, or 
upon buſineſs, And when a man of Conſular rank, in 
begging his pardon for ſome offence he had given him, 
made a motion to fall at his knees, he darted from him 
in ſuch a hurry, that he fell flat upon his back. If any 
compliment was paid him, either in converſation or a ſet 
ſpeech, he would not ſcruple to interrupt and reprimand 
the party, and alter what he ſaid. Being once called 
„Lord,“ by ſome perſon, he deſired that he might no 
more be affronted in that manner, When another, to 
excite veneration, called his occupations “ ſacred,” and 
a third had expreſſed himſelf thus : “ By your authority 
have waited upon the Senate,” he obliged them to alter 
their words; one of them to uſe, inſtead of “ authority,” 
perſuaſion, and the other, tor “ ſacred,” !2borious. 


XXVIIL He remained unmoved at all the aſperſions, 
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ſcandalous reports, and lampoons, which were ſpread 
againſt him or his relations; and would now and then ſay, 
In a free ſtate, both the tongue and mind ought to be 
free.” Upon the Senate's defiring that ſome notice might 
be taken of thoſe offences, and the perſons charged with 
them, he replied, « We have not ſo much time upon our 
hands, that we ought to engage in more buſineſs. If ye 
once make an opening for things of this nature, ye will 
ſoon have nothing elſe to do. All private quarrels will 
be brought before you under that pretence.“ The fol- 
lowing is another ſentence uſed by him in the Senate, and 
far from aſſuming : „If he ſpeaks otherwiſe of me, I 
ſhall take care to behave in ſuch a manner, as to be able 
to give a good account both of my words and actions; 
and if he goes on, I ſhall hate him in my turn.” 


XXIX. Theſe things were ſo much the more remark- 
able in him, becauſe, in the reſpect he paid to individuals, 
or the whole body of the Senate, he went beyond all 
bounds. Upon his differing with Q. Haterius in the 
houſe, 4+ Pardon me, fir,” ſaid he, „I beſeech you, if 
I ſhall as a Senator ſpeak my mind very freely in oppoti- 
tion to you.” Afterwards, addreſſing the whole houſe, 
he expreſſed himſelf thus: Conſcript Fathers, I have 
often ſaid it both now and at other times, that a good 
prince who has a regard to the welfare of the people, 
whom ye have inveſted with ſo great and abſolute a 
power, ought to be a flave to the Senate, to the whole 
body of the people, and often to individuals likewiſe : nor 
am ] ſorry that I have faid it. I have always found you 
good, kind, and favorable maſters, and ſtill find you fo,” 


XXX. He likewiſe introduced an appearance of liber- 
ty, by preſerving to the Senate and magiſtrates their 
| foruer 
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former majeſty and power: All affairs, whether of great 
or ſmall conlideration, public or private, were laid be- 
fore the Senate; as the taxes, monopolies, the buſineſs of 
_ raiſing or repairing buildings, the levying and diſbanding 

of ſoldiers, the diſpoſal of the legions and auxiliary 
forces in the provinces, the appointment of generals for 
the management of extraordimary wars, and the anſwer- 
ing of letters from foreign princes, were all ſubmitted to 
the Senate. He never entered the houſe but alone ; and 
being once brought thither in a chair, becauſe he was 
indiſpoſed, he diſmiſſed his attendants at the door. 

XXXI. When ſome things were decreed againſt his ad. 
vice, he did not ſo much as complain of it. And though he 
gave it as his opinion that no Magiſtrates after their elec- 
tion ſhould be ſuffered to abſent themſelves from the city, 
but reſide in it conſtantly, to enjoy the honor they had ob- 
tained, a Prætor elect procuted liberty to leave the town, 
under the honorary title of a free lieutenant. Again, when 
he propoſed to the houſe, that the Trebians might have 
leave granted them to employ ſome money which had 
been left them by will, for the building of a new theatre, 
towards the making of a cauſeway, he could not prevail 
to have the intention of the teſtator ſet aſide. And when, 
upon a divihon of the houſe, he went over to the mino- 
rity, no body followed him. - All other things of a pub- 
lic nature were likewile tranſacted by the magiſtrates, and 
in the uſual forms; the authority of the Conſuls remain- 
ing ſo great, that ſome ambaſſadors from Africa waited 
upon them with a complaint, that they could not have 
their buſineſs diſpatched by Cæſar, to whom they had 
been ſent. And no wonder; ſince it was obſerved that 
hae uſed to riſe up to them, and give the way. 


XXXII. He 
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XXXII. He reprimanded ſome perſons of Conſular 
tank at the head of the ſeveral armies, for nat writing to 
the Senate an account of their tranſactions, and for con- 
ſulting him about the diſtribution of ſome military pre- 
ſents; as if they themſelves had not a right to beſtow 
them as they judged proper. He commended a Prætor, 
who, upon entering on his office; revived an old cuſtom 
of celebrating the memory of his anceſtors, in a ſpeech 
to the people, He attended the corpſes of ſome perſons of 
diſtinCtion to the funeral pile. He diſcovered the ſame 
moderate conduct with regard to perſons and things of 
inferior conſideration, He ſent for the magiſtrates of 
Rhodes, who had diſpatched to him a public letters 
which was not as uſual ſubſcribed ; and without giving 
them ſo much as one harſh word, he deſired them to 
ſubſcribe it, and diſmiſſed them. Miogenes, the gram- 
marian, who uſed to read lectures at Rhodes every Satur- 
day, bad once refuſed him admittance upon his coming 
to hear him out of courſe, and ordered him by a ſervant 
to come again ſeven days after. This ſame perſon com- 
ing to Rome, and waiting at his door for admiſſion to 
Pay his reſpects to him, he ſent him word to come again 
at the end of ſeven years. To ſome governors of pro- 
vinces, who. adviſed him to load them with -taxes, he 
anſwered, * It is the part of a gaod ſhepherd to ſhears 
not to flea his ſheep,” | 


XXXIII. By degrees he aſſumed the exerciſe of the 
ſovereignty, but for a long time with great variety of 
conduct, though generally with a due regard to the pub- 
lic good. At firſt he only interpoſed to prevent ill 
management. Accordingly he reſcinded, ſome deerees gf 
the Senate; and when the magiſtrates ſat for the adminiſ- 
4ratiqn of juſtic be would offer his ſervice a8 an 
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aſſeſſor, and ſit amongſt them, or in the oppoſite part of 
the count, fronting them. If a rumor prevailed, that any 
perſon under proſecution was likely by his intereſt to be 
acquitted, he would ſuddenly make his appearance in 
court, and from the ground-benches, or the Prztor's ſeat, 
would remind the judges of the laws, their oath, and the 
nature of the charge brought before them. He likewife 
took upon him the correction of the public manners, 
where any abuſe had been countenanced, either by neg- 
lect of duty in the magiſtrates, or the prevalency of 
cuſtom. | : | 


XXXIV. He reduced the expence of public ſports and 
diverſions for the entertainment of the people ; by dimi- 
niſhing the allowance to ſtage-players for their ſervice, 
and abridging the number of gladiators upon thoſe occa- 
ſions. He made grievous complaint to the Senate, that 
the price of Corinthian veſſels was riſen to a prodigious 
height, and that three barbels had been ſold for thirty 
thouſand ſeſterces; upon which he moved in the houſe, 
that a new ſumptuary law ſhould be enacted : that the 
ſhambles ſhould be ſubjected to ſuch regulations, as to 
the Senate ſhould appear proper; and the Ædiles com- 
miſſioned to reſtrain taverns and victualling-houſes, ſo 
far as not to permit even the ſale of biſcuit, or cakes of 
any kind. And to encourage frugality in the public by 
his own example, he would often, at his entertainments 
upon ſolemn occaſions, have at his table victuals which 
had been ſerved up the day before, and were half- eaten, 
and the half of a boar, declaring, “It has all the ſame 
good bits that the whole had.” He forbid by proclama- 

tion the daily uſe of the kiſs, in the way of civility ; as 

likewiſe the practice of preſenting new-year's-gifts after 
the firſt of January, He had been uſed to make a return 
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of four times as much as he received in that way, and 
with his own hand; but being offended at the continual 
diſturbance which was given him during the whole 
month, by thoſe who had not the opportunity of attend- 
ing him upon the feſtival, he returned none after that day. 


XXXV. Married women guilty of adultery, and 
whom none appeared to proſecute, he authoriſed the 
neareſt relations to punith by concert amongſt themſelves, 
according to ancient cuſtom. He diſcharged a Roman 
knight from the obligation of an oath he had taken, never 
to turn away his wife; and allowed him to divorce her, 
upon her being caught in criminal intercourſe with her 
ſon-in-law. Scandalous women, diveſting themſelves of 
the rights and dignity of matrons, had now begun a 
practice of profeſſing themſelves proſtitutes, to avoid 
the puniſhment of the laws; and the moſt profligate 
young men of the Senatorian and Equeſtrian Orders, to 
ſecure themſelves againſt a decree of the Senate, which 
prohibited their acting upon the ſtage, or fighting as 
gladiators in the theatre, voluntarily ſubjected themſelves 
to an infamous ſentence, by which they were degraded. 
All thoſe he baniſhed, that none for the future might 
evade by ſuch artifices the intention and efficacy of the 
law. He took from a Senator the laticlavian tunic, upon 
information of his having before the Calends of July re- 
moved into his gardens, that he might afterwards hire 
a houſe cheaper in the city. He likewiſe diſnuſſed 
another from the office of Quæſtor, for divorcing, the 
day after his province had been aſſigned him by lot, a 
wite whom he had married only the day before. 


XXXVI. He ſuppreſſed all foreign religions, the 
Egyptian and Jewiſh rites of worſhip, obliging all ſuch 
T2 | as 
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as followed that kind of ſuperſtition, to burn their holy 
veſtments, and every inſtrument of religious ceremony. 
The young men amongſt the Jews he diſpoſed of, under 
the pretence of their ſerving in the wars, in provinces of 
an unhealthful air; and baniſhed from the city all the reſt 
of that nation, or proſelytes to that religion, under a pe- 
nalty of being condemned to ſlavery for life, if they did 
not comply with his orders. He baniſhed the aſtrolo- 
gers; but upon their begging pardon, and promiſing to 
renounce their profeſſion, he revoked his decree. 


XXXVII. But above all things he was careful to 
ſecure' the public quiet againſt the attempts of houſe- 
breakers, robbers, and ſuch as were diſaffected to the 
government, For this purpoſe he poſted in the different 
quarters of Italy more guards of ſoldiers than had been 
uſual; and formed a camp at Rome for the Prætorian 
battalions, who till then had lived diſperſed in the city, 
He ſuppreſſed with great ſeverity all tumults of the peo- 
ple at their commencement ; and took every precaution 
to prevent them. Some perſons having been killed in a 
quarrel which happened in the theatre, he baniſhed the 
leaders of the parties, and the players, upon whoſe ac- 
count the diſturbance had ariſen, Nor could all the en- 
treaties of the people afterwards prevail upon him to re- 
call them. The commonalty of Pollentia having refuſed 
to permit the removal of the corpſe of a Centurion of the 
firſt rank from the Forum, until they had extorted from 
his heirs a ſum of money for a public ſhow of gladiators, 
he ſent upon them a battalion from the city, and another 
from the kingdom of Cotius ; who concealing the occa- 
ſion of their march, entered the town by different gates, 
with their arms all on a ſudden uncovered, and trumpets 
Jounding; by whom the greateſt. part of the common 
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people, and members of the council of Rate; being ſeized, 
he impriſoned them for life, He aboliſhed every where 
the privileges of all places of refuge. The Cyzicenians, 
for an outrage committed upon ſome Romans, he de- 
prived of the liberty they had obtained for their good 
ſervices in the Mithridatic war. Diſturbances from 
foreign enemies he quelled by his heutenants, without 
ever going againſt them in perſon. Nor would he even 
employ his lieutenants, but with much reluctance, and 
when an interpoſition was neceſſary. Princes who were 
ill affected towards him, he kept in ſubjection, more by 
menaces and complaints, than by the force of arms. 
And ſome that he induced to come to him by fair words 
and promiſes, he never would permit to return home; as 
Maraboduus the German, Thraſcypolis the Thracian, 
and Archelaus the Cappadocian, whoſe kingdom he like- 
wiſe reduced into the form of a province. 


XXXVIII. He never ſet foot out of the gates of Rome, 
for two years together, from the time he aſſumed the 
ſupreme power ; and after that period, went no farther 
from the city than to ſome of the neighbouring towns ; 
bis fartheſt excurſion being to Antium, and that but 
very ſeldom, and for a few days, though he often gave 
out that he would viſit the proyinces and armies, and 
made preparations for it almoſt every year, by taking up 
carriages, and ordering proviſions for his retinue in the 
municipia and colonies. At laſt he ſuffered vows to be 
put up for his good journey and ſafe return, inſomuch 
that he was called jocoſely by the name of Callipides, 
who is famous in a Grecian proverb, for being in a 
great hurry to go forward, but without ever advancing 
@ cubit, | 
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XXXIX. But after the loſs of his two ſons, of whom 
Germanicus died in Syria, and Druſus at Rome, he with- 
drew into Campania ; at which time, the opinion and re- 
port likewiſe were almoſt general, that he never would 
return, and would die ſoon. Both the opinion and re- 
port had like to have been true. For' indeed' he never 
more came to Rome; and a few days after, as he was 
at a ſeat of his called the Cave, near Terracina, there 
happened to fall a great many huge ſtones, which killed 
ſeveral of the gueſts and attendants; but he unexpectedly 


ecu ped. 


XL. After he had gone round Campania, and dedi- 
cated a Capitol at Capua, and a temple to Auguſtus at 
Nola, which he made the pretext of his journey, he re- 
tired to Caprez ; being greatly delighted with the iſland, 
becauſe it was acceſſible only by a ſmall ſhore, being in 
all other parts ſurrounded with craggy rocks, of a ſtu- 
pendous height, and a deep ſea. But immediately the 
people of Rome being extremely clamorous for his re- 
turn, on account of a diſaſter at Fidenz, where upwards 
of twenty thouſand perſons, at a public diverſion of gladi- 
ators, had been killed by the fall of the amphitheatre, he 

paſſed over again to the continent, and gave all people free 
acceſs to him; ſo much the more, becauſe, at his departure 
from the city, he had by proclamation forbid any one ta 
diſturb him, and declined all company upon the road, 


XLI. Returning to the iſſand, he ſo far laid aſide all 
care of the government, that he never filled up the de- 
curiæ of the knights, never changed any military Tri- 
bunes nor commanders of horſe, nor governors of pro- 
vinces, and kept Spain and Syria for ſeveral years with- 
out any Conſular lieutenants. He likewiſe ſuffered Ar- 
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menia to be ſeized by the Parthiaus, Mofia by the Daci- 
ans and Sarmatians, and Gaul to be ravaged by the Ger- 
mans, to the great diſgrace, and no leſs danger of the 
| | n 0 3 

XLII. But having now the advantage of privacy, and 
being remote from the obſervation of the people of Rome, 
he abandoned himfelf to all the yicious propenſities, which 
he had long but imperfectly concealed ; and of which I 
ſhall here give a particular account from the beginning. 
While a young ſoldier in the camp, he was ſo remarkable 
for his exceſſive inclination to wine, that, for Tiberius, 
they called him Biberius; for Claudius, Caldius; and for 
Nero, Mero. And after he came to the empire, and had 
upon him the charge of reforming the public manners, he 
ſpent a whole night and two days together in feaſting and 
drinking with Pomponius Flaccus, and L. Piſo, to one 
of whom he immediately gave the province of Syria, and 
to the other the Prefecture of the city ; declaring them, 
in his patents, to be © very pleaſant companions, and al- 
ways agreeable.” He made an appointment to ſup with 
Seſtius Gallus, a lewd prodigal old fellow, wha had been 
diſgraced by Auguſtus, and reprimanded by himſelf but a 
few days before in the Senate-houſe; upon condition that 
he ſhould not recede in the leaſt from his uſual} method of 
entertainment, and that they ſhould be attended at table 
by naked girls. He preferred a very obſcure candidate 
for the Quzſtorſhip, before the. moſt noble competitors, 
only for jaking off, in pledging him at table, an amphora 
of wine at a draught *. He preſented Aſellius Sabinus 
[1 29437-20367 | fs: 5 TY with 

That any man could drink an Amplara of wine at a 
. is beyond all credibility; for the Aſs was near- 
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with two hundred thouſand ſeſterces, for wtiting a dla 
logue, in the way of diſpute, betwixt the muſhroom and 
the fig-pecker, the oyſter and'the'thruth, 'He'likewiſe 
inſtituted a new office for the advancement of his plxa - 
ſures, into which he put Titus Cſonius Pr iſcus, a Noun 
knight. 1 (#2 (428 O13. 07 0 20 . 


XLIII. In his receſs at Ciprew; eee 
ment for the practice of abominableJewdneſs z-where he 
entertained companies of girts and catamites, and the devi- 
ſers of a monſtrous kind of copulation, whom he called 
Spintriæ, that defiled one another in! his preſence, to in- 
flame by the ſight the languid appetite, He had ſeveral 
chambers ſet round with pictures and ſtatues in the moſt 
laſcivious attitudes, and furniſhed with the books of Ele- 
phantis; that none might want a pattern for the txccution.- 
af any lewd project that was preſeribed him. He like- 
wiſe contrived in woods and groves recefſey for the like 
luſt ful gratifications; where young perſons of both fexcy 
proſtirmed themſelves in caves and hollow rocks; in the 
difguiſe of Pans and Nymphs *. So that he was openly 

and commonly called, in alluſion to the name of the iſland, 
Caprineus. l nnen! ö N e 295 
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XILIV. But he was till more infamous, if poſſible; for 
an abomination not fit to be mentioned, or PRA much 


* 1 * 


ly equal to nine kellons⸗ Engliſh meaſure, The boebebilly 
is, that the man had oy a large _ which Serge, , 
like an Aniphora. 
. * Pan, the God of the ſhepherds, and inventor of 90 1e 
was ſaid to be the ſon of Mercury and Penelope. He was 
worſhipped Want in Arcadia, and n with horns and 
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Bil. [14/1 * * * 9 As 
* * * * When a picture, executed 
by the hand of Parrhaſius, in which the artiſt had repre- 
ſented Atalanta as acting a moſt unnatural piece of obſe- 
quiouſneſs to Meleager, was left him for a legacy, with 
this proviſo, that if he did not like the picture, he might 
receive in lieu of it a million of ſeſterces, he not only 
gave preference to the former, but hung it up in his 
bed-chamber. He is reported, likewiſe, once at a ſacri- 
fice, to have been ſo captivated with the face of a youth 
attending with a cenſer, that, before the ſervice was well 
over, he took him aſide and abuſed him; as alſo a bro- 
ther of his that played at the ſacrifice upon the flute; and 
ſoon after broke the legs of both of them, for OY . 
one . with their ſhame. 


XLV. How much he was guilty of abuſing, in a moſt 
unnatural way, women, and thofe too of the firſt quality, 
appeared yery plainly by thedeath of one Mallonia, whom, 
being brought to his bed, but reſolutely refuſing to comply 
with his luſt, he delivered up to the common practitioners 
in the buſineſs of information, When ſhe was upon her 
trial, he frequently called out to her, and aſked her, Do 

you repent?” until ſhe, quitting the court, went home, 
and ſtabbed herſelf; openly upbraiding the vile old lecher 
for his abominable practice. Hence an alluſion to him in 
a farce, which was acted at the next public ſports, was re- 
ceived with great applauſe, and became a common —_ 
of ridicule. 


XLVI. He was of ſo niggardly and tenacious a-tem- 
per, 
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per, that he never allowed to thoſe who attended him in 
his travels or expeditions, any wages, but their diet only. 
He gave them once indeed, and but once, an inſtance of 
generoſity, at the inſtigation of his ſtep-father ; when di- 
viding them into three diſtinct claſſes, according to their 
quality, he gave the firſt ſix, the ſecond four, and the 
third two hundred thouſand ſeſterces, which laſt claſs he 
called by the name, not of friends, but Greeks. 


XLII. During the whole time of his government, he 
never erected any noble edifice; for what alone of that 
kind he did undertake, as the temple of Auguſtus, and the 
rebuilding of Pompey's Theatre, he left at laſt, after many 
years, unfiniſhed. : Nor did he ever entertain the people 
with public ſports and diverſions ; and was ſeldom preſent 
at thoſe which were given by others, leſt any thing of 
that kind ſhould be requeſted of him; eſpecially after he 
was obliged to manumiſe the comedian Actius. Having 
relieved the poverty of a few Senators, that he might not 
do the ſame for many more of them, he declared, he 
ſhould for the future relieve none, but ſuch as gave the 
houſe full ſatisfaction with regard to the cauſe of their ne- 
ceflity. Upon this, moſt of the needy Senators, from 
modeſty and ſhame, declined troubling him. Amongſt. 
theſe was Hortalus, grandſon to the celebrated orator. 
Hortenſius, who, at the perſuaſion of Auguſtus, had, 
þrought up four children upon a very ſmall eſtate. 


XLVIII. He diſplayed only two inſtances of his pub- 
lic bounty. One was an offer to lend gratis for three 
years a hundred millions of ſeſterces to ſuch as wanted to 
borrow ; and the other, when ſome large houſes being burnt. 
down upon mount Cœlius, he indemnified the owners. To 
the former of theſe he was obliged by the clamors of the 
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people, in a great ſcarcity of money; when an act of 
the Senate, paſſed upon à motion of his, to oblige all uſu- 
rers to lay out two thirds of their money in land, and the 
debtors to pay. in the like proportion of their debts, was 
found inſufficient to remedy the grievance. The other he 
did to qualify in ſome degree the ſeverity of his govern- 
ment. The benefaction to the ſufferers by fire, he eſti- 
mated at ſo high à rate, that he ordered mount Cœlius to 
be called for the future Auguſtus. To the ſoldiery, after 
his doubling to them the legacy left by Auguſtus, he 
never gave any thing, except a thouſand denarii a man 
to the guards, for not joining the party of Sejanus ; and 
ſome preſents to the legions in Syria, becauſe they alone 
had not worſhipped the effigies of Sejanus amongſt their 
ſtandards, He very feldom would diſcharge the veteran 
ſoldiers, in hopes of ſaving, by their dying in the ſervice 
(which from their age there was a proſpect of hap. 
pening ſoon), the præmiums which would have been due 
upon their diſcharge. Nor did he ever relieve the pro- 
vinces by any act of generoſity, excepting Aſia, where 
ſome cities had been deſtroyed by an earthquake. 


XLIX. In a little time his diſpoſition broke forth into 
open rapine. It is certain that Cn. Lentulus the Augur, 
a man of vaſt eſtate, was ſo terrified and teazed by his 
threats and importunities, that he was obliged to leave 
him his heir ; and that Lepida, a lady of a very noble fa- 
mily, was condemned by him, to gratify Quirinus, a man 
of Conſular rank, extremely rich and childleſs, who had 
divorced her twenty years before, and then charged her 
with an old deſign to poiſon him. Several perſons, like- 
wiſe, of the firſt diſtinction in Gaul, Spain, Syria, and 
Greece, had their eſtates confiſcated upon ſuch deſpicably 
trifling and ſhameleſs pretences, that againſt ſome of them 
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no other charge was preferred, than their having too great 
a part of their eſtates in money. Old immunities, the 
right of digging mines, and exacting duties, were taken 
from ſeveral cities and private perſons. And Vonones, 
king of the Parthians, who had been driven out of his do- 
minions by his own ſubjects, and fled to Antioch with a 
great deal of treaſure, to put himſelf under the pròtection 
of the Roman people, was treacherouſly robbed of * his 
money, and afterwards murdered. 


L. He firſt diſcovered a l towards his relations in 
the caſe of his brother Druſus, by producing a letter in 
which he (Druſus) made a propoſal to him, to oblige 
Auguſtus by force to reſtore the public liberty. Soon 
after, he betrayed the ſame diſpoſition with regard to the 
reſt of his family. So far was he from ſhowing any ci- 
vility or kindneſs to his wife, who had been banithed, 
and by the order of her father confined to one town, that 
he forbid her to ſtir out of the houſe, or converſe with 
any company. - He even deprived her of the property al- 
lowed her by her father, and of her yearly income, under 
pretence of law ; becauſe Auguſtus had not ſecured them 
to her in his will, Being weary of his mother Livia, as 
claiming an equal ſhare of the government with him, he 
frequently declined ſeeing her, as alſo all long and private 
conferences with her, leſt it ſhould be thought that he was 
governed by her counſel, which yet he ſometimes want- 
ed, and likewiſe made uſe of. He was much offended at 
the Senate, when they propoſed to add to his other titles 
that of the ſon of Livia, as well as Auguſtus. On Which 
account, he ſuffered her not to be called © the Parent of her 
Country,” nor to receive any extraordinary honor from 
the public. Nay he frequently admoniſhed her “ not to 
meddle with weighty affairs, and ſuch as did not ſuit her 
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ſex ;” eſpecially when he found her appear at a fire which 
broke out near the Temple of Veſta, and encouraging the 
people and ſoldiers to work hard, as ſhe had been uſed to 
do in the time of her huſband, | 


LI. He afterwards proceeded to an open rupture with 
her, and, as is ſaid, upon this occaſion. She having been 
ſeveral times extremely urgent with him to chooſe amongſt 
the judges one that had been made free of the city, he 
refuſed to do it, unleſs ſhe would allow this reaſon for 
it to be put down in the liſt of the judges' names, That 
the appointment had been extorted from him by his mo- 
ther.” Livia, enraged at this procedure, produced ſome 
letters from Auguſtus to her, relative to the ſourneſs and 
anſolence of his temper, and read them. So much was he 
offended at theſe letters having been kept ſo long, and now 
produced with ſo much bitterneſs againſt him, that ſome 
conſider this incident as the principal occaſion of his re- 
tiring. During the whole three years ſhe lived after, he 
ſaw her but once, and that for a few hours only. When 
ſhe fell ſick, which happened in a ſhort time ſubſequent 
to the interview, he would not viſit her; and when ſhe 
was dead, he kept thoſe about her ſo long in expectation 
of his coming, that the body was become putrefied before 
the interment; and he then forbid her to be enrolled 
amongſt the Gods, pretending her own order to that pur- 
poſe. He likewiſe abrogated her will, and in a ſhort time 
ruined all her friends and acquaintance; not ſparing thoſe 
to whom, on her death-bed, ſhe had recommended the 
care of her funeral, condemning one of them, a man of 
Equeſtrian rank, to the drudgery of drawing water in a 


LIL He -entertaiged no . paternal affection either for 
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his own ſon Druſus, or his adopted ſon Germanicus, 
Offended at the vices of the former, who led a diffolute 
life, he was not much affected at his death, but, almoſt 
immediately after the funeral, reſumed his uſual occupa- 
tions, and obliged the public to do the fame. The ambaſ- 
ſadors of the Ilienſians coming, after a conſiderable inter- 
val, with their compliments of condolence on this occa- 
ſion, the memory of which being now much diſſipa- 
ted, he ſaid to them by way of banter, And I heartily 
condole with you in regard to the loſs of your excellent 
countryman Hector.“ He ſo much affected to depreciate 
Germanicus, that he would ſpeak of his great atchieve- 
ments as utterly inſignificant, and rail at his moſt glorious 
victories as ruinous to the public; complaining of him to 
the Senate for going to Alexandria without his know- 
ledge, upon occaſion of a great and ſudden famine at 
*Rome, It is believed that he took care to have him di- 
ſpatched by Cn. Piſo, the lieutenant of Syria. This per- 
ſon was afterwards tried for the murder, and would, as 
was ſuppoſed, have produced his orders, had they not con- 
tained a poſitive injunction to ſecreſy. The following 
words therefore were poſted up in many places, and fre- 
quently bawled out in the night: Give us Germanicus 
again.” This ſuſpicion he afterwards confirmed by the 
barbarous treatment of his wife and children. 


LIII. His daughter-in-law Agrippina, after the death 
of her huſband, complaining upon ſome occaſion with 
more than ordinary freedom, he took her by the hand, and 
addreſſed her in a Greek ſentence to this effect: My dear 
child, do you think yourſelf injured, becauſe the govern- 
ment is not in your hands?” Nor did he ever ſpeak to 
her after. Upon her refuſing once at ſupper to taſte ſome 
| fruit which he preſented to her, he declined inviting her = 
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his table; pretending that ſhe in effect charged him with 
a deſign to poiſon her; whereas the whole was a contriv- 
ance of his own. He was to offer the fruit, and ſhe to 
be privately cautioned againſt it, as what would infallibly 
be her death. At laſt, charging her, without any foun- 
dation, with a deſign to fly to the ſtatue of Auguſtus, or 
the army, he baniſhed her to Pandataria, Upon her re- 
viling him for it, he, by means of a Centurion, beat out 
one of her eyes: and when ſhe reſolved to ſtarve herſelf 
to death, he ordered her mouth to be forced open, and 
meat to be crammed down her throat. But ſhe perſiſt- 
ing in her reſolution, and dying ſoon after, he perſecuted 
her memory with the bafeſt aſperſions, and adviſed the 
Senate to put her birth-day amongſt the number of un- 
lucky days in the Calendar. He likewiſe accounted it a 
favor that he had not thrown her body upon the Scale 
Gemoniz, and ſuffered a vote of the houſe to paſs, to 
thank him for his clemency, and a preſent in gold to be 
made to Jupiter Capitolinus upon the occaſion. 


LIV. He had by Germanicus three grandſons, Nero, 
Druſus, and Caius, and by his ſon Druſus, one named 
Tiberius.. Of theſe, after the loſs of his ſons, he recom- 
mended Nero and Druſus to the Senate; and at their be- 
ing ſolemnly introduced into the Forum, he diſtributed 
money among the people. But when he found that vows 
had been offered up by the magiſtrates in the beginning 
of the year for their health, he told the Senate, Such 
honors ought not'to be conferred but upon thoſe who had 
been tried, and were advanced in age.” Having thus be- 
trayed his ſecret diſpotition towards them, he occaſioned 
their being perſecuted with a variety of information againſt. 
them; and after practiſing many artifices to provoke 
them to rail at and abuſe him, that he might be furniſhed 
5 with 
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with a pretence to deſtroy them, he charged them with 
it in a letter to the Senate; at the ſame time accuſing them, 
in the bittereſt terms, with the moſt ſcandalous vices. 
Upon their being declared enemies by the Senate, he ſtarv- 
ed them to death; Nero in the iſlayd of Pontia, and 
Druſus in the lower part of the Palatium. It is thought 
by ſome, that Nero was put upon making away with 
himſelf, by the executioner's ſhewing him ſome halters 
and hooks, as if ſent to him by the order of the Senate. 
Druſus, it is ſaid, was ſo rabid with hunger, that he at- 
tempted to eat the ſtuffing of his bed. The relics of both 
were ſo diſperſed, that it was omg 1 they were 
— f 


LV. Beſides his old friends, and intimate acquaintance, 
he demanded the aſſiſtance of twenty of the maſt eminent 
perſons in the city, as counſellors in the adminiſtratiqu of 
public affairs. Out of all this number, ſcarcely two or 
three eſcaped the fury of his favage diſpoſition. All the 
reſt he deſtroyed upon one pretence or another; and 
amongſt them AÆlius Sejanus, whoſe fall was attended 
with the ruin of many athers. He had advanced this mi- 
niſter to the higheſt pitch of grandeur, not ſo much from 
any real regard for him, as that by his baſe and ſiniſter 
contrivances, he might ruin the children of Germanicus, 
and thereby ſecure the ſucceſhon to his own 1 
by Druſus. | | | 


LI. He treated with no greater mildneſs the Greeks - 
in his family, even thoſe with whom he was moſt pleaſed, 
Having aſked one Zeno, upon his talking ſome what ob- 
ſcurely, What offenſive dialect is that?” he replied, 
«the Doric. For this anſwer be baniſhed him to Ci- 
- pafia, upon a ſuſpicion that he upbraided him with his 


ſormer 
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former teſidence at Rhodes, where the Doric diale& is 
uſed. It being his cuſtom to ſtart queſtions at ſupper, ſuch 
as the authors he had been reading in the day furniſhed 
him with, and finding that Seleucus the grammarian uſed 
to enquire of thoſe who attended him, what authors he 
read every day, and ſo came prepared for his interroga - 
tories; he firſt turned him out of his family, and then 
drove him to the extremity of laying violent hands upan 
himſelf. 


LVII. His cruel and fullen temper appeated in hint 


when he was a boy; which Theodorus of Gadara, his 


maſter in Rhetoric, firſt diſcovered, and expreſſed by a 
very appoſite ſimile, calling him now and then, in repri- 
manding him, Dirt mixed with blood.” But his diſ- 
polition appeared ftill more evidently upon his attaining 
to the imperial power, and even in the beginning of his 
adminiſtration, whilſt he was endeavoring to gain the 
favor of the people, by affecting moderation. Upon a 
funeral paſſing by, a wag called out to the dead man, 
« Tell Auguſtus, that the legacies he left to the com- 
monalty are not yet paid.” This man he ordered to be 
brought before him, to receive what was due to him, and 
then to be led to execution, that he might deliver the meſ- 
ſage to his father himſelf. Not long after, when one 
Pompey, a Roman knight, denied ſomething in oppoſition 
to him in the Senate, he threatened to put him in priſon, 

and told him, Of a Pompey I ſhall make a Pompeian of 
you;” by a bitter kind of pun playing upon the man's 

name, and the ill fortune of the party. 


LVIII. About the ſame time, when the Prætor conſult- 
ed him, whether it was his pleaſure that the courts ſhould 


ſit upon accuſations of treaſon againſt his perſon, he re- 
| U plied, 
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plied, The laws ought to be put in execution ;” and 
he did put them in execution moſt ſeverely. Some per- 
ſon had taken off the head of Auguſtus from a ſtatue of 
him, and put another upon it. The affair was brought 
before the Senate; and becauſe the caſe was not clear, 
ſome were examined by torture concerning it. The party 
accuſed being found guilty, and condemned, this kind of 
proceſs grew to ſuch a height, that it became capital for 
a man to beat his ſlave, or change his cloaths, near the 
ſtatue of Auguſtus ; to carry his head ſtamped, upon the 
coin, or cut in the ſtone of a ring, into a neceſſary houſe, 
or the ſtews z or to reflect upon any thing that had been 
either ſaid or done by him. In fine, a perſon was con- 
demned to death, for ſuffering ſome honors to be decreed 
to him in the colony where he lived, upon the ſame day 
on which they had formerly been decreed to Auguſtus. 


LIX. He was beſides guilty of many barbarous ac- 
tions, under the pretence of ſtrictneſs and reformation 
of manners, but more to gratify his own ſavage diſpoſi- 
tion. In verſes in which his cruelties were lampooned, 
the authors diſplayed the preſent calamities of his reign, 
and anticipated the future. | 


Aſper et immitis, breviter vis omnia dicam ? 
Diſpeream ſi te mater amare poteſt. 
Non es eques. quare ? non ſunt tibi millia centum : 
Omnia ſi quæras, et Rhodos exſilium eſt, 
Aurea muriſti Saturni ſæcula, Cæſar: 
Incolumi nam te, ferrea ſemper erunt. 
Faſtidit vinum, quia jam ſitit iſte eruorem: 
Tam bibit hunc avide, quam bibit ante merum. 
Adſpice felicem ſibi non tibi, Romule, Sullam: 
Et Marium, ſi vis, adſpice, ſ-d reducem. f 
Nec non Antoni-civilia bella moventis 
Nec ſemel infectas adſpice cæde manus. 
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Et dic, Roma perit : regnabit Aanguine multo, 
Ad regnum quiſquis venit ab exſilio. 

Obdurate wretch ! too fierce, too fell to move 

The leaſt kind yearnings of a mother's love | 

No knight thou art, as having no eſtate ; 

Long ſuffered'ſ thou in Rhodes an exile's fate. 

No more the happy Golden Age we ſee; 

The Iron's come, and ſure to laſt with thee. 

Inſtead of wine he thirſted for before, 

He wallows now in floods of human gore. 

Reflect, ye Romans, on the dreadful times, 

Made ſuch by Marius, and by Sylla's crimes. 

Reflect how Antony's ambitious rage 

Twice ſcar'd with horror a diſtracted age. 

And ſay, Alas ! Rome's blood in ſtreams will flow, 

When baniſh'd miſcreants rule this world below. 


At firſt he would have it underſtood, that theſe ſatirical 
reflexions proceeded from the reſentment of thoſe who 
were impatient under the diſcipline of reformation, rather 
than their real ſentiments; and he would frequently ſay, 
Let them hate me, ſo long as they do but approve my 
conduct.” At length however, his behaviour ſhowed, 
that he was ſenſible they were too well founded, 


LX. A few days after his arrival at Caprez, a fiſher- 
man coming up to him unexpectedly as he was alone, 
and preſenting him with a large barbel, he ordered the 
man's face to be ſcrubbed with the fiſh ; being terrified at 
the thought of his having been able to make his way to 
him over ſuch rugged and ſteep rocks. The man, while 
undergoing the puniſhment, exprefling his joy, that he 
had not likewiſe preſented him with a large crab which 
he had taken, he ordered his face to be farther lacerated 
with the claws of that creature. He puniſhed a ſoldier 
of the guards with death, for having ſtolen a peacock 

EIA out 
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out of his garden. His chair, as he was travelling, be- 
ing obſtructed by ſome buſhes in the road, he ordered 
the perſon that had been ſent before to examine the road, 
who was a Centurion of the farſt rank, to be laid on his 
face upon the ground, and to be whipped almoſt to 
death. 


LXI. Soon after, he abandoned himſelf ro every ſpe» 
cies of cruelty, never wanting occaſion of one kind or 
other, to ſerve as a pretext. He firſt fell upon the friends 
and acquaintance of his mother, then thoſe of his grand- 
ſons, and his daughter-in-law, and laſtly thoſe of Seja- 
nus; after whoſe death he became cruel in the extreme. 
From this it appeared, that he had not been ſo much in- 
ſtigated by Sejanus, as ſupplied with occaſions of grati- 
fying his ſavage temper, when he wanted them. Though 
in a ſhort memoir which he compoſed of his own life, 
he had the effrontery to write, © I have puniſhed Seja- 
nus, becauſe I found him bent upon the deſtruction of 
the children of my ſon Germanicus,“ one of theſe he 
put to death, when he was now become jealous of Seja- 
nus; and another, after he was taken off. It would be 
tedious to relate all the numerous inſtances of his cru- 
elty : ſuffice it to give a few examples, in their different 
kinds. Not a day paſſed without the puniſhment of 
ſome unfortunate perſon or other, not excepting holi- 

days, or thoſe appropriated to the worſhip of the Gods. 
Some were puniſhed in the beginning of the new year. 
Many were accuſed and condemned in conjunction with 
their wives and children ; and for ſuch as were ſentenced 
to death, the relations were forbid to mourn. Conſi- 
derable rewards were voted for the proſecutors, and ſome- 
times for the witneſſes likewiſe. The information of any 


perſon, without exception, was taken; and all offences 
| were 
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were capital, even the ſpeaking of a few words, though 
without any ill intention. A poet was impeached for 
abuſing Agamemnon ; and a hiſtorian, for calling Brutus 
and Caffius © the laſt of the Romans.“ The two au- 
thors were immediately put to death, and their writings 
ſuppreſſed ; though they had been well received ſome x 
years before, and read in the hearing of Auguſtus. Some, 
who were thrown into priſon, were not only denied the 
ſolace of ſtudy, but debarred from all company and con- 
verſation. Many perſons, when ſummoned to trial, 
ſtabbed themſelves at home, to avoid the diſtreſs and ig- 
nominy of a public condemnation, which they were cer- 
tain would enſue. Others took poiſon in the Senate- 
houſe. Amongſt the former, the wounds of ſuch as had 
not expired were bound up, and they were all carried, 
half-dead, and panting for life, to priſon. All that were 
put to death, were thrown down the Scalz Gemoniz, and 
then dragged into the Tiber. In one day, twenty were 
treated in this manner ; and amongſt them boys and wo- 
men. Becauſe, according to an ancient cuſtom, it was 
not lawful.to ftrangle virgins, the young girls were firſt 
deflowered by the executioner, and afterwards ſtrangled. 
Such as were deſirous to die, were forced to live. For 
he thought death ſo flight a puniſhment, that upon hear- 
ing that one Carnulius, who was under proſecution, had 
killed himſelf, he exclaimed, © Carnulius has eſcaped 
me.“ In calling over his priſoners, when one of them 
requeſted the favor of a ſpeedy death, he replied, © I am 
not friends with you yet.” A man of Conſular rank 
writes in his Annals, that at table, where a large com. 

pany and he himſelf was preſent, he was on a {udden 
and aloud aſked by a dwarf who ſtood by, amongſt the 
buffoons that attended, why Paconius, who was under 


a proſecution for treaſon, lived ſo long. Tiberius imme- 
| . N diately 
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diately reprimanded him for his pertneſs; but wrote to 
the Senate a few days after, to proceed without delay to 
the puniſhment of Paconius, 


LXII. Exaſperated by an information about the death 
of his ſon Druſus, he carried his cruelty ſtill farther. 
He imagined he had died of a diſeaſe occaſioned by his 
intemperance ; but finding that he had been poiſoned by 
the contrivance of his wife Livilla and Sejanus, he ſpar- 
ed no perſon, but tortured and put to death, without 
mercy. He was ſo entirely occupied with the examina- 
tion of this affair, for whole days together, that, upon 
being informed that a gentleman of Rhodes, in whoſe 
houſe he had lodged, and whom he had by a friendly 
letter invited to Rome, was arrived, he ordered him im- 
mediately to be put to the torture, as if he had been a 
party concerned in that tranſaction. Upon finding his 
miſtake, he commanded him to be put to death, that he 
might not publiſh the injury done him. The ſpot on 
which he was executed is {till ſhown at Caprez, where 
he ordered ſuch as were condemned to die, after long and 
Exquiſite tortures, to be thrown, before his eyes, from 
a precipice into the ſea, There a party of ſoldiers be- 
longing to the fleet, waited for them, and broke their 
bones with poles and oars, leſt they ſhould have any life 
left in them. Amongſt various kinds of torture invented 
by him, one was, to perſuade people to drink a large 
quantity, of wine, and then to tie up their members 
tight with ſtrings, to torment them at once by the conſtric- 
tion of the ligature, and the ſtoppage of their urine. Had 
not death prevented him, and Thraſyllus, deſignedly, as 
ſome ſay, prevailed with him to defer ſome of his cruel 
projects, in hopes of longer life, it is believed that he 
would have deſtroyed many more; and not have ſpared 

| even 
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even the reſt of his grandchildren : for he was jealous 
of Caius, and hated Tiberius as having been conceived 
in adultery. This conjeCture is indeed highly probable; 
for he uſed often to ſay, « Happy Priam, who ſurvived. 
his whole family ! ; 


LXIII. Amidſt theſe tranſactions, how fearful and 
apprehenſive, as well as odious and deteſtable he lived, 
is evident from many indications. He forbid the ſooth- 
ſayers to be conſulted in private, and without ſome wit- 
neſſes being preſent. He attempted to ſuppreſs the ora- 
cles in the neighbourhood of the city ; but being terri- 
fied by the manifeſt appearance of a divine authority in 
that of Praneſte, he abandoned the deſign. For though 
the lots were ſealed up in a box, and carried to Rome, 
yet they were not to be found in it, until it was returned 
to the temple. Two men of Conſular rank, whom he 
had appointed governors of provinces, he never durſt let 
go upon their reſpective deſtinations, but kept them un- 
til ſeveral years after, when he nominated ſucceſſors, be- 
ing then preſent upon the ſpot with him. In the mean 
time, they bore the titles of their office ; and he frequent- 
ly gave them orders, which they took care to have exe- 
cuted by their deputies and aſſiſtants. 


LXIV. He never removed his daughter-in-law, or 
grandſon, after their condemnation, to any place but in 
chains, and a cloſe chair, with a guard to hinder all that 
met them on the road, from ſtanding to gaze at them. 


LXV. After Sejanus had formed his defign againſt 
him, though he ſaw that his birth-day was ſolemnly kept 
by the public, and golden images of him worthipped 
every where, yet it was with difficulty at laſt, and more 
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by artifice, than his imperial authority, that he effected 
his death. In the firſt place, to remove him from about 
his perſon, under a pretext of doing him honor, he 
made him his colleague in his fifth Conſulſhip ; which, 
though then abſent from the city, he took upon him for 
that purpoſe, a long time after his preceding Conſulſhip ; 
and having flattered him with the hopes of a match with. 
a lady of his own kindred, and the Tribunitian autho- 
rity, he all on a ſudden, while Sejanus little expected 
it, charged him with treaſon, in an abject miſerable ad- 
dreſs to the Senate, in which, amongſt other things, he 
begged them To ſend one of the Conſuls, to fetch him- 
ſelf, a poor ſolitary old man, with a guard of ſoldiers.“ 
Still diſtruſtful, however, and apprehenſive of a public 
inſurrection, he ordered his grandſon Druſus, whom he 
kept confined at Rome, to be ſet at liberty, if occaſion 
required, to head the troops, and ſuch as might appear 
in his ſupport. He had likewiſe ſhips in readineſs, to 
tranſport him to any of, the legions to which he might 
think proper to apply. Meanwhile, he was upon the 
watch, on the top of a very high rock, for the ſignals 
which he had ordered to be given, as any thing happen- 
ed, leſt the meſſengers ſhould be tardy. But though he 
had now quite defeated the deſigns of Sejanus againſt 
him, he was neyertheleſs ſtill haunted as much as ever 
with fears and apprehenſions ; inſomuch that he never 
once ſtirred out of the Villa Jovis for nine months 
after, 


LXVI. To the extreme anxiety of mind which he 
now experienced, he had the mortification to find ſuper- 
added the moſt poignant reproaches from all quarters. 
Thoſe who were condemned to die, heaped upon him 


the moſt opprobrious language in his face, or by libels 
ſcattered 
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ſcattered in the Senators' ſeats in the theatre; with 
which he was differently affected. Sometimes he wiſhed, 
out of ſhame, to have all ſmothered and concealed : at 
other times he would flight what was faid, and publiſh 
it himſelf, To this accumulation of ſcandal and open 
ſarcaſm, there is to be ſubjoined a letter from Artabagus 
king of the Parthians, in which he upbraids him with 
his parricides, murders, cowardice and luxury, and ad- 
viſes him to ſatisfy the furious rage of his own people, 
which he had ſo juſtly excited, by putting an end to his 
life. | | 


LXVIL At laſt being quite weary of himſelf, he in- 
timated his extreme miſery, in a letter to the Senate, 
which began thus: What to write to you, Conſcript 
Fathers, or how to write, or what not to write at this . 
time, may all the Gods and Goddeſſes pour upon my 
head a more terrible vengeance. than that which I feel 
myſelf daily ſinking under, if I can tell.” Some are of 
opinion that he had a foreknowledge of thoſe things, 
from his {kill in the ſcience of divination, and that he knew 
long before what miſery and infamy would at laſt come 
upon him; and that for this reaſon, at the beginning of 
his reign, he had abſolutely refuſed the title of the % Fa- 
ther of his Country,“ and the propoſal of the Senate to 
ſwear to his acts, leſt he ſhould afterwards, to his greater 
ſhame, be found unequal to ſuch extraordinary honors. 
This indeed may be juſtly inferred from the ſpeeches 
which he made upon both thoſe occafions ; as when he 
ſays, © I ſhall ever be the ſame, and ſhall never change 
my conduct, ſo long as I retain my ſenſes ; but to avoid 
giving a bad precedent to poſterity, the Senate ought to 
beware of engaging themſelves to maintain the acts of 


any perſon whatever, who might by ſome accident or 
| 8 other 
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other be influenced to alter his conduct.“ And again: 
« If ye ſhould at any time entertain a jealouſy of my 
conduct, and entire affection for you, which heaven 
prevent, by putting a period to my days, rather than I 
ſhould live to ſee ſuch an alteration in your opinion of 
me, the title of Father will add no honor to me, but be 
a reproach to you, for your raſhneſs in conferring it 
upon me, or inconſtancy in altering your opinion of 
me, 


LXVIII. He was in his perſon large and robuſt; of a 
: ſtature ſomewhat above the common ſize; broad in the 

ſhoulders and cheſt, and in his other parts proportion- 
able. He uſed his left hand more readily than his right; 
and his joints were ſo ſtrong, that he would bore a freſh 
ſound apple through with his finger, and would wound 
the head of a boy, or even a young man, with a fillip. 
He was of a fair complexion, and had his hair ſo long 
behind, that it covered his neck, which was obſerved to 
be a mark of diſtinction affected by the family. He had 
a handſome face, but often full of pimples. His eyes, 
which were large, had a wonderful faculty of ſeeing in 
tie night-time, and in the dark, but for a ſhort time 
only, and immediately after awaking from fleep ; for they 
foon grew dim again. He walked with his neck ſtiff 
and unmoved, commonly with a frowning countenance, 
being for the moſt part ſilent: when he ſpoke to thoſe 
about him, it was very flowly, and generally accompa- 
nied with an effeminate motion of his fingers. All thoſe 


things being diſagreeable, and expreſſive of arrogance, 


Auguſtus remarked in him, and often endeavored to ex- 
cuſe to the Senate and people, aſſuring them that * they 
were natural defects, which proceeded from no viciouſ- 

neſs of mind.” He enjoyed a good ſtate of health, and 
| : without 
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without any interruption, almoſt during the whole time 
of his goyernment ; though, from the thirtieth year of 
his age, he managed himſelf in reſpe& of his health ac- 
cording to his own diſcretion, without any medical aſ- 
ſiſtance. 


LXIX. In regard to the Gods, and matters of reli- 
gion, he diſcovered much indifference; being greatly ad- 
dicted to aſtrology, and full of a perſuaſion that all things 
were governed by fate. Vet he was extremely afraid of 
lightning, and in cloudy weather always wore a laurel 
crown on his head; becauſe an opinion prevails among 
many, that the leaf of that tree is never touched by the 
lightning, | 


LXX. He applied himſelf with great diligence to the 
liberal arts, both Greek and Latin. In his Latin ſtyle, 
he affected to imitate Meſſala Corvinus, a reſpectable old 
man, whoſe company he had much frequented in his 
youth. But he rendered his ſtyle obſcure, by exceſs 
of affectation and niceneſs ; ſo that he was thought to 
talk better extempore, than in- a premeditated diſcourſe. 
He compoſed likewiſe a Lyric Ode, under the title of 
« A Lamentation upon the Death of L. Cæſar,“ as alſo 
ſome Greek poems in imitation of Euphorion, Rianus, 
and Parthenius. Theſe poets he greatly admired, and 
ſet up their works and ſtatues in the public libraries, 
amongſt the eminent authors of antiquity. On this ac- 
count, moſt of the learned men of the time vied with 
each other in publiſhing obſervatious upon them, which 
they addreſſed to him. What he chiefly attended to was 
the knowledge of the fabulous hiſtory ; and this he pro- 
ſecuted with a zeal that might juſtly be deemed ridiculous. 


For he uſed to try the grammarians, a claſs of people 
which 
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which I have already obſerved he much affected, with 
ſuch queſtions as theſe : * Who was Hecuba's mother? 
What had been Achilles's name amongſt the young wo- 
men? What ſong were the Sirens uſed to ſing? And the 
frſt day that he entered the Senate-houſe, after the death 
of Auguſtus, as if he intended to pay a reſpect both to 
the memory of his father, and the Gods, in imitation of 
Minos upon the death of his ſon, he made an offering of 
frankincenſe and wine, but without any muſic. 


LXXI. Though he was ready and converſant with 
the Greek tongue, yet he did not uſe it every where, but 
chiefly declined it in the Senate-houſe ; inſomuch that 
having occaſion to uſe the word monopolium (monopoly), 
he firſt begged pardon for being obliged to trouble the 
houſe with a foreign word. And when in a decree of 
the Senate, the word emblema (emblem) was read, he 
adviſed to have it changed, and that a Latin word ſhould 
be ſubſtituted in its room ; or, if no proper one could be 
found, to expreſs the thing in a circumlocutory manner, 
A ſoldier who was examined, as a witneſs upon a trial, in 
Greek, he would not allow to make any anſwer but in 


Latin. 


LXXII. During the whole time of his receſs at Ca- 
prez, he attempted only twice to come to Rome. Once 
he came in a galley as far as the gardens near the Nau- 
machia, but placed guards along the banks of the Tiber, 
to keep off all who ſhould offer to come to meet him. 
And a ſecond time he advanced along the Appian way, 
within ſeven miles of the city; but taking only a view 
of the walls at a diſtance, he immediately returned. For 
What reaſon he came not to the town, upon his progreſs 


up the Tiber, is uncertain ; but in the latter excurſion, 
3 
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he was deterred by a prodigy. He uſed to divert himſelf 
with a ſnake, which going to feed with his own hand, 
according to -his cuſtom, he found it devoured by ants, 
and was therefore adviſed. to beware of the fury of the 
mob. On this account, returning in all haſte to Cam- 
pania, he fell ill at Aſtura; but recovering a little, went 
on to Circeii, And to obviate any ſuſpicion of his be- 
ing in a bad ſtate of health, he was not only preſent at 
the diverſions of the camp, but encountered in perſon, 
from an eminence, with javelins, a wild boar, which 
was let out for the purpoſe. Being immediately ſeized 
with a pain in the fide, and catching cold upon his over- 
heating himſelf in the exerciſe, he relapſed into a worſe 
condition than he was at firſt. He held out however 
for ſome time ; and failing as far as Miſenum, omitted no- 
thing in his uſual manner of life, not even his entertain- 
ments, nor other pleaſures, partly from an ungovernable 
appetite, and partly to conceal his condition. For Cha- 
ricles, a phyſician, having obtained leave to retire ſome 
time from court, at his rifing from table, ſeized his hand 
to kiſs it; upon which Tiberius, ſuppoſing he did it to 
feel his pulſe, defired him to ſtay and take his place again, 
and continued the entertainment longer than uſual. At 
laſt, however, according to his uſual practice, he ſtood 
up in the middle of the room, with an officer attending, 
and took leave of every one in the company by name. 


LXXIIL Meanwhile, finding upon a peruſal of the 
acts of the Senate, that ſome perſons under proſecution 
had been diſcharged, without being brought to a hear- 
ing,” concerning whom he had written but very briefly, 
mentioning no more than that they had only been named 
by an informer ; complaining in a great rage that he 

; was 


, 
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was treated with contempt, he reſolved at all events to 
return to Caprez ; not daring to attempt any thing upon 
the occaſion but in a place of ſecurity: But being de- 
tained by ſtorms, and the violence of the diſeaſe, which 
encreaſed upon him, he died ſoon after, at a country- 
ſeat belonging to Lucullus, in the ſeventy-eighth year of 
his age, and the twenty-third of his reign, upon the ſe- 
venteenth of the Calends of April, when Cn. Acerro- 
nius Proculus and C. Pontius Niger were Conſuls. Some 
are of opinion that a ſlow-conſuming poiſon was given 
him by Caius. Others ſay, that during the intermiſſion 
of a fever with which he happened to be ſeized, upon 
aſking for food, it was denied him. Others report, that 
he was ſtifled by a pillow thrown upon him, at his reco- 
vering from a ſwoon, and calling for his ring, which 
had been taken from him in the fit. Seneca writes, 
« That finding himſelf a-dying, he took his ring off his 
finger, and held it a while, as if he would deliver it to 
ſomebody ; but put it again upon his finger, and lay for 
ſome time, with his hand clinched, and without ſtirring : 
when ſuddenly calling upon his attendants, and no per- 
ſon making anſwer, he roſe ; but his ſtrengh failing him, 
he fell down a little way from his bed. 


LXXIV. Upon his laſt birth-day, he had brought a 
large beautiful ſtatue of Apollo of Temenis from Syra- 
cuſe, with the view of placing it in the library of the 
new temple, which had been built for that God ; but 
dreamt that he appeared to him, and aſſured him “ that 

His ſtatue could not be erected by him.” A few days 
before he died, the watch-tower of Caprez fell down. 
And at Miſenum, ſome embers and coals, which were 


brought in -to warm his parlour, went out, and after 
being 
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being quite cold, burſt out into a flame again in the 
evening, and continued burning very bright for ſeveral 
hours. 


LXXV. The people rejoiced ſo much at his death, that, 
upon the firſt news of it, they ran up and down the city, 
ſome crying out, Away with Tiberius into the Tiber;“ 
others exclaiming, © May the earth, the common mother 
of mankind, and the infernal Gods, allow no place for 
the dead, but amongſt the wicked.” Others threatened his 
body with the hook and the Scalæ Gemoniz, their indig- 
nation at his former cruelty being encreaſed by a recent 
inſtance of the ſame kind, It had been provided by an 
act of the Senate, that the puniſhment of perſons con- 
demned to die ſhould always be deferred until the tenth 
day after the ſentence. Now it happened that the day 
on which the news of Tiberius's death arrived, was the 
time fixed by law for the execution of ſome perſons that 
had been ſentenced to die. Theſe poor creatures implored 
the protection of all about them; but becauſe Caius was 
not in town, and there was none elſe to whom applica- 
tion could be made in their behalf; the men who were 
charged with the care of their execution, from a dread 
of offending againſt that law, ſtrangled them, and threw 
them down the Scalæ Gemoniz. This excited in the minds 
of the people a ſtill greater abhorrence of the tyrant's me- 
mory, ſince his cruelty ſubſiſted even after his death. 
As ſoon as his corpſe began to move from Miſenum, many 
cried out for its being carried to Atella, and broiled there 
in the amphitheatre. It was however brought to Rome, 
and burnt with the uſual ceremony. 


LXXVI. He had made about two years before two 
draughts 
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draughts of his will, one with his own hand, and the 
other with that of one of his freedmen; and both were 

witneſſed by ſome perſons of very mean rank. He leſt his 
two grandſons, Caius by Germanicus, and Tiberius by 
Druſus, conjunct heirs to his eſtate ; and vpon the death 
of one of them, the other was to inherit the whole. He 

gave likewiſe many legacies ; amongſt which were be- 
queſis to the Veſtal Virgins, to all the foldiers, to every 
commoner of Rome, and to the overſeers of the ſeveral 


diviſions of the city. 


Al the death of Auguſtus, there had elapſed ſo long a 

period from the overthrow of the Republic by Julius Cæſar⸗ 
that few were now living who had been born under the an- 
cient conſtitution of the Romans; and the mild and proſper- 
ous adminiſtration of Auguſtus, during forty-four years, 
had by this time reconciled the minds of the people to a - 
deſpotic government. Tiberius, the adopted ſon of the 
former ſovereign, was of mature age ; and though he had 
hitherto lived, for the moſt part, abſtracted from any 
concern with public affairs, yet, having been brought up 
in the family of Auguſtus, he was acquainted with his 
method of government, which, there was reaſon to ex- 
pect, he would render the model of his own. Livia, too, 
his mother and the relict of the late emperor, was ſtill 
living, a woman venerable by years, who had long been 
familiar with the councils of Auguſtus, and from her 
high rank, as well as uncommon affability, poſſeſſed an 
extenſive influence amongſt alt claſſes of the people. | 


Such were the circumſtances in favor of Tiberius's 


fucceſſion, at the demiſe of Auguſtus; but there were 
| | a others 
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others of a tendency diſadvantageous to his views. His 
temper was haughty and reſerved: Auguſtus had often 
apologiſed for the ungraciouſneſs of his manners: he 
was diſobedient to his mother; and though he had not 
openly diſcovered any propenſity to vice, he enjoyed none 
of thoſe qualities which uſually conciliate popularity. 
To theſe cqpſiderations it is to be added, that Poſtumus 
Agrippa, the grandſon of Auguſtus by Julia, was living; 
and if conſanguinity was to be the rule of ſucceſſion, his 
Tight was indiſputably preferable to that of an adopted 
ſon. Auguſtus had ſent this youth into exile a few years 
before; but, towards the cloſe of his life, had expreſſed a 
deſign of recalling him, with the view, as was ſuppoſed, 
of appointing him his ſucceſſor. The father of young 
Agrippa had been greatly beloved by the Romans ; and 
the fate of his mother Julia, though notorious for her 
profligacy, had ever been regarded by them with peculiar 
ſympathy and tenderneſs. Many therefore attached to 
the ſon the partiality entertained for his parents ; which 
was encreaſed not only by a ſtrong ſuſpicion, but a gene- 
ral ſurmiſe, that his elder brothers, Caius and Lucius, 
had been violently taken off, to make way for the ſuc- 
cefſion of Tiberius. That an obſtruction was appre- 
hended to Tiberius's ſucceſſion from this quarter, is put 
beyond all doubt, when we find that the death of Au- 
guſtus was induſtrioufly kept ſecret, until young Agrippa 
ſhould be removed; who, it is generally agreed, was di- 
ſpatched by an order from Livia and Tiberius conjunctly, 
or at leaſt from the former. Though by this act there re- 
mained no rival to Tiberius, yet the conſciouſneſs of his 
own want of pretenſions to the Roman throne, ſeems to have 
{till rendered him diſtruſtful of the ſucceſſion; and that he 
ſhould have quietly obtained it, without the voice of the 
people, the real inclination of the Senate, or the ſupport - 
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of the army, can be imputed only to the influence of his 


mother, and his own diſſimulation. Ardently ſolicitous to 
attain the object, yet affecting a total indifference ; artfully 


prompting the Senate to give him the charge of the go- 


vernment, at the time that he intimated an invincible re- 
luctance to accept it; his abſolutely declining it in per- 


| petuity, but fixing no time for an abdication ; his deceit- 


ful inſinuation of bodily infirmities, with hints likewiſe 
of approaching old age, that he might allay in the 


Senate all apprehenſions of any great duration of his 


power, and repreſs in his adopted ſon, Germanicus, the 
emotions of ambition to diſplace him; form altogether a 


ſcene of the moſt inſidious policy, inconſiſtency and 


diſſimulation. 


In this period died, in the eighty- ſixth year of her age, 
Livia Druſilla, mother of the emperor, and the relict of 
Auguſtus whom the ſurvived fifteen years. She was 
the daughter of L. Druſus Calidianus, and married Ti- 
berius Claudius Nero, by whom ſhe had two ſons, Ti- 
berius and Druſus. The conduct of this lady ſeems to 
juſtify the remark of Caligula, that © ſhe was an Ulyſſes 
in a woman's dreſs.” Octavius firſt ſaw her as ſhe fled 
from the danger which threatened her huſband, who had 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Antony; and though ſhe was then 
pregnant, he reſolved to, marry her, whether with her own 
inclination or not, is left by Tacitus undetermined. To 


7 pave the way for this union, he divorced his wife Scribo- 


nia, and with the approbation of the Augurs, which he 
could have no difficulty to obtain, celebrated his nuptials 
with Livia. There enſued from this marriage no iſſue, 
though much deſired by both parties; but Livia retained, 
without interruption, an unbounded aſcendency over the 
emperor, whoſe contidence ſhe abuſed, while the uxorious 

huſband 
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huſband little ſuſpected that he was cheriſhing in his 
boſom a viper who was to prove the deſtruction of his 
houſe. She appears to have entertained a predominant 
ambition of giving an heir to the Roman empire; and 
ſince it could not be done by any fruit of her marriage 

with Auguſtus, ſhe reſolved on accompliſhing that end in 
the perſon of Tiberius, the eldeſt ſon by her former huſ- 
band. The plan which ſhe deviſed for this purpoſe, was 
to exterminate all the male offspring of Auguſtus by his 
daughter Julia, who was married to Agrippa; a ſtrata- 
gem which, when executed, would procure to Tiberius, 
through the means of adoption, the eventual ſucceſſion to 
the empire. The cool yet ſanguinary policy, and the pa- 
tient perſeverance of reſolution, with which ſhe proſe- 
cuted her deſign, have ſeldom been equalled. While the 
ſons of Julia were yet young, and while there was ſtill a 
poſſibility that ſhe herſelf might have iſſue by Auguſtus, 
ſhe ſuſpended her project for ſome time, in the hope per- 
haps, that accident or diſeaſe might operate in its favor ; 
but when the natural term of her conſtitution had put a 
period to her hopes of progeny, and when the grandſons 
of the emperor were riſing into the years of manhood, 
and had been adopted by him, ſhe began to carry into ex- 
ecution what ſhe long had meditated. The firſt object 
devoted to deſtruction was C. Cæſar Agrippa, the eldeſt 
of Auguſtus's grandſons, This promiſing youth was ſert 
to Armenia, upon an expedition againſt the Perſtans; and 
Lollius, who had been his governor, either accompanied 
him thither from Rome, or met him in the Eaſt, where 
he had obtained ſome appointment. From the hand of 
this traitor, perhaps under the pretext of exerciſing the 
authority of a preceptor, but in reality inſtigated by Livia, 
the young prince received a fatal blow, of which he died 
ſome time after, 
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The occaſion of Caius's death ſeems' to have been 

carefully kept from the knowledge of Auguſtus, who pro- 
moted Lollius to the Conſulſhip, and made him governor 
of a province ; but by his rapacity in this ſtation, he af- 
terwards incurred the emperor's diſpleaſure. The true 
character of this perſon had eſcaped the keen diſcernment 
of Horace, as well as the ſagacity of the emperor ; for 
in two Epiſtles addreſſed to Lollius, he mentions him as 
great and accompliſhed in the ſuperlative degree: maxime 
Lolli, liberrime Lolli ; ſo impoſing had been the manners 
and addreſs of this deceitful courtier. 


| Lucius, the ſecond ſon of Julia, was baniſhed into 

| Campania, for uſing, as is ſaid, ſeditious language againſt 
his grandfather. In the ſeventh year of his exile, Au- 
guſtus propoſed to recall him ; but Livia and Tiberius, 
dreading the conſequences of his being reſtored to the 
emperor's favor, put in practice the expedient of having 
him immediately aſſaſſinated. Poſtumus Agrippa, the 
third ſon, incurred the diſpleaſure of his grandfather in 
the ſame way as Lucius, and was confined at Surrentum, - 
where he remained a priſoner, until he was put to death 
by the order either of Livia alone, or in conjunction 
with Tiberius, as was before obſerved. 


Such was the cataſtrophe, through the means of Livia, 
of all the grandſons of Auguſtus ; and reaſon juſtifies the 
inference, that ſhe who ſcrupled not to lay violent hands 
upon thoſe young men, had formerly practiſed every arti- 
fice that could operate towards rendering them obnoxious 
to the emperor. We may even aſcribe to her dark in- 
trigues the diſſolute conduct of Julia. For the woman 
who could ſecretly act as procureſs to her own huſband, 
would {eel little reſtraint upon her mind, againſt corrupt- 

| 8 | ing 
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ing his daughter, when ſuch an effect might contribute to 
anſwer the purpoſe which ſhe had in view. But in the in- 
gratitude of Tiberius, however undutiful and reprehen- 
{ible in a ſon towards a parent, ſhe at laſt experienced a 
Juſt retribution for the crimes in which ſhe had trained 
him, to procure the ſucceſſion to the empire. To the diſ- 
grace of her ſex, the introduced amongſt the Romans the 
horrible practice of domeſtic murder, little known before 
the times when the thirſt or intoxication of unlimited 
power had vitiated the ſocial affections; and ſhe tranſ- 
mitted to ſucceeding ages a pernicious example, by which 
immoderate ambition might be gratified, at the expence 
of every moral obligation, as well as of humanity. 


One of the firſt victims in the ſanguinary reign of the 
preſent emperor, was Germanicus, the ſon of Druſus, 
Tiberius's own brother, and who had been adopted by his 
uncle himſelf. Under any ſovereign, of a temper differ- 
ent from that of Tiberius, this amiable and meritorious 
prince would have been held in the higheſt eſteem. At 
the death of his grandfather Auguſtus, he was employed 
in a war in Germany, where he greatly diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his military atchievements ; and as ſoon as intelli- 
gence of that event arrived, the ſoldiers, by whom he 
was extremely beloved, unanimouſly ſaluted him empe- 
ror. Refuſing, however, to accept this mark of their 
partiality, he perſevered in allegiance to the government 
of his uncle, and proſecuted the war with ſucceſs. Upon 
the concluſion of this expedition, he was ſent, with the 

title of Emperor of the Eaſt, to repreſs the ſeditions of the 

Armenians, in which he was equally ſucceſsful. But the 
fame which he acquired, ſerved only to render him an ob- 
ject of jealouſy to Tiberius, by whoſe order he was ſe- 
cretly poiſoned at Daphne, near Antioch, in the thirty- 
X 3 fourth 
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fourth year of his age. The news of Germanicus's death 


was received at Rome with univerſal lamentation ; and 
all ranks of the people entertained an opinion, that, had 
he ſurvived Tiberius, he would have reſtored the freedom 
of the Republic. The love and gratitude of the Romans 
decreed many honors to his memory. It was ordered, 

that his name ſhould be ſung in the ſolemn proceſſion of 
the Salli; that crowns of oak, in alluſion to his victo- 
ries, ſhould be placed upon Curule chairs in the hall per- 
taining to the prieſts of Auguſtus ; and that an effigy of 
him in ivory ſhould be drawn upon a chariot, preceding 
the ceremonies of the Circenſian games. Triumphal 
arches were erected, one at Rome, another on the banks 
of the Rhine, and a third upon Mount Amanus in Syria, 
with inſcriptions of his atchievements, and that is died 
ſor his ſervices to the Republic“, T 


His obſequies were celebrated, not with the diſplay of 
images and funeral pomp, but with the recital of his 
praiſes, and the virtues which rendered- him illuſtrious. 
From a reſemblance in his perſonal accompliſhments, 
his age, the manner of his death, and the vicinity of 
Daphne to Babylon, many compared his fate to that of 
Alexander the Great: He was celebrated for humanity 
and benevolence, as well as military talents, and amidſt 
the toils of war, found leiſure to cultivate the arts of 
literary genius. He compoſed two comedies in Greek, 
ſome epigrams, and a tranſlation of Aratus into Latin 
verſe, ' He married Agrippina, the daughter of M. 
Agrippa, by whom he had nine children. This lady, 
who had accompanied her huſband into the eaſt, car- 
ried his aſhes to Italy, and accuſed his murderer Piſo, 
who, unable to bear up againſt the public odium incur- 
= V # Tacit, Annal. lib, ii 


red 
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red by that tranſaction, laid violent hands upon himſelf. 
Agrippina was now nearly in the ſame predicament with 
regard to Tiberius, that Ovid had formerly been in re- 
ſpect of Auguſtus. He was ſenſible, that when the ac- 
cuſed Piſo, ſhe was not ignorant of the perſon by whom 
the perpetrator of the murder had been inſtigated ; and 
her preſence, therefore, ſeeming continually to reproach 
him with his guilt, he reſolved to rid himſelf of a perſon 
become ſo obnoxious to his Hght, and baniſhed her to the 
iſland of Rte, where ſhe died ſome time yard 
of famine. * 


But it was not | fulkcient to gratify this ſanguinary ty- 
rant, that he had, without any cauſe, cut off both Ger- 
manicus and his wife Agrippina: the diſtinguiſhed merits 
and popularity of that prince were yet to be revenged 
upon his children ; and accordingly he ſet himſelf to in- 
vent a pretext for their deſtruction. After endeavoring 
in vain, by various artifices, to provoke the reſentment 
of Nero and Druſus againſt him, he had recourſe to falſe 
accufation, and not only charged them with ſeditious de- 
ſigns, io which their tender years were ill adapted, but 
with vices of a nature the moſt ſcandalous. By a ſen- 
tence of the Senate, which manifeſted the extreme ſervility 
of that aſſembly, he procured them both to be declared 
open enemies to their country. Nero he baniſhed to the 
ifland of Pontia, where, like his unfortunate mother, he 
miſerably periſhed by famine ; and Druſus was doomed to 
the ſame fate, in the lower part of the Palatium, after 
ſuffering for nine days the violence of hunger, and hav- 
ing, as 1s related, devoured part of his bed. The remain- 
ing ſon, Caius, on account of his vicious diſpoſition, - he 
reſolved to appoint his ſucceſſor on the throne, that, after 
his own death, a compariſon might be made in favor of 

XR 4 his 
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his memory, when the Romans ſhould be governed by a 
ſovereign, yet more vicious and more tyrannical, it poſ- 
ſible, than himſelf, | . 


Sejanus, the miniſter in the preſent reign, imitated 
with ſucceſs, for ſome time, the hypocriſy of his maſter; 
and, had his ambitious temper, impatient 
of attaining its object, allowed him to wear 
the maſk for a longer period, he might have gained the 
imperial diadem ; in the purſuit of which, he was over- 
taken by that fate which he merited ſtill more by his 
cruelties than his perfidy to Tiberius. This man was a 
native of Volſinium in Tuſcany, and the ſon of a Roman 
knight. He had firſt inſinuated himſelf into the favor of 
Caius Cæſar, the grandſon of Auguſtus, after whoſe death 
he courted the friendſhip of Tiberius, and obtained in a 
ſhort time his entire confidence, which he improved to 
the beſt advantage. The object which he next purſued, 
- was to gain the attachment of the Senate, and the officers 
of the army ; beſides whom, with a new kind of policy, 
he endeayored to ſecure in his intereſts every lady of di- 
ſtinguiſhed connexions, by giving ſecretly to each of them 
a promiſe of marriage, as ſoon as he ſhould arrive at the 
ſovereignty. The chief obſlacles in his way were the 
ſons and grandſons of Tiberius; and them he ſoon ſacri- 
ficed to his ambition, under various pretences. Druſus, 
the eldeſt of this progeny, having in a fit of paſſion ſtruck 
the favorite, was deſtined by him to deſtruction. For this 
purpoſe, he had the preſumption to ſeduce Livia, the wife 
of Druſus, to whom ſhe had borne ſeveral children ; and 
ſhe conſented to marry her adulterer upon the death of her 
huſband, who was ſoon after poiſoned, through the 
means of an eunuch named Lygdus, by the order of her 
and Sejanus, 


Alius Sejanus. 


Druſus 
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Druſus was the ſon of Tiberius by Vipſania;- one 
of Agrippa's daughters. He diſplayed great intrepi- 

dity during the war in the provinces of Illyricum and 
Pannonia, but appears to have been diſſolute in his mo- 
rals. Horace is ſaid to have written the Ode in praiſe 
of Druſus at the deſire of Auguſtus; and while the poet 
celebrates the military courage of the prince, he inſi- 
nuates indirectly a ſalutary admonition to the cultivation 
of the civil virtues: | 


* 
Doctrina ſed vim promo vet inſitam, 


Rectique culius peora roborant : 
Ultcunque defecere mores, 
Dedecorant bene nata culpæ. 


Upon the death of Druſus, Sejanus .openly avowed a 
deſire of marrying the widowed princeſs ; but Tiberius 
oppoling this meaſure, and at the {ame time recommend- 
ing Germanicus to the Senate as his ſucceſſor in the 
empire, the mind of Sejanus was more than ever in- 
flamed by the united, and now furious paſſions of love 
and ambition. He therefore urged his demand with en- 
creaſed importunity : but the emperor ſtill refuſing his 
conſent, and things being not yet ripe for an immediate 
revolt, Sejanus thought nothing ſo favorable for the 
proſecution of his deſigns as the abſence of Tiberius 
from the capital. With this view, under the pretence of 

relieving his maſter from the cares of government, he: 

_ perſuaded him to retire to a diſtance from Rome. The. 
emperor, indolent and luxurious, approved of the pro- 
poſal, and retired into Campania ; leaving to his ambi- 
tious miniſter the whole direction of the empire. Had 
Sejanus now been governed by common prudence and 
moderation, he might have attained to the accompliſh- 
ment of all his wiſhes: but a natural impetuoſity of 
temper, 
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temper, and the intoxication. of power, precipitated him 
into meaſures which ſoon effected his deſtruction. As 
_ bf entirely emancipated from the control of a maſter, he 
publicly declared himſelf ſovereign of the Roman em- 
pire, and that Tiberius, who had by this time retired to 
Caprez, was only the dependent prince of that tributary 
Hand, He even went ſo far in degrading the emperor, 
as to have him introduced in a ridiculous light upon the 
ſtage, Advice of Sejanus's proceedings was ſoon carried 
fo the emperor in Caprez ; his indignation was imme- 
diately excited ; and with a confidence founded upon an 
authority exerciſed for ſeveral years, he ſent prders for 
accuſing Sejanus before the Senate- This mandate no 
ſooner arrived, than the audacious miniſter was deſerted 
by his adherents : he was in a ſhort time after ſeized 
without reſiſtance, and ſtrangled in priſon the ſame day. 


Human nature recoils with horror at the cruelties of 
this execrable tyrant, who, having firſt imbrued his hands 
in the blood of his. own relations, proceeded to exerciſe 
them upon the public with indiſęriminate fury. Neither 
age nor ſex afforded any exemption from his inſatiable 
thirſt of blood. Innocent children were condemned to 
death, and butchered in the preſence of their parents: 
virgins, without any imputed guilt, were ſacrificed to a 
ſimilar deſtiny : but there being an ancient cuſtom, of 
not ſtrangling females in that ſituation, they were firſt 
deflowered by the executioner, and afterwards ſtrangled ; 
as if an atrocious addition to cruelty could ſanction the 
exerciſe of it. Fathers were conſtrained by violence to 
witneſs the death of their own children ; and even the 
tears of a mother, at the execution of her child, were pu- 
niſhed as a capital offence. Some extraordinary cala- 


mitics, occaſioned by accident, added to the horrors of 
| this 
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this reign. A great number of houſes on mount Cœlius 
were deſtroyed by fire; and by the fall of a temporary 
building at Fidenæ, erected for the purpoſe of exhibit- 
ing public ſhows, about twenty thouſand perſons were 
either greatly hurt, or cruthed to death in the ruins, 


By another fire which afterwards broke out, a part of 
the Circus was deſtroyed, with the numerous buildings 
on mount Aventine. The only act of munificence dif- 
played by Tiberius during his reign, was upon the occa- 
ſion of thoſe fires, when, to qualify the ſeverity of his 
government, he indemnified the moſt conſiderable ſuffer- 
ers for the loſs they had ſuſtained, 


Through the whole of his life, Tiberius ſeems to have 
conducted himſelf with a uniform repugnance to nature, 
Affable on a few occaſions, but in general averſe to ſo- 
cicty, he indulged, from his earlieſt years, a moroſeneſs 
of diſpoſition, which counterfeited the appearance of au- 
ere virtue; and in the decline of life, when it is com- 
mon to reform from juvenile indiſcretions, he launched 
forth into exceſſes, of a kind the moſt unnatural and 
moſt deteſtable. Conſidering the vicious paſſions which 
had ever brooded in his heart,. it may ſeem ſurpriſing, 
that he reſtrained himſelf within the bounds of decency 
during ſo many years after his acceſſion: but though ut- 
terly deſtitute of reverence or affection for his mother, 
he ſtill felt, during her life, a filial awe upon his mind ; 
and after her death, he was actuated by a flaviſh fear 
of Sejanus, until at laſt neceſſity abſolved him likewiſe from 
this reſtraint. Theſe checks being both removed, he rioted 
without any control, either from ſentiment or authority. 


Pliny relates, that the art of making glaſs malleable 
was aCtually diſcovered under the reign of Tiberius, and 
gs | 2 that 
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that the ſhop and tools of the artiſt were deſtroyed, leſt, 
by the eſtabliſhment of this invention, gold and ſilver 
ſhould Joſe their value. Dion adds, that the author of 
the diſcovery was put to death, 


The gloom which darkened the Roman capital during 


this melancholy period, ſhed a baleful influence on the 


progreſs of ſcience throughout the empire, and literature 
languiſhed during the preſent reign, in the ſame propor- 
tion as it had flouriſhed in the preceding. It is doubtful 
whether ſuch a change might not have happened in ſome 
degree, even had the government of Tiberius been equally 


mild with that of his predeceſſor. The prodigious fame 


of the writers of the Auguſtan age, by repreſſing emu- 
lation, tended to a general diminution of the efforts of 
genius for ſome time; while the baniſhment of Ovid, it 
is probable, and the capital puniſhment of a ſubſequent 
poet, for cenſuring the character of Agamemnon, ope- 
rated towards the farther diſcouragement of poetical ex- 
ertions. There now exiſted no circumſtance to counter- 
balance theſe diſadvantages. Genius no longer found a 
patron either in the emperor or his miniſter ; and the gates 
of the palace were ſhut againſt all who. cultivated: the 
elegant purſuits of the Muſes.” Panders, catamites, aſſaſ- 


_ fins, wretches ſtained with every crime, were the con- 


ſtant attendants, as the only fit companions, of the tyrant 
who now occupied the throne. We are informed, how- 
ever, that even this emperor had a taſte for the liberal 
arts, and that he compoied a lyric poem upon the death 
of L. Czfar, with ſome Greek poems in imitation of Eu- 
phorion, Rhianus, and Parthenius. But none of theſe 
has been tranſmitted to poſterity ; and if we ſhould form 
an opinion of them upon the principle of Catullus, that 
to be a good poet one ought to be a good man, there is 
little reaſon to regret that they have periſhed, 
| We 
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We meet with no poetical production in this reign; 
and of proſe- writers the number is inconſiderable, as wili 
appear from the following account of them. 


Velleius Paterculus was born of an Equeſtriza family 
in Campania, and ſerved as a military Tribune under Ti- 
berius, in his expeditions in Gaul and 
Germany. He compoſed an Epitome of 12 
the Hiſtory of Greece, and of Rome, with 
that of other nations of remote antiquity : but of this work 
there only remain fragments of the hiſtory of Greece and 
Rome, from the conqueſt of Perſeus, to the ſeventeenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius. It is written in two books, 
addreſſed to M. Vinicius, who held the office of Conſul. 
Rapid in the narrative, and conciſe as well as elegant in 
ſtyle, this production exhibits a pleaſing epitome of an- 
cient tranſactions, enlivened occaſionally with anecdotes, 
and an expreſſi ve deſcription of characters. In treating of 
the family of Auguſtus, Paterculus is juſtly liable to the 
imputation of partiality, which he incurs ſtill more in the 
latter period of his hiſtory, by the praiſe which is laviſh- 
ed on Tiberius and the miniſter Sejanus. He intimates 
a deſign of giving a more full account of the civil war 
which followed the death of Julius Czfar ; but this, if he 
ever accompliſhed it, has not been tranſmitted to poſteri- 
ty. Candid, but decided in his judgment of motives and 
actions, if we except his invectives againſt Pompey, he 
ſhows little propenſity to cenſure ; but in awarding praiſe, 
he is not equally parſimonious, and, on ſome occaſions, 
riſks the imputation of hyperbole. The grace, how- 
ever, and the apparent ſincerity, with which it is beſtow- 
ed, reconcile us to the compliment. This author con- 
cludes his hiſtory with a prayer for the proſperity of the 
Roman empire. 5 


Valcrius 
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Valerins Maximus was deſcended of a Patrician fami- 
ly; but we learn nothing more concerning him, than that 
for ſome time he followed a military life 
4 6 under Sextus Pompey. le afterwards be- 
took himſelf to writing, and has leſt an ac- 
count, in nine books, of the memorable apophthegms and 
actions of eminent perſons ; firſt of the Romans, and af- 
terwards of foreign nations. The ſubjects are of various 
kinds, political, moral, and natural, ranged into diſtinct 
claſſes. His tranſitions from one ſubject to another are 
oſten performed with gracefulneſs; and where he offers 
any remarks, they generally ſhow the author to be a man 
of judgment and obſervation, Valerius Maximus is 
chargeable with no affeQation of ſtyle, but is ſometimes 
deficient in that purity of language which might be ex- 
pected in the age of Tiberius, to whom the work is ad- 
dreſſed. What inducement the author had to this dedica- 
tion, we know not; but as it is evident from a paſſage in 
the ninth book, that the compliment was paid after thedeatlr 
of Sejanus, and conſequently in the moſt ſhamefal period 
of Tiberius's reign, we cannot entertain any high opinion 
of the independent ſpirit of Valerius Maximus, who could 
ſubmit to flatter a tyrant, in the zenith of infamy and de- 
teſtation. But we cannot aſcribe the cauſe to any delicate 
artifice, of conveying to Tiberius, indirectly, an admoni- 
tion to reform his conduct. Such an expedient would have 
only provoked the ſevereſt reſentment from his jealouſy, 


Phzdrus was a native of Thrace, and was brought to 
Rome as a ſlave. He had the good fortune to come into 
the ſervice of Auguſtus, where, improving 
his talentsby reading, he procured the fa- 
vor of the emperor, and was made one of his freedmen. 
In the reign of Tiberius, he tranſlated into iambic verſe 

the 


Phedrus. 
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the Fables of ZEſop.* They are divided into five books, 
and are not leſs conſpicuous for preciſion and ſimplicity 
of thought, than for purity and elegance of ſtyle ; con- - 
veying moral ſentiments with unaffected eaſe, and im- 
preſſive energy. Phædrus underwent, for ſome time, a 
perſecution from Sejanus, who, conſcious of his own de- 
linquency, ſuſpected that he was obliquely ſatiriſed in the 
commendations beſtowed on virtue by the poet. The 
work of Phædrus is one of the lateſt which have been 
brought to light ſince the revival of learning. It remain- 
ed in obſcurity until two hundred years ago, when it was 
diſcovered in a library at Rheims. 


Hyginus is ſaid to have been a native of Alexandria, or, 
according to others, a Spaniard, He was, like Phædrus, 
a freedman of Auguſtus ; but, though in- | 
duſtrious, he ſeems not to have improved 
himſelf ſo much as his companion, in the 
art of compoſition, He wrote, however, a mythologi- 
cal hiſtory, under the title of Fables; a work called 
Poeticon Aſtronomicon, with a treatiſe on agriculture, 
commentaries on Virgil, the lives of eminent men, and 
ſome other produCtions now loſt. His remaining works 
are much mutilated, and, if genuine, atford an un- 
favorable ſpecimen of his elegance and correctneſs as a 
Writer. 


C. Julius 
Hyginas. 


| Celſus was a phyſician in the time of Tiberius, and 
has written eight books De Medicina, in which he has 
collected and digeſted .into order, all that 
is valuable on the ſubject, in the Greek 
and Roman authors. The profeſſors of 
medicine were at that time divided into three ſes, viz. 


A. Cornelius 
Ce [ 2 . 


the Dogmatiſts, Empirics, and Methodiſts ; the firſt f 


vhom 
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whom deviated leſs than the others from the plan of Hip- 
pocrates: but they were in general irreconcilable to each 
other, in reſpe& both of their opinions and practice. 
Celſus, with great judgment, has occaſionally adopted 
particular doctrines from each of them; and whatever he 
admits into his ſyſtem, he not only eſtabliſhes by the moſt 
rational obſervations, but confirms by its practical utili- 
ty. In juſtneſs of remark, in force of argument, in pre- 
ciſion and perſpicuity, as well as in elegance of expreſ- 
ſion, lie deſervedly occupics the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank 
amongſt the medical writers of antiquity. It appears that 
Celſus likewiſe wrote on agriculture, rhetoric, and mili- 
tary affairs; but of thoſe ſeveral treatiſes no fragment now 


remains. 


To the writers of this reign we muſt add Apicius Cœ- 

lius, who has left a book De Re Coquinaria, of Cookery. 
There were three Romans of the name of Apicius, 
all remarkable for their gluttony. The firſt lived in 
the time of the Republic, the laſt in that of Trajan, 
and the intermediate Apicius under the emperors Au- 
guſtus and Tiberius, This man, as Seneca informs 
zus, waſted on luxurious living /excenttes ſeſtertium, 
a ſum equal to 484,375 pounds ſterling. Upon ex- 
amining the ſtate of his affairs, he found that there re- 
mained no more of his eſtate than centies ſefftertitim, 
80,720/. 35. 4d. which ſeeming to him too ſmall to 
live upon, he ended his days by poiſon. 


( gat } | en > 
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I. GERMANIC Us, the father of C. Cæſar, and ſort 
of Druſus and the younger Antonia, was, after his adop- 
tion by Tiberius, his uncle, preferred to the Quæſtorſhip 
five years before he had attained the legal age, and, im- 
mediately upon the expiration of that office, to the Con- 
ſulſhip. When he was ſent to che army in Germany, 
he quieted the legions, which, upon the news of Auguſ- 
tus's death, obſtinately refuſed to accept of Tiberius for 
their prince, and offered him the government. In which 
affair it is difficult to ſay, whether his regard to filial 
duty, or the firmneſs of his reſolution, was more conſpi- 
cuous. Soon after he defeated the enemy, and triumphed 
upon it, Being then made Conful a ſecond time, before 
he could enter upon his office; he was obliged to ſet 
out ſuddenly for the -eaſt, where, after he had con- 
quered the king of Armenia, and reduced Cappadocia * 
into the form of a province, he died at Antioch of 
a lingering diſtemper, in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age, not without the ſuſpicion of being poiſoned. For 
beſides the livid ſpots which appeared all over his body, 
and a foaming at the mouth; when his corpſe was burnt, 
the heart was found entire, the nature of which is ſup- 
poſed to be ſuch, as, when tainted by poiſon, to reſiſt all 
conſumption by fire *. i | 


II. It 


This opinidn, like ſome others Which occur in Sue- 
Y tonius, 
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IT. It was a prevailing opinion, that he was taken off 
by the contrivance of Tiberius, and through the means 
of Cn. Piſo. This perſon being about the ſame time 
made governor of Syria, and declaring openly that he 
muſt either offend the father or the ſon, as if there was 
an abſolute neceſſity for it, abuſed Germanicus, at that 
time ſick, in the moſt ſcurrilous and extravagant manner, 
both by words and deeds : for which, upon his return to 
Rome, he narrowly avoided being torn to pieces by the 
people, and was condemned to death by the Senate. 


III. It is generally agreed, that Germanicus poſſeſſed 
all the noble endowments of body and mind in a higher 
degree than had ever before fallen to the lot of any man: 
handſomeneſs of perſon, extraordinary courage, great pro · 
ficiency in the eloquence and other branches of literature 
both of Greece and Rome; beſides a ſingular humanity, 
and a behaviour ſo engaging, as to captivate the affections 
of all about him. The ſmallneſs of his legs did not cor- 
reſpond with the ſymmetry and beauty of his perſon in 
other reſpects; but this defect was at length corrected by 
a conſtant cuſtom of riding after meals. In battle, he 
frequently encountered and flew the enemy with his own 
hand. He pleaded cauſes, even after he had the honor of 
a triumph. Amongſt other fruits of his ſtudies, he left 
behind him ſome Greek comedies. Both at home and 
abroad he always conducted himſelf in a manner the moſt 
unaſſuming. On entering any free and confederate town, 
he never would be attended by his Lictors. Whenever he 
heard in his travels of the ſepulchres of famous men, le 


tonius, may juſtly be conſidered as a vulgar error: and if 
the heart was found entire, it muſt have been owing to the 
weakneſs of the fire, rather than to any quality communi- 
cated, of reſiſting the power of that clement. 


paid 
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paid his reſpects at them to their memory, by the uſual 
offerings, He buried in one tomb the ſcattered relics of 
thoſe who had been ſlain with Varus, and was the fore- 
moſt to put his hand to the work of collecting and bring- 
ing them to the place of burial, He was fo extremely 
mild and gentle to his enemies, whoever they were, or on 
what account ſoever they bore him enmity, that, though 
Piſo cancelled his decrees, and for a long time haraſſed 
his dependents extremely, he never ſhowed the ſmalleft 
reſentment, until he found himſelf attacked by magic 
charms and imprecations ; and even then he proceeded 
no farther than to renounce all friendſhip with him, ac- 
cording to ancient uſage, and to recommend to his friends 
about him the revenge of his death, if he ſhould be cut 
off by any violence, 


IV. He reaped the fruit of his noble qualities in abun- 
dance, being ſo much eſteemed and beloved by his friends, 
that Auguſtus (to ſay nothing of his other relations) being 
a long time in doubt, whether he ſhould not appoint him 
his ſucceſſor, at laſt ordered Tiberius to adopt him. He 
was ſo extremely popular, that many authors tell us, the 
crowds of thoſe who went to meet him upon his coming 
to any place, or to attend him at his departure, were ſo 
prodigious, that he was ſometimes in danger of his life: 
that upon his return to Germany, after he had quelled 
the mutinies in the army there, all the battalions of the 
guards went to meet him, notwithſtanding the public or- 
der that only two ſhould go for that purpoſe ; and that 
all the reſt of the people, both men and women, of all ages 
and conditions, went as far as twenty miles to attend him 
to town. 


V. About the time of his death, however, and after- 
> © wards, 
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wards, they diſplayed ſtill greater and ſtronger proofs of 
their extraordinary attachment towards him. The day 
on which he died, the temples were ſtoned, the altars of 
the Gods demoliſhed, the houſehold Gods were by ſome 
thrown into the ſtreets, and new-born infants were expoſ- 
ed. It is even ſaid that barbarous nations, both ſuch as 
were at variance amongſt themſelves, and thoſe that were 
at war with us, all agreed to a ceſſation of arms, as if they 
had been all in mourning for ſome very near and common 
friend : that ſome petty kings ſhaved their beards upon 
it, and their wives' heads, in token of their extreme ſor- 
row; and that the king of kings * forbore his exerciſe of 
hunting and feaſting with his nobles, which, amongſt the 
Parthians, is equivalent to a ceſſation of all buſineſs in a 
time of public mourning with us. 


VI. At Rome, upon the firſt news of his ſickneſs, the 
city was thrown into great conſternation and grief, wait- 
ing impatiently for farther intelligence ; when ſuddenly, 
in the evening, a report without any certain author was 
ſpread, that he was recovered ; upon which the people 
flocked with torches and victims to the Capitol, and were 
in ſuch haſte to pay the vows they had made for his re- 
covery, that they almoſt broke open the doors. Tiberius 
was awakened out of his ſleep with the noiſe of the peo- 
ple congratulating one another, and ſinging all round: 


The magnificent title of King of Kings has been aſſumed, 
at different times, by various potentates. The perſon to whom 
it is here applied, is the king of Parthia. Under the kings 
of Perſia, and even under the Syro-Macedonian kings, this 
country was of no conſideration, and reckoned a part of Hyr- 
cania. But upon the revolt of the Eaſt from the Syro-Mace- 
donians, at the inſtigation of Arſaces, the Parthians are ſaid 
to have conquered eighteen kingdoms, 

| Salva 
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Salva Roma, ſalva patria, ſalyus eſt Germanicus, 


Rome is ſafe, our country ſafe, Gernianicus is ſo. 

But when certain advice came of his death, the mourn- 
ing of the people could neither be afluaged by conſola- 
tion, nor reſtrained by edicts, and it continued during the 
feſtival of December. What contributed much to the 
glory of Germanicus, and the endearment of his memory, 
was the diſmal ſeverity of the ſubſequent times ; all peo- 
ple ſuppoſing, and with reaſon, that the fear and awe of 
him had laid a reſtraint upon the cruelty of Tiberius, 
which broke out ſoon aſter. | 


VII. He married Agrippina, the daughter of M. Agrippa 
and Julia, by whom he had nine children, two of whom 
died in their infancy, as did another a few years after; 
a very ſprightly pleaſant boy, whoſe effigy, in the charac- 
ter of a Cupid, Livia ſet up in the temple of Venus in the 
Capitol, Auguſtus alſo placed another of him in his bed- 
chamber, and uſed to kiſs it as often as he entered the 
apartment. The reſt ſurvived their father: three daugh- 
ters, Agrippina, Druſilla, and Livilla, who were born 
ſucceſſively in three years; and as many ſons, Nero, 
Druſus, and C. Cæſar. Nero and Druſus, at the accuſa- 
tion of Tiberius, were declared enemies to the public. 


VIII. Caius Cæſar was born the day preceding the 
Calends of September, when his father and C. Fonteius 
Capito were Conſuls. But where he was born, is render- 
ed uncertain from the number of places which are ſaid to 
have given him birth. Cn. Lentulus Gztulicus ſays that 
he was born at Tibur ; Pliny the younger, in the coun- 
try of the Treviri, at a village called Ambiatinus, abave 

. Confluentes; 
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Confluentes ; and he alledges, as a proof of it, altars 
which are there ſhown, with this inſpription : 4+ For the 
Delivery of Agrippina.“ Some verſes which were pub- 
liſhed in his reign, intimate that he was born in the wins 
ter quarters of the army. 


In caſtris natus, patriis nutritus in armis, 
Jam deſignati principis omen erat. 


Born in the camp, and train'd in ev'ry toil 
Which taught his fire the haughtieſt foes to foil; 
Deſtin'd he ſeem'd by fate to raiſe his name, 
And rule the empire with Auguſtan fame, 


I find in the public regiſters that he was born at Antium, 
Pliny charges Gztulicus as guilty of an arrant forgery, 
merely to ſooth the vanity of a conceited young prince, 
by giving a luſtre to his birth, from a city ſacred to Her- 
cules ; and ſays that he advanced this lye with the more 
aſſurance, becauſe, the year before the birth of Caius, Ger- 
manicus had a ſon of the ſame name born at Tibur, con- 
cerning whoſe amiable childhood and premature death 
I have ſpoken above. Pliny, it is plain, muſt be miſtaken, 
by the account left us of thoſe times, For the writers of 
Auguſtus's hiſtory all agree, that Germanicus, at the expi- 
ration of his Conſulſhip, was ſent into Gaul, after the birth 
of Caius. Nor will the inſcription upon the altar ſerve to 
eſtabliſh Pliny's opinion; becauſe Agrippina was delivered - 
of two daughters in that country, and any delivery, with- 
out regard to ſex, is called puerperium, on acount that the 
ancients were uſed to call girls pueræ, and boys puelli. 
There is likewiſe extant a letter of Auguſtus's, written a 
few months before his death, to his grand-daughter Agrip- 
pina, about the ſame Caius (for there was then no other 
child of hers living under that name), He writes as fol- 
Jows ; * Yeſterday I gave order for Talarius and Aſellius 

iQ 
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to ſet out on their journey towards you, if the Gods per- 
mit, with your child Caius, upon the fifteenth of the Ca- 
lends of June. I ſend with him a phyſician of mine, 
whom I wrote to Germanicus he may retain if he pleaſ- 
es. Farewell, my dear Agrippina, and take what care you 
can to come ſafe and well to your Germanicus.” I ima- 
gine it is ſufficiently evident that Caius could not be born 
there, whither he was carried from the city when almoſt 
two years old. The ſame conſiderations muſt likewiſe 
invalidate the authority of the verſes, and the rather, be- 
cauſe the author is unknown. The only authority there- 
fore, upon which we can depend in reſpect of this matter, 
is that of the Acts, and the public regiſter ; eſpecially as 
he always preferred Antium to every other place of retire- 
ment, and entertained for it all that fondneſs which is 
commonly attached to one's native ſoil. It is ſaid too, 
that, upon his growing weary of the city, he deſigned 
to haye transferred thither the ſeat of empire. 


IX. He acquired the name of Caligula * from the mer- 
riment of the ſoldiers with him in the camp, becauſe he 
was brought up amongſt them in the dreſs of a common 
ſoldier. How much his education amongſt them recom- 
mended him to their favor and affeCtion, was ſufficiently 
apparent in that furious mutiny of the army upon the 
death of Auguſtus, when the fight of him only appeaſed 
them. For they perſiſted in their uproar, until they ob- 
ſerved that he was ſent off to a neighbouring city, to ſe- 
cure him againſt all danger. Then at laſt they began to 
xelent, and, (topping the chariot he was in, earneſtly begged 


„This name was derived from Caliga, a kind of ſhoe, 
ſtudded with nails, and chiefly uſed by the common ſoldiers 
in the Roman army. 

+ & that 
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that they might not. be expoſed to the general hatred and re- 
ſentment which by ſuch a proceeding they muſt incur. 


X. He likewiſe attended his father in his expedition into 
Syria. After his return, he lived firſt with his mother, 
and, when ſhe was baniſhed, with his great-grandmother 
Livia Auguſta ; in praiſe of whom, after her deceaſe, 
though then only a boy, he pronounced a funeral oration 
in the Roſtra. He then went into the family of his grand- 
mother Antonia, and afterwards, in the twentieth year af 
his age, being called by Tiberius to Capreæ, he in one 
and the ſame day aſſumed the manly habit, and ſhayed his 
beard, but without receiving any of the honors which had 
been paid to his brothers upon the like occaſion. While 
he remained in that iſland, many inſidious artifices were 
practiſed, to extort from him a camplaint againſt Tibe- 
rius; but by his circumſpection he avoided falling into 
the ſnare. He affected to take no more notice of the ill 
treatment of his relations, than if nothing had befallen 
them. With regard to his own ſufferings, he ſeemed ut- 
terly inſenſible of them, and behaved with ſuch obſequi- 
ouſneſs to his grandfather and all about him, that it was 
| juſtly ſaid of him, © There never was a better ſlave, nor 
a worſe maſter,” | 

XI. But he could not even then conceal his natural diſ- 
poſition to cruelty and lewdneſs. He was extremely fond 
of ſeeing executions, and would ſtroll about the ſtreets in 
the night-time, diſguiſed in a periwig and a long coat; 
and was paſſionately addicted to the theatrical arts of ſing x 
ing and dancing. All theſe levities Tiberius readily con- 
rived at, in hopes that they might perhaps correct the 
roughneſs of his temper, which the ſagacious old man 


ſo well knew, that he would often declare, That Caius 
lived 
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lived for the deſtruction of himſelf, and mankind ; and 
that he brought up a water-ſnake for the Roman people, 
and a Phaeton for the world. 4s 


XI. Not bag after, he married Junia Claudilla, the 
daughter of M. Silanus, a man of a very great family, 
Being then choſen Augur in the room of his brother Dru- 
ſus, before he could be inaugurated he was advanced to 
the Pontificate, with no ſmall commendation of his dutiful 
behayiour, and great capacity, The ſituation of the 
court likewiſe was at this time favorable to his fortunes ; 
for Sejanus being now ſuſpected, and ſoon after taken off, 
a new ſupport was wanted to the adminiſtration, and he 
was by degrees flattered with the hope of ſucceeding Ti- 
berius in the government. Towards ſecuring more ef- 
ſectually this proſpect, upon Junia's dying in child-bed, 
he engaged in a criminal commerce with Ennia Nævia, 
the wife of Macro, at that time commander of the guards, 
promiſing to marry her if ever he came to the empire; 
and gave her not only his oath, but a written obligation 
under his hand, for the accompliſhment of that promiſe, 
Having by her means inſinuated himſelf into Macro's 
favor, ſome are of opinion that he attempted to poiſon 
Tiberius, and ordered his ring to be taken from him, be- 
fore the breath was out of his body ; and, becauſe he 
ſeemed to hold it faſt, a pillow to be thrown upon him, 

ng and ſqueezing him by the throat, at the ſame time, 

Kh his own hand. One of his freedmen crying out at 
the horrid barharity of this act, he was immediately cruci- 
fied for it. That ſuch a tranſaction really took place, is 
far from being improbable : for ſome authors relate, that 
afterwards, though he did not acknowledge his having 
a hand in the death of Tiberius, yet he frankly declared 


he had formerly entertained ſuch a defign; and as a 
proof 
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proof of his affection for his relations, he would frequent. 
ly boaſt, « That, to revenge the death of his mother and 
brothers, he had entered the chamber of Tiberius, when 
he was aſleep, with a poniard, but being ſeized with a fit 
of compaſſion, threw it away, and retired ; and that Ti- 
berius, though ſenſible enough of the deſign, yet durſt 
not take any notice of it, nor attempt any mode of 
revenge,” 


XIII, Having thus obtained poſſeſſion of the imperial 
power, he fulfilled by his elevation the with of the Ro- 
man people, I may venture to ſay, of mankind. He was 
long the object of expectation and deſire to the greater 
part of the provincials and ſoldiers, who had known him 
when a child ; and to the whole body of the commonalty 
at Rome, from their affection for the memory of Ger- 
manicus his father, and compaſſion for the family almoſt 
entirely deſtroyed. Upon his moving from Miſenum there- 
fore, though he was in mourning, and attended the corpſe 
of Tiberius, yet he made his way amidſt altars, victims and 
lighted flambeaux, with prodigious crowds of people every 
where attending him, in tranſports of joy, and calling him, 
beſides other auſpicious names, by thoſe of their “ Star, 
chicken, pretty puppet, and dear child.” 


XIV. Upon his entering the city, immediately by the 
conſent of the Senate, and the people who broke into the 
houſe, Tiberius's will being ſet aſide, who had left his 
other grandſon, then a minor, joint heir with him, the 
zvhole government and adminiſtration of affairs was put 
into his hands; ſo much to the joy and ſatisfaction of the 
public, that, in leſs than three months after, above a hundred 
and fixty thouſand victims are ſaid to have been offered in 


ſacrifice, Upon his paſſing, a few days after, into the 
iſlands 
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iflands upon the coaſt of Campania, vows were made for 
his ſafe return; every perſon emuloufly teſtifying their 
care and concern for his ſafety, But when he fell ill, 
the whole body of the people continued all night about 
the Palatium : ſome engaged themſelyes by vow to ex- 
poſe their perſons in combat as gladiators, and others, in 
like manner, to lay down their lives, for his recovery ; 
which they intimated by bills publicly poſted up in the 
city. To this extraordinary love entertained by his 
countrymen for him, was added an uncommon reſpe& 
from perſons of other nations. For Artahanus, king of 
the Parthians, who had always manifeſted a hatred and 
cbntempt of Tiberius, ſolicited his friendſhip, came to 
hold a conference with a Conſular lieutenant of his, and 
paſſing the Euphrates, paid his adoration to the eagles, 
with the other Roman ſtandards, and the images of Czſar, 


XV. The love and reſpect which the world diſplayed 
towards him, he improved by practiſing all the arts of 
popularity. After he had delivered, with abundance of 
tears, a ſpeech in praiſe of Tiberius, and interred him 
with the utmoſt pomp, he immediately haſtened over to 
Pandataria and the Pontian iſlands, to bring thence the 
aſhes of his mother and brother ; and, to, teſtify the great 
regard he had for their memory, he performed the voy- 
age in a very tempeſtuous ſeaſon. He approached their 
remains with a profound veneration, and put them into 
the urns with his own hands, Having brought them in 
grand ſolemnity to Oſtia, with a ſtreamer upon the ſtern 
of his ſhip, and thence up the Tiber to Rome, they were 
borne by petſons of the firſt diſtinction in the Equeſtrian 
Order, on two biers, into the mauſoleum, at noon-day. 
He appointed yearly offerings to be ſolemnly and publicly 


made in honor of their memory; and to that of his mo- 
| | ther 
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ther Circenſian games beſides, and a chariot in the pro- 
ceſſion. The month of September he called Germanicus 
in honor of his father.. By a decree of the Senate, he 
heaped upon his grandmother Antonia all the honors that 
ever Livia Auguſta had received. His uncle Claudius, 
who till then had continued in the Equeſtrian Order, he 
took for his colleague in the Conſulſhip. He adopted his 
brother Tiberius on the day he took upon him the manly 
habit, and conferred upon him the title of Prince of the 
Youth.” With regard to his ſiſters, he ordered an addition 
in all the oaths taken upon his account, in theſe words: 
« Nor do I love myſelf or my own children more dearly 
than I do Caius and his ſiſters:“ and commanded all pro- 
poſals of the Conſuls to the Senate to be prefaced thus: 
May what we are going to offer prove fortunate and 
happy to C. Cæſar and his ſiſters,” Wich the like popu- 
larity he reſtored ſuch as had been condemned and baniſh- 
ed, and granted an act of indemnity for all crimes paſſed. 
To deliver from all apprehenſion ſuch as had been ins 
formers or witneſſes againſt his mother and brothers, he 
brought all the records or memoirs relating to their trials 
into the Forum, and then with a loud voice calling the 
Gods to witneſs that he had not read or meddled with them, 
he burnt them. A memoir which was offered him re- 
lative to his own ſecurity, he would not receive, declur- 
ing, „that he had done nothing to render him odious ta 
any body :” and at the ſame time ſaid, “ he had no ears 


for informers.“ 


XVI. The Spintriz, thoſe practitioners in a monſtrous 
kind of new-invented lewdneſs, he was indeed prevailed 
upon not to throw into the ſea, as he had intended; but 
he baniſhed them the city. The writings of Titus La- 


bienus, Cordus Cremutius, and Caſſius Severus, which 
6 had 
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had been ſuppreſſed by an act of the Senate, he permitted 
to be drawn from obſcurity, and univerſally read; obſerv- 
ing, © that it would be for his own advantage to have the 
tranſactions of former times delivered to poſterity.” He 
publiſhed accounts of all that paſſed in the government, a 
practice which had been introduced by Auguſtus, but dif- 
continued by Tiberius. He granted the magiſtrates a full 
and free juriſdiction, without any appeal to himſelf. He 
took a very ſtrict and exact ſurvey of the Equeſtrian Order, 
but with a mixture of moderation; taking away openly 
the horſe from each knight who lay under the reproach 
of any thing baſe and diſlionorable; paſſing by the names 
of ſuch knights as were guilty of ſmall faults, in calling 
over the liſt of the Order. To eaſe the judges a little of rheir 
fatigue, he added a fifth claſs to the former four. He at- 
tempted likewiſe to reſtore the people to their ancient 
right of voting in the choice of magiſtrates. He paid 
very honorably, and without any diſpute, the legacies leſt 
by Tiberius in his will, though it had been ſet aſide ; as 
likewiſe thoſe left by the will of Livia Auguſta, which 
Tiberius had ſuppreſſed. He remitred the hundredth pen- 
ny, due to the government in all auctions throughout Italy. 
He made up to many the loſs they had ſuſtained by fire; 
and if he reſtored to any princes their kingdoms, he 
likewiſe allowed them all the arrears of taxes, or 
other revenue, during the time of privation; as to 
Antiochus of Comagene, the confiſcation of whoſe 
kingdom amounted to a hundred millions of ſeſterces. 
To evince to the world, that he was ready to encourage 
good examples in every kind, he gave to a freedwoman 
eizhty thouſand ſeſterces, for not diſcovering a crime 
committed by her patron, though ſhe had been put to 
exquiſite torture for that purpoſe. For all theſe acts 
of beneficence, amongſt other honors, a golden ſhield 

was 
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was decreed to him, which the different companies of 

prieſts were to carry annually, upon a fixed day, into 
the Capitol, with the Senate attending, .and the youth of 
the nobility, of both ſexes, celebrating the praiſe of his 
virtue in ſongs. It was likewiſe ordained, that the day on 
which he began his reign ſhould be called Palilia, in token 
of the city's being at that time as it were new founded *. 


XVII. He bore four Conſulſhips: the firſt from the 
Calends of July for two months: the ſecond from the Ca- 
lends of January for thirty days: the third until the Ides 
of January; and the fourth until the ſeventh of the ſame 
Ides. Of all theſe, he held the two laſt ſucceſſively. 
The third he entered upon by himſelf at Lyons; not 
from any pride, or a diſregard to the uſage of his coun- 
try; but becauſe, at that diſtance, it was impoſſible for 
him to know that his colleague dicda little before the be- 
ginning of the new year. He twice diſtributed to the 
people three hundred ſeſterces a man, and as often gave a 
very plentiful entertainment to the Senate and the Equef- 
trian Order, with their wives and children. In the latter, . 
he preſented to the men forenſic garments, and to the wo- 
men and children red ſcarfs. To make an addition to the 
public joy for ever, he added to the Saturnalia one day, 
which he called Juvenalis +. 

XVIII. He 


The city of Rome began to be built on the twenty-firſt 
day of April, which was called Palilia, from Pales, the God- 
deſs of ſhepherds, and was ever after kept as a feſtival. 
I The Saturnalia, held in honor of Saturn, was, amongſt 
the Romans, the moſt celebrated feſtival of the whole year, 
and kept in the month of December. All orders of the peo» 
ple were then devoted to mirth and feaſting ; friends ſent 


preſents to one another; and maſters treated their ſlaves up- 
# . On 
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XVIII. He preſented ſome ſhows of gladiators, partly 
in the theatre, partly in the amphitheatre of Taurus, and 
partly in the Septa, with which he intermixed troops of the 
choiceſt boxers from Campania and Africa. He did not 
always preſide in perſon upon thoſe occaſions, but ſome- 
times gave a commiſſion to the magiſtrates or his friends 
to ſupply his place. He frequently entertained the people 
with ſtage-plays of various kinds, and in ſeveral parts of 
the city, and ſometimes by night, with lights ſet up all 
over the city, He likewiſe made ſcrambles amongſt 
the people, and diſtributed to every man a baſket of bread 
with other victuals. Upon this occaſion, he ſent his own 
ſhare to a Roman knight, who was placed oppoſite to 
him, and was eating very heartily, To a Senator, for 
the ſame reaſon, he ſent a patent, by which he appointed 
him, in an extraordinary manner, a Pretor. He likewiſe 
exhibited a great number of Circenſian games from morn- 
ing until night; intermixed with the hunting of wild 
beaſts from Africa, or the Trojan game. Some of theſe 
games were cclebrated with peculiar circumſtances ; the 
Circus being overſpread with vermilion and chryſocolla ; 
and none rode the chariots but thoſe of the Senatorian 
Order. Some he preſented upon the ſudden, when upon 
his viewing from the Gelotiana the furniture of the Cit- 
cus, he was aſked to do ſo by a few perſons from the 
neighbouring Mæniana. 


XIX. He invented beſides a new kind of ſpectacle, 
and ſuch as had never been heard of beſore. For he made a 
bridge, of about three miles and a half in length, from 
Baiz to the Moles of Puteoli, drawing together from all 


on a footing of equality. At firſt it was held only one day, 
afterwards three days, and now received farther duration by 
the order of Caligula. | 


8 parts 
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parts ſhips of burden, fixing them in two rows by their 
anchors, and overlaying them with earth,. in the form of 
the Appian way. He paſſed and repaſſed this bridge for 
two days together : the firſt day mounted upon a horſe 
with accoutrements, wearing on his head a crown of 
| oaken leaves, armed with a battle-ax, light ſhield and 
ſword, and in a cloak made of cloth of gold : the day 
following, in the habit of a charioteer, and mounted upon 
a chariot drawn by two famous horſes, having with him 
a young boy, Darius by name, one of the Parthian hoſt- 
ages, with a body of the guards attending him, and a 
party of his friends mounted on Britiſh chariots. Moſt 
people, I know, are of opinion, that this bridge had 
been projected by Caius, in imitation of Xerxes, who, to 
the aftoniſhment of the world, laid a bridge over the 
Helleſpont, which is ſomewhat narrower than the di- 
ſtance betwixt Baiz and Puteoli; and that others thought 
he did it to ſtrike a terror into Germany and Britain, 
which he was upon the point of invading, with the fame 
of ſome prodigious work. But I once, when a boy, heard 
my grandfather ſay, that the reaſon aſſigned by ſome 
courtiers who were in the greateſt intimacy with him, 
was this: That when Tiberius was in ſome anxiety 
about the nomination of a ſucceſſor, and more inclined 
to pitch upon his grandſon, ThraſyHus the aſtrologer had 
aſſured him, That Caius would no more be emperor, 

than he would ride on horſeback over the bay of Baiæ.“ 
XX. He likewiſe exhibited public diverſions in Sicily, 
Grecian games at Syracuſe, and miſcellaneous ſports at 
Lugdunum in Gaul: beſides a conteſt for pre-eminence 
in the Grecian and Roman eloquence; in which we are 
told that ſuch as were baffled beſtowed rewards upon the 
beſt performers, and were obliged to compoſe ſpeeches in 
| their 
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their praiſe : but that thoſe who n the worſt, 
were forced to blot out what they had written with a 
ſponge or their tongue, unleſs they choſe rather to be 
beaten with a rod, or pgs over head and ears into the 


next river. 


XXI. He finiſhed the works which were left imper- 
fet by Tiberius, viz. the temple of Auguſtus, and the 
theatre of Pompey. He began likewiſe the aqueduct 
from the neighbourhood of Tibur, and an amphitheatre 
near the Septa ; of which works, one was completed by 
his ſucceſſor Claudius, and the other remained as he left 
it. The walls of Syracuſe, which by length of time were 
much decayed, he repaired, as he likewiſe did the temples 
of the Gods. He entertained a deſign to rebuild the palace 
of Polycrates at Samos, to finiſh the temple of the Didy- 
mæan Apollo at Miletus, and to build a city upon the top 
of the Alps ; but of all things to make a cut through the 
Iſthmus in Achaia ; and ſent a Centurion of the firſt rank 


to meaſure out the work. 


XXI. Thus far we have ſpoken of him as a prince. 
What remains to be ſaid of him, beſpeaks him rather a 
monſter than a man. He aſſumed a variety of titles, ſuch 
as * Dutiful, the Son of the Camp, the Father of the Ar- 
mies, and the Greateſt and the Beſt Czſar.” Upon hear- 

ing ſome kings, who came to the city to pay their re« 
ſpects to him, contending amongſt themſelves at ſupper, 
about the nobleneſs of their birth, he exclaimed, ** Let 
there be but one prince, one king.” He was ſtrongly 
inclined to have taken a crown immediately, and to have 
turned the imperial dignity into the form of a kingdom ; 
but being told that he far exceeded the grandeur of kings 
and princes, he began to arrogate to himſelf a divine ma- 

Z jeſty. 
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jeſty. He ordered all the ima ges of the Gods, that were 
| famous either for their beauty or the veneration paid them» 
amongſt which was that of Jupiter Olympius, to be 
brought from Greece, that he might take the heads off, 
and put on his own. He carried on a part of. the Pala- 
tium as far as the Forum; and the temple of Caſtor and 
Pollux being converted into a kind of porch to his houſe, 
he would often ſtand betwixt the two brothers, and ſo 
preſent himſelf to be worſhipped by all votaries ; ſome of 
whom ſaluted him by the name of Jupiter Latialis. He 
ordered likewiſe a temple and prieſts, and the moſt choice 
victims for his own godhead. In his temple ſtood an 
image of gold, exactly of the ſame ſize with himſelf, and 
which was every day dreſſed up in the ſame ſort of gar- 
ment as what he uſed. The moſt opulent perſons in the 
city offered themſelves as candidates for the honor of be- 
ing his prieſts, and purchaſed it ſucceſſively at an immenſe 
price. The victims were flamingos, peacocks, buſtards, 
Numidicæ, turkey-hens, and pheaſant-hens, each ſacrificed 
on their reſpective days. In the night he uſed conſtantly 
to invite the moon, when full, to his embraces. In the 
day-time he talked in private to Jupiter Capitolinus ; one 
while whiſpering to him, and another turning his ear to 
him: ſometimes he would talk aloud, and in railing lan- 
guage. For he was over-heard to threaten the God in 
the following terms: | 


Eig youny Aavauy e Oe" 


Into the land of Greece I will tranſport thee : 


until being at laſt prevailed upon by the entreaties of the 
God, as he ſaid, and being invited to live with him, he 
made a bridge over the tempie of Auguſtus, by which he 
joined the Palatium to the Capitol. 


XXIII. He 
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XXIII. He was unwilling to be thought or called the 
grandſon of Agrippa, becauſe of the obſcurity of his 
birth; and he was offended if any one, either in proſe or 
verſe, ranked him amongſt the Cæſars. He ſaid that his 
mother was the fruit of an inceſtuous commerce, main- 
tained by Auguſtus with his daughter Julia. And not 
content with this vile reflexion upon the memory of Au- 
guſtus, he forbid his victories at Actium, and upon the 
coaſt of Sicily, to be celebrated, as uſual ; affirming that 
they had been of the moſt pernicious and fatal conſe- 
quence to the Roman people. He called his grandmo- 
ther Livia Auguſta « Ulyſſes in a woman's dreſs,” and 
had the indecency to reflect upon her in a letter to the 
Senate, as of mean hirth, and deſcended, by the mother's 
fide, from a grandfarher who was only a member of the 
council of ſtate at Fundi ; whereas it is certain, from au- 
thentic documents, that Aufidius Lingo held public of- 
fices at Rome. His grandmother Antonia deſiring a pri- 
vate conference with him, he denied the requeſt, unleſs 
Macro, commander of the guards, might be preſent. 
By affronts of this kind, and ill uſage, he was the occa- 
fion of her death; but, as ſome think, not without giv- 
ing her a doſe of poiſon. He paid not the ſmalleſt re- 
ſpe to her memory after her death; and gratified him- 
ſelf with beholding, from his parlour, her funeral pile 
on fire. His brother Tiberius, who had no expectation 
of any violence, he diſpatched, by ſuddenly ſending to 
him a military Tribune for that purpoſe. He forced Sila- 
nus his father-in-law to kill himſelf, by cutting his throat 
with a razor. The pretext he alledged for theſe murders 
was, that the latter had not followed him upon putting to 
ſea in ſtormy weather, but ſtaid behind with the view of 
ſeizing the city, if he ſhould have been loſt in the voyage. 
The other, he ſaid, ſmelt of an antidote, which he bad 
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taken to prevent his being poiſoned by him: whereas Sila- 
nus was only afraid of being ſea- ſick, and of the trouble 
of the voyage; and Tiberius had only made uſe of a me- 
dicine for a habitual cough, which was conſtantly en- 
creaſing upon him. As to his ſucceſſor Claudius, he 
only ſaved him to make ſport with, 


XXIV. He lived in the habit of inceſt with all his 
ſiſters; and at table when much company was preſent, 
he placed them every one by turns below him, whilſt 
his wife lay above him. It is believed, that he deflower- 
ed one of them, Druſilla, before he had arrived at the 
age of manhood; and was taken in her embraces by his 
grandmother Antonia, with whom they were educated 
together. When ſhe was afterwards married to Caſſius 
Longinus, a man of Conſular rank, he took her from 
him, and kept her openly as his wife. In a fit of ſick- 
| neſs, he by his will appointed her heireſs of his eſtate, 
and the empire likewiſe. After her death, he ordered a 
public mourning for her ; during which it was capital for 
any perſon to laugh, uſe the bath, or ſup with parents, 
wife, or children. Being inconſolable under his affliction, 
he went haſtily, and in the night-time, from the city; going 
through Campania to Syracuſe, and then ſuddenly re- 
turned without ſhaving his beard, or trimming his hair 
all that time. Nor did he ever after, in matters of the 
greateſt importance, not even in the aſſemblies of the 
people and ſoldiers, ſwear any otherwiſe, than “By the 
Divinity of Druſilla.“ The reſt of his ſiſters he did not 
treat with ſo much fondneſs or regard; but would fre- 
quently proſtitute them to his catamites. He therefore 
the more readily condemned them in the caſe of ÆEmilius 
Lepidus, as guilty of adultery, and privy to that conſpi- 
racy againſt him. Nor did he only diyulge their own 
$ hand- 
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hand-writing relative to the affair, which he procured by 
baſe and lewd means, but likewiſe conſecrated to Mars 
the Revenger three ſwords which had been prepared to 
ſtab him, with an inſcription, ſetting forth the — 
of their conſecration. 


XXV. Whether in the marriage of his wives, in part- 
ing with them, or retaining them, he acted with greater 
infamy, it is difficult to ſay. Being at the wedding of 
C. Pito with Livia Oreftilla, he ordered the bride to be 
carried to his own houſe, but within a few days divorced 
her, and two years after baniſhed her; becauſe it was 
thought, that upon her divorce ſhe returned to the em- 
braces of her former huſband. Some ſay, that being in- 
vited to the wedding-ſupper, he ſent a meſſenger to Piſo, 
who ſat oppoſite to him, in theſe words : Do not preſs 
upon my wife,” and that he immediately carried her 
away with him. Next day he publiſhed a proclamation, 
importing, That he had got a wife as Romulus and 
Auguſtus had done.” Lollia Paulina, who was married 
to a man of Conſular rank and a general of the army, he 
ſuddenly called from the province where ſhe was with her 
huſband, upon mention made of her grandmother, as 
formerly a very beautiful woman, and married her, but 
ſoon after parted with her ; diſcharging her at the ſame 
time from having ever afterwards any commerce with 
man. He loved with a moſt paſſionate and conſtant at- 
fection Cæſonia, who was neither handſome nor young, 
and was beſides the mother of three daughters by another 
man; but a woman of unbounded luxury and laſciviouſ- 
neſs. Her he would frequently ſhow to the ſoldiers, 
dreſſed up in a military cloak, with ſhield and helmet, and 
riding by his fide. To his friends he ſhowed her naked. 
After the had a child, he honored her with the title of 
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wife, in one and the ſame day, declaring himſelf her 
huſband, and father of the child of which ſhe was deli- 
vered, He named it Julia Druſilla, and carrying it round 
the temples of all the Goddeſſes, laid it on the lap of Mi- 
nerva ; to whom he recommended the care of bringing 
up and inſtructing her. He conſidered her as his own 
child for no other reaſon, ſo much as the ſavage cruelty 
of her temper, which was ſuch even in her infancy, that 
ſhe would attack with her nails the face and eyes of the 
children at play with her, 


XXVI. It would be frivolous and diſguſting to add to 
all this an account of the manner in which he treated his 
relations and friends ; as Ptolemy, king Juba's ſon, his 
couſin (for he was the grandſon of M. Antony by his 
daughter Selene), and eſpecially Macro himſelf, and Ennia 
likewiſe, by whoſe aſſiſtance he had obtained the empire; 
all whom, for their alliance and eminent ſervices, he re- 
warded with a violent death. Nor was he more mild or 
reſpectful in his behaviour towards the Senate. Some 
who had borne the higheſt offices in the government, he 
ſuffered to run by his chaiſe in their togas for ſeveral miles 
together, and to attend him at ſupper, ſometimes at the 
head of his couch, ſometimes at his feet, with napkins. 
Others of them, after he had privately put them to death, 
he would nevertheleſs continue ta ſend for, as if they were 
ſtill alive, and after a few days pretended that they had 
laid violent hands upon themſelves, The Conſuls for- 
getting to give notice by proclamation of his birth-day, 
he diſplaced ; and the government was for three days 
without any to fill that high office. A Quzſtor who was 
ſaid to be concerned in a conſpiracy againſt him, he 
ſcourged ſeverely, having firſt ſtripped off his cloaths, and 
ſpread them under the feet of the ſojdiers employed in the 
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work, that they might ſtand the more firm. The other 
Orders likewiſe he treated with the ſame inſolence and 
violence. Being diſturbed by the noiſe of people taking 
their places in the Circus, which they were to have gratis, 
he drove them all away with clubs; in the hurry and 
confuſion occaſioned by which, above twenty Roman 
knights were ſqueezed to death, with as many married 
women, beſides a great number of other people. When 
ſtage-plays were acted, he would, to occaſion a diſpute 
between the commonalty and the Equeſtrian Order, ſcat- 
ter the money-tickets ſooner than uſual, that the ſeats aſ- 
ſigned to the knights might be all ſcized by the mob. 
In the ſhow of gladiators, ſometimes, when the ſun was 
violently hot, he would order the cover of the theatre to 
be taken off, and forbid any perſon to be let out: with- 
drawing at the ſame time the uſual apparatus for the en- 
tertainment, and preſenting wild beaſls almoſt pined to 
death, the moſt ſorry gladiators, decrepit with age, and 
fit only for the pegma, beſides noted houſe-keepers, 
ſuch however as were remarkable for ſome bodily in- 
firmity. Sometimes ſhutting up the public granaries, he 
would oblige the people to ſtarve far a while, 


XXVII. He eviuced the ſavage barbarity of his temper 
chiefly by the following indications. When cattle was 
only to be had at a high price, for the feeding of his wild 
beaſts defigned for the diverſion of the public, he ordered 
that criminals ſhould be made uſe of for that purpoſe ; 
and upon taking a view of his priſoners who were drawn 
up in a row before him, without troubling himſelf to ex- 
amine the cauſe of commitment of any one of them, only 
ſtanding in the middle of the portico where they were, 
he ordered them to be led away to execution, from 
# bald pate to bald-pate.” Of one who had engaged him- 
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felf io expoſe his life as a gladiator for his recovery, he 
exacted the performance of his vow ; nor would he al- 
low him to deſiſt from the combat, until he came off con- 
queror, and after a great many entreaties. Another who 
had vowed to ſacrifice his life upon the ſame account, 
but felt ſome backwardneſs to the performance, he de- 
livered, dreſſed up with ſacred leaves and ribbons, to ſome 
boys, who were to drive him along the ſtreets, demanding. 
from him the accompliſhment of his vow, until he was 
thrown head-long from the town rampart, After deform- 
ing many perſons of honorable rank, by branding them in 
the face with hot irons, he condemned them to the mines, 
to work in the repairing of high-ways, or to fighting with 
wild beaſts ; or tying them by the neck and heels, in the 
manner of beaſts carrying to ſlaughter, would ſhut them 
up in cages, or ſaw them aſunder. Nor were all theſe 
ſeverities inflicted for crimes of great enormity, but for 
reflecting upon his public ſports for the entertainment of 
the people, or becauſe they had never ſworn by his Ge- 
nius. He obliged parents to be preſent at the execution 
of their ſons; and to one who excuſed himſelf on account 
of indiſpoſition, he ſent his own chair. Another he in- 
vited to his own table immediately after the fight, and 
with great complaiſance was for engaging him in a 
merry jocular converſation. The overſeer of his public 
diverſions of gladiators and the hunting of wild beaſts, 
he ordered to be beat with chains, during ſeveral days 
ſucceſſively, in his ſight, and did not put him to death, 
until he was offended with the ſtench of his putrefied 
brain. He burnt alive, in the middle of the amphi- 
theatre, the writer of a farce, for a ſhort jocular ſentence 
with a double meaning. A Roman knight, who had 
been expoſed by him to wild beaſts, crying out that he 
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was innocent, he fetched him back, and cutting out his 
tongue, remanded him to his former ſituation, 


XXVIII. Afking a certain perſon, whom he reſtored 
to his country after a long baniſhment, how he uſed to 
ſpend his time, he, in flattery, replied, J was always 
praying the Gods for what has happened, that Tiberius 
might die, and you be emperor.” He ſuppoſing from 
this, that thoſe whom he had baniſhed prayed for his 
death likewiſe, ſent orders round the iflands-to have them 
all put to death, Being very deſirous to have a Senator 
torn to pieces, he, employed ſome perſons to call .him a 
public enemy, fall upon him as he entered the houſe, 
ſtab him with their ſtyles, and deliver him to the reſt to 
tear in pieces, Nor was he ſatisfied, until he ſaw the 
members and bowels of the man, after they had been 
dragged through the ſtreets, piled up in a heap before 
him, 


XXIX. He aggravated his barbarous actions by lan- 
guage equally outrageous. © There is nothing in my 
nature,” ſaid he, * that I commend or approve ſo much, 
as my adaree ia (inflexible rigor).” Upon his grandmo- 
ther Antonia's giving him ſome advice, as if to pay no 
regard to it was not ſufficient, he ſaid to her, Remember 
that all things are lawful for me.” When he was going 
to murder his brother, whom he ſuſpected to take anti- 
dotes for fear of poiſon, he expreſſed himſelf thus: An 
antidote againſt Czſar *”? And when he baniſhed his ſiſters, 
| he threateningly told them that he had not only iſlands at 
command, but likewiſe ſwords. A man of Prætorian 
rank having ſent ſeveral times from Anticyra, whither he 


had gone for his health, for leaye to continue longer, he 
ITY ordered 
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ordered him to be put to death; adding theſe words ; 
« Bleeding is neceſſary for one that has found no benefit 
from the uſe of hellebore for ſo long a time.” He uſed 
every tenth day to denounce in his hand-writing the num- 
ber of priſoners appointed for execution ; and this he call- 
ed * clearing his accounts.” And having condemned ſe- 
veral Gauls and Greeks at one time, he exclaimed in 
triumph, „ have conquered Gallogræcia.“ 


XXX. He ſcarcely ever ſuffered any perſon to be put 
to death, but by ſlight and frequently repeated ſtrokes ; 
this being a well-known and conſtant order of his upon 
thoſe occaſions : „ Strike ſo that he may feel himſelf - 
die.“ Having by a miſtake of his name puniſhed one 
perſon for another, he ſaid, he had deſerved as much.” 
He had frequently in his mouth theſe words of the tra- 
gedian, . | 


Oderint dum metuant. 
I ſcorn their hatred, if they do but fear me. 


He would often inveigh againſt all the Senators without 
exception, as the clients of Sejanus, and informers 
againſt his mother and brothers, producing the memoirs 
which he had pretended to burn, and excuſing the cru- 
elty of Tiberius as neceſſary, ſince it was impoſſible to 
queſtion the veracity of ſuch a number of accuſers. He 
was continually reviling the whole Equeſtrian Order, as 
paſſionately fond of acting upon the ſtage, and fighting 
as gladiators. Being in a rage at the people for favor- 
ing a party at the Circenſian games in oppoſition to 
him, he exclaimed, «I wiſh the Roman people had 
but one neck.” When Tetrinius the highwayman was 


proſecuted, he ſaid the proſecutors too were all Tetri- 
nius's. 
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nius's. Five Retiarii & in tunics fighting in a company. 
yielded to ſo many purſuers, without once contending 
for victory ; and being ordered to be all flain, one of 
them taking up his fork again, killed all the conquerors. 
This he lamented in a proclamation as a moſt cruel butch- 
ery, and curſed all thoſe who were able to endure the 
light of it. 


XXXI. He uſed likewiſe to complain openly of the 
condition of the times, becauſe they were not rendered re- 
markable by any public calamities: that the reign of Au- 
guſtus had been made memorable to poſterity by the diſaſter 
of Varus; and that of Tiberius by the fall of the theatre at 
Fidenz ; but that his was like to be unknown to future ages, 
from an uninterrupted ſeries of proſperity. And he would 
now and then wiſh for ſome terrible ſlaughter of his 
troops, a famine, a peſtilence, conflagrations, or that 
the earth would open. 


* Gladiators were diſtinguiſhed by their armor and man- 
ner of fighting. Some were called Secutores, whoſe arms 
were a helmet, a ſhield, a ſword, or a leaden bullet. Others, 
the uſual antagoniſts of the former, were named Retiari:. 
A combatant of this claſs was dreſſed in a ſhort tunic, but 
wore nothing on his head. He carried in his left hand a 
three-pointed lance, called Tridens or Fu/cina, and in his 
right, a net, with which he attempted to entangle his adver- 
ſary, by caſting it over his head, and ſuddenly drawing it 
together; when with his trident he uſually flew him. But 
if he miſſed hiz aim, by throwing the net either too ſhort or 
too far, he inſtantly betook himſelf to flight, and endeavor- 
ed to prepare his net for a ſecond caſt, His antagoniſt, in 
the mean time, purſued to prevent his deſign by diſpatch+ 
ing bim. | 


XXXII. Even 
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XXXII. Even in the midſt of his diverſions, in his 
gaming or ſeaſting, this ſavage ferocity both in his lan- 
' guage and actions never forſook him. Perſons were of- 

ten put to the torture in his preſence, whilſt he was din- 
ing or arouſing. A ſoldier, who was an adept in the art of 
beheading, uſed at ſuch times to take off the heads of 
priſoners, who were brought without diſtinction from the 
| jails for that purpoſe. At Puteoli, upon his firſt mount- 
ing the bridge, which has been already mentioned as of 
his contrivance, he invited a number of people to come 
to him from the ſhore, and then all on a ſudden threw 
them headlong into the ſea ; thruſting down with poles 
and oars thoſe who, to ſave themſelves, had got hold of 
the rudders of the ſhips. At Rome, in a public feaſt, a 
| flave having ſtolen a little filver from the beds, he deli- 

vered him immediately to an executioner, with orders to 
cut off his hands, and to lead him round the ſeveral com- 
panies with them hanging from his neck before his breaſt, 
and a label, ſignifying the cauſe of his puniſhment. A 
gladiator that was practiſing with him, and voluntarily ; 
threw himſelf at his feet, he ſtabbed with a poniard, and 
then ran about with a branch of palm in his hand, after 
the manner of thoſe who are victorious in the games. 
When a victim was to be offered upon an altar, he, clad 
in the habit of the Popæ *, and holding the axe aloft 
ſome time, at laſt, inſtead of the animal, ſlaughtered an 


* Pope were thoſe who, at public ſacrifices, led the victim 
to the altar. They had their cloaths tucked up, and were 
naked to the waiſt, The victim was led with a flack-rope, 
that it might not ſeem to be brought by force, which was 
reckoned a bad omen. For the ſame reaſon, it was allowed 
to ſtand looſe before the altar ; and it was thought a very bad 
omen if it fled away, 

officer 
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officer who attended to cut up the ſacrifice. And at a 

ſumptuous entertainment, falling ſuddenly into a violent 
fit of laughter, and the Conſuls, who were next him, 
very reſpectfully aſking him the occaſion ; Nothing,“ 
replied he, © but that, upon a ſingle nod of mine, ye may 
both of you have your throats cut.” 


XXXIII. Amongſt many other jeſts, this was one. As 
he ſtood by the ſtatue of Jupiter, he aſked Apelles the 
tragedian, which of them he thought the bigger ? Upon 

his demurring about it, he laſhed him moſt ſeverely, now 
and then commending his voice, whilſt he begged par- 
don, as very ſweet in the midſt of groans. As often as 
he kiſſed the neck of his wife or miſtreſs, he would ſay, 
«« So fine a neck muſt be deſtroyed when I pleaſe ;” and 
now and then he would threaten to put his Cæſonia to 

the torture, for the purpoſe of finding out the reaſon ny 
he loved her ſo much. 


XXXIV. In his behaviour towards men of almoſt all 
ages, he diſcovered a degree of envy and malignity, equal 
to that of his cruelty and pride. He ſo demoliſhed and 
diſperſed the ſtatues of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons, that 

had been removed by Auguſtus for want of room, from 
the court of the Capitol into the Field of Mars, that it 
was impoſſible to ſet them up again with their inſcriptions 
entire. And for the future, he forbid any ſtatue what- 
ever to be erected without his knowledge and leave. He 
had thoughts too of ſupprefling Homer's poems: For 
why,” ſaid he, may not I do what Plato has done be- 
fore me, who has turned him out of his commonwealth ?”? 
He was likewiſe very near baniſhing the writings of Vir- 
gil and Titus Livius, with their effigies, out of all libra- 

| Ties; cenſuring one of them as “a man of no wit, and 
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very little learning ;” and the other as © a verboſe and 
careleſs hiſtorian.” He often talked of the lawyers as if 
he intended to aboliſh their profeſſion. * By Hercules,” 
he would ſay, „I ſhall put it out of their power to an- 
ſwer any queſtions in law, otherwiſe than by referring 
to me. 


XXXV. He took from the nobleſt perſons in the city 
the ancient marks of diſtinction, uſed by their families ; 
as from Torquatus* the chain, from Cincinnatus the 
lock of hair +, and from Cn. Pompey, of an ancient fa- 
mily, the ſurname of Great. Ptolemy, mentioned above, 
whom he ſent for out of his kingdom, and received very 
honorably, he ſuddenly took off, for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe he obſerved that upon entering the theatre, at a 
public diverſion of gladiators, he attraCted the eyes of all 
the ſpectators, by the ſplendor of his fine ſcarlet robe. 
As often as he met with handſome men, that had fine 
heads of hair, he would order the back of their heads to 
be thaved, to make them appear ridiculous. There was 
one Eſius Proculus, the ſon of a Centurion of the firſt 


* The golden chain, taken off the gigantic Gaul, who 
was killed in ſingle combat by Titus Manlius, called after- 
wards Torquatus, was worn by the lineal male deſcendents 
of the Manlian family. But that illuſtrious race becoming 
extinct, the badge of honor, as well as the cognomen of 
Torquatus, was revived by Auguſtus, in the perſon of C. 
Nonius Aſprenas, who perhaps claimed deſcent by the fe- 
male line from the family of Manlius. 

+ have met with no account of the lock of hair in Livy, 
nor in any other writer whom I have conſulted. It is there- 
fore probable, that the tradition concerning it, though exiſt - 
ing in the time of Suetonius, is now totally Ioſt, 
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rank, who, being a luſty comely perſon, went by the name 
of Coloſſeros. Him he ordered to be dragged out of his 
ſeat into the middle of the theatre, and matched with a 
_ gladiator in light armor, and another completely armed; 
and, upon his worſting them both, commanded him forth- 
with to be bound, to be led clothed in rags up and down - 
the ſtreets of the city, to be ſhown. in that ſituation to 
the women, and aſterwards to be butchered. There was 
no man of ſo abject or mean condition, whoſe excellency 
in any kind he did not envy. The Rex Nemorenfis hav- 
ing many years enjoyed the honor of the prieſthood, he 
procured an able-bodied antagoniſt to oppoſe him. One 
Porius an Eſſedarian * having, at a public ſhow of gla- 
diators, manumiſed a ſlave of his for his ſucceſs in fight- 
ing, and being clapped extremely for it, he aroſe in ſuch 
a hurry from his ſeat, that, treading upon the lap of his 
toga, he tumbled down the ſteps, full of indignation, and 
crying out, A people who are maſters of the world 
pay greater reſpect to a gladiator for a trifle, than to 
princes received amongſt the Gods, or to myſelf here 
preſent amongſt them.“ 


XXXVI. He never had the leaſt regard either to the 
chaſtity of his own perſon, or that of others. He is ſaid 
to have been inflamed with an unnatural paſſion for M. 
Lepidus Mneſter the pantomimic, and ſome hoſtages ; 
and to have engaged with them in a practice of mutual 
pollution. Valerius Catullus, a young man of a Conſu- 
lar family, bawled out publicly that he had been jaded by 

him in that abominable act. Beſides his inceſt with his 


An Eſſedarian was one who fought from an E/edun, 
a kind of ſwift carriage employed in war by the Gauls and 
Britons, and adopted at Rome for common uſe. 
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ſiſters, and his notorious paſſion ſor the proſtitute Pyral 
lis, there was hardly any lady of diſtinction, that he did 
not make free with. He uſed commonly to invite them 
with their huſbands to ſupper, and as they paſſed by his 
feet, viewed them very attentively, like thoſe who traffic 
in ſlaves; and if any one from modeſty held down her 
face, he raiſed it up with his hand. Afterwards, when 
the humor ſeized him, he would quit the room, ſend 
for her whom he liked beſt, and in a ſhort time return 
with the marks of lewdneſs freſh upon him. He would 
then, in preſence of the company, commend or diſparage 

her, recounting the qualities or defects of her perſon and 
behaviour in private. To ſome he ſent a divorce in the 
name of their abſent huſbands, and ordered it to be re- 
giſtered in the public acts. 


XXXVII. In the ee of profuſe expences he 
ſurpaſſed all the prodigals that ever lived; inventing a 
new kind of bath, with ſtrange diſhes and ſuppers ; ſo 
that he would bathe in precious unguents, both warm and 
cold, drink pearls of immenſe value diſſolved in vinegar, 
and ſerve up for his gueſts bread and other victuals of 
gold; often ſaying, that a man ought either to be a 
good economiſt or an emperor.” Nay, he ſcattered money 
likewiſe to a prodigious amount amongſt the people, from 
the top of the Julian court, during ſeveral days ſucceſ- 
ſively. He built two ſhips with ten banks of oars, after 
the Liburnian faſhion, the ſterns of which were decked 
with jewels, and the ſails were parti-colored, with large 
baths, porticos, and rooms of entertainment, and with 
great variety likewiſe of vines, and other fruit-trees. 
In theſe he would ſail along the coaſt of Campania, feaſt- 
ing in the day-time amidſt dancing and concerts of muſic. 
In the building of his palaces and country-feats, in defi- 
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ance of all reaſon, he deſired to effect nothing ſo much 
as what was accounted impoſſible. Accordingly moles 
were formed in a deep and boiſterous fea, rocks of the 
hardeſt ſtone cut away, plains raiſed to the height of - 
mountains with a vaſt maſs of earth, and the tops of 
mountains levelled by digging ; and all theſe were to be 
executed with incredible ſpeed; for the leaſt remiſſneſs 
was capital. Not to, mention particulars, he laviſhed 
away a moſt prodigious eſtate, and all the treaſures which 
had been amaſſed by Tiberius Cæſar, amounting to two 
thouſand ſeven hundred millions of ſeſterces, within leſs 


than a year. 


XXXVIII. Being therefore quite exhauſted and in 
want of money, he fell to plundering his ſubjects, by 
every mode of falſe accuſation, confiſcation, and taxes, 
that could be invented. He declared that thoſe had no 
right to the freedom of the city of Rome, whoſe anceſ- 
tors had obtained it for themſelves and their poſterity, un- 
leſs. they were ſons, for that none beyond that degree 
ought to be conſidered as poſterity, When the grants of 
Julius and Auguſtus were ſhown upon theſe occaſions, 
he affected an air of concern, but ſaid they were old and 
out of date, He charged likewiſe all thoſe with giving a 
falſe account of their eſtates, who, after the taking of the 
_ Cenſus, had by any means whatever improved them. He 
cancelled the wills of all thoſe who had been Centurions 
of the firſt rank in the army, as teſtimonies of their baſe 
ingratitude, if from the beginning of Tiberius's reign they 
had not left either that prince or himſelf their heir. He 
acted in the ſame manner with reſpect to the wills of all 
others, if any perſon only pretended to ſay, that they de- 
ſigned at their death to leave Cæſar their heir, The pub- 


lic being terrified at this proceeding, he was now, by per- 
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ſons unknown to him, joined heir with their friends, and 
by parents with their children. Thoſe who lived any 
conſiderable time after making ſuch a will, he ſaid, ex- 
poſed him to ridicule ; and accordingly he ſent many of 
them poiſoned cakes. He uſed to fit for the trial of ſuch 
cauſes himſelf; determining previouſly the ſum for the 
raiſing of which he propoſed to fit, and, after he had ſe- 
cured it, quitting the bench. He was upon all thoſe oc- 
caſions impatient of deliberation, condemning by one 
ſingle ſentence forty perſons, charged with different ac- 
cuſations ; and boaſting to Czſonia when ſhe awaked, 
« how much buſineſs he had diſpatched while ſhe was 
taking her mid-day fleep.” He expoſed to ſale, in the 
way of auction, all that was left of the furniture of his 
public ſhows for the diverſion of the people, and obliged 
the company to purchaſe his commodities at ſo high a 
price, that ſome were ruined in their fortunes by it, and 
bled themſelves to death. It is a well known ſtory that is 
told of Aponius Saturninus, who happening to fall aſleep 
as he ſat by at the ſale, Caius called out to the auctioneer, 
not to overlook the Prætorian perſonage that nodded to 
him fo often; and accordingly the ſaleſman went on with 
his buſineſs, pretending to take the nods for tokens of 
aſſent, until thirteen gladiators were knocked off to him 
at the ſum of nine millions of ſeſterces. 

XXXIX. Having likewiſe ſold off in Gaul all the 
cloaths, furniture, ſlaves, andeven freedmen belonging to his 
ſiſters, at prodigious prices, he was ſo much pleaſed with 
the profit, that he ſent for all the old furniture of the court 
{rom the city; taking up for the conveyance of it to him 
all the hackney carriages, with the horſes and mules be- 
longing to the bakers every where upon the road, ſo that 
they often wanted bread at Rome; and many that had 
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ſuits at law in progreſs, becauſe they could not make 
their appearance in due time according to their bail-bond, 
loſt their cauſes. In ſelling off this furniture, every arti- 
fice of fraud and impoſition was employed. Sometimes 
he would rail at the bidders for their tenaciouſneſs of 
money, and © becauſe they were not aſhamed to be richer 
than he was :” another while he would affect to be ſorry 
for having alienated to private perſons what belonged to 
the court. He had diſcovered, that an opulent man of 
that province had given two hundred thouſand ſeſterces to 
thoſe who were employed by him to invite company to 
his table, to be admitted to that honor; and he was much 
pleaſed to find it valued at ſo high a rate. The day fol- 
lowing, as the ſame perſon was ſitting at the ſale; he ſent 
him ſome bauble, for which he told him he muſt pay two 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces, and “ that he ſhould ſup with 
Cæſar upon his own invitation.” 


XL. He levied his new taxes, and ſuch as were never 
before known, at firſt by the tax-farmers, but afterwards, 
becauſe the money thence arifing was prodigious, by 
Centurions and Tribunes of the guards z no kind either of 
things or perſons being exempted from the payment of 
ſome duty or other. For all eatables ſold in the city, a 
certain exciſe was exacted: for all law-ſuits or trials in 
whatever court, the fortieth part of the ſum in diſpute; 
and ſuch as were convicted of compromiling litzgations, 
| were made liable to a penalty. Out of the day-wages of 
porters, he received an eighth part, and of the gains of 
common proſtitutes, as much as they received for one act 
of criminal commerce. A clauſe was in the law, that all 
thoſe ſhould be liable to pay, who kept women for proſti- 
tution or ſale, and that matrimony itſelf ſhould not be 
exempted. z 
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XLI. Theſe taxes being impoſed, but the act by which 
they were levied never ſubmitted to public inſpection, great 
grievances were experienced from the want of ſufficient 
knowledge of the law. At length, upon the urgent re- 
queſt of the people, he hung up the act, but written in a 
very ſmall character, and in a narrow place, that nobody 
might tranſcribe it. To leave no ſort of extortion un- 
tried, he opened a public ſtew in the Palatium, with a 
great variety of apartments, furniſhed in a manner ſuit- 
able to the dignity of the place ; in which married women 
and boys free-born were ready for the reception of all 
viſitants. He ſent likewiſe his nomenclators about the 
forums and courts, to invite people of all ages to his 
brothel ; and to ſuch as came, he lent money upon in- 
tereſt ; clerks attending to take down their names, as of 
perſons who were promoters of the emperor's revenue. 
Another method of raiſing money, which he thought not 
below his notice, was gaming ; which, by the help of 
lying and perjury, he turned to conſiderable account. 
Leaving once the management of his play to a fellow- 
gameſter that ſat next him, he ſtepped to the door, and 
obſerving two rich Roman knights paſſing by, he ordered 
them immediately to be ſeized, and their eſtates con- 
fiſcated. Then returning overjoyed to his company, he 
boaſted that he had never better luck at play in his life. 


XLII. After the birth of his daughter, complaining of 
his poverty, and the burdens to which he was ſubjected, 
not only as an emperor but a father, he publicly received 
contributions for her maintenance and fortune. He like- 
wiſe gave notice by proclamation, that he would receive 
new-year's gifts the firſt of January following, and ac- 
cordingly ſtood at the door of his houſe, to take poſſeſſion 
of the preſents which people of all ranks threw down be- 

8 fore 
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fore him by handfulls and lapfulls. At laſt being ſeized 
with an invincible deſire of feeling money, he would of- 
ten walk over great heaps of gold coin ſpread upon a 
large floor, and then laying himſelf down, would roll his 
whole body over and over again upon them, 


XLIIL He never but once in his life concerned himſelf 
with military affairs, and then not deliberately, but in his 
journey to Mevania, to fec the grove and river of Cli- 
rumnus. Being put in mind of recruiting his company 
of Batavians, which he had about him, he reſolved upon 
an expedition into Germany. Immediately he drew to- 
gether ſeveral legions and auxiliary forces from all quar- 
ters, and made every where new levies with the utmoſt 
rigor, Laying in proviſions of all kinds, beyond what 
had ever been done upon the like occaſion, he ſet out on 
his march; and purſued it with ſo much haſte and hurry 
ſometimes, that the guards were obliged, contrary to 
cuſtom, to lay their ſtandards upon the backs of horſes 
or mules, and ſo follow him. At other times, he would 
march with ſuch ſlowneſs and delicacy, that he would 
be carried in a chair by eight men; ordering the roads to 
be ſwept by the people of the neighbouring towns, and 
ſprinkled with water to lay the duſt, 


XLIV. Upon arriving in the camp, to ſhow himſelf 
an active general, and ſevere diſciplinarian, hecaſhiered the 
lieutenant- generals that came up late with the auxiliary 
forces from different parts. In reviewing the army, he 
took their companies from moſt of the Centurians of the 
firft rank, who had now ferved their legal time in the 
wars, and from ſome but a few days before their time 
would have expired; alledging againſt them their great 
age and infirmity ; and railing at the coyetous diſpoſition 
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of the reſt of them, he reduced che premium due to ſuch 
as had ſerved out their time to the ſum of ſix thouſand 
ſeſterces. Though he only received the ſubmiſſion of 
Adminius, the fon of Cinobelinus a Britiſh prince, who 
being forced from his native country by his father, came 
over to him with a {mall body of troops ; yet as if the 
whole ifland had been ſurrendered to him, he diſpatched 
magnificent letters to Rome upon the occaſion, ordering 
the bearers to proceed in their chaiſe direcly up to the 
Forum and the Senate-houſe, and not to deliver the let- 
ters but to tlie Conſuls in the temple of Mars, and in the 
preſence of a full aſſembly of the Senators. 


XLV. Soon after this, there being a general tranquil- 
lity, he ordered a few Germans of his guard to be carried 
over and concealed on the other fide of the Rhine, and 
word to be brought him after dinner, in a great hurry, 
that an enemy was advancing. This being accordingly 
done, he immediately poſted away with his friends, and 
a party of the horſe-guards, into the adjoining wood, 
where lopping the branches of ſome trees, and drefling 
them up in the manner of trophies, he returned by torch- 
light, upbraiding thoſe who did not follow him, with 
timorouſneſs and cowardice ; but preſented the com- 
panions, and ſharers of his victory with a new kind of 
crowns, and under a new name, with the repreſentation 
of the ſun, moon, and ſtars upon them, which he called 
Exploratoria. Again, ſome hoſtages were by his order 
taken out of a ſchool, and privately ſent off: upon notice 
of which he immediately roſe from table, purſued them 
with the horſe, as if they had run away, and coming up 
with, them, brought them back in chains ; proceeding ta 
an extravagant pitch of oſtentation likewiſe in this mili- 
tary comedy. Upon again fitting down to table, when 
ſome 
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ſome came to acquaint him that the army was all come 
in, he ordered them to fit down as they were in their 
coats of mail, animating them in the words of that well 
known verſe of Virgil: 


Durate, et voſmet rebus ſcrvate ſecundis, 


Bravely bear up againſt the ſtorm of fate, 
And fave your perſons for a happier ſtate. 


In the mean time, he reprimanded the Senate and peo- 
ple of Rome by a very ſevere proclamation, For revel- 
ling and frequenting the diverſions of the Circus and the- 
atre, and enjoying themſelves in their country-houſes, 
whilſt their emperor was hgntng, © and expoſing his per- 
ſon to the greateſt 9 


XLVI. At laſt, as if reſolved to make an end of the 
war at once, drawing up his army upon the ſhore of the 
ocean, wich his ba/; and other engines of war, whilſt 
no body could imagine what he intended to do, on a ſud- 
den he commanded them to gather up the ſea ſhells, and 
fill their helmets, and the laps of their coats with them, 
calling them © the ſpoils of the Ocean due to the Capitol 
and the Palatium.” As a monument of his ſucceſs, he 
raiſed a high tower, upon which he ordered lights to be 
put in the night-time, for the direction of ſhips at ſea ; 
and then promiſing the ſoldiers a donative of a hundred 
denarii a man, as if he had ſurpaſſed the moſt eminent ex- 
amples of generoſity, © Go your ways,” ſaid he, „and 

be merry : go and be rich.” 


XLVII. Upon his applying himſelf to make prepara- 
tions for his triumph, beſides priſoners and thoſe who had 
deſerted from the barbarians, he picked out the men of 
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greateſt ſtature in all Gaul, ſuch as he ſaid were fitteſt 
for a triumph, with ſome of the moſt conſiderable perſons 
in the province, and reſerved them to grace the ſolemni- 
ty; obliging them not only to die their hair of a yellow- 
iſh colour, and let it grow long, but to learn the Ger- 
man language, and aſſume the names commonly uſed in 
that country. He ordered likewiſe the galley in which 
he had entered the ocean, to be carried a great part of the 
way to Rome by land, and wrote to the colleCtors of his 
reyenue in the city, © to make proper preparations for 
a triumph againſt his arrival, at as (mail expence as poſſi- 
ble; but ſuch a one, however, as had never been ſeen be- 
| fore, ſince they had full power and authority to ſeize the 
eſtates of all men whatever,” 


XLVIII. Before he left the province, he formed a de. 
ſign of the moſt horrid cruelty, to maſſacre the legions 
which had mutinied upon the death of Auguſtus, for ſeiz- 
ing and detaining by force his father Germanicus their 
commander, and himſelf then an infant, in the camp. 
Though he was with great difficulty diſſuaded from ſo 
raſh a deſign, yet neither the moſt urgent entreaties nor 
repreſentations could reſtrain him from putting to death 
every tenth man. Accordingly he ordered them to aſſem- 
ble unarmed, without ſo much as their ſwords ; and when 
they were met, ſurrounded them with armed horſe, But 
finding that many of them, from a ſuſpicion of intended 
violence, were making off, to arm in their own defence, he 
quitted the aſſembly as faſt as he could, and immediately 
marched for Rome; bending now all his fury againſt the 
Senate, whom he publicly threatened, to divert the gene- 
ral attention from the clamor excited by the deſign aboye- 
mentioned. Amongſt other pretexts of offence, he com- 
plained that he was defrauded of a fair triumph, though 
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he had juſt before forbidden, upon pain of death, any 
honor to be decreed hun. © 

XLIX. In his march he was waited upon by deputies 
from the Senatorian Order, entreating him to haſten his 
return. He replied to them, I will come, I will come, 
and this with me,” ſtriking at the ſame time the hilt of 
the ſword which he had on. He iſſued likewiſe this pro- 
clamation : * I am coming, but for thoſe only who with 
for me, the Equeſtrian Order and the people; for I ſhall 
no longer behave as a fellow citizen or a prince to the & 
nate.“ He forbid any of the Senators to come to meet him; 
and either dropping or deferring his triumph, he entered 
the city in ovation on his birth-day, Within four months 
from this period he was lain, after he had perpetrated 
enormous crimes, and was meditating the execution, if 
poſſible, of ſtill greater, He had entertained a deſign of 
removing to Antium, and afterwards to Alexandria; but 
firſt reſolved to murder all the flower of the Equeſtrian 
and Senatorian Orders, This is placed beyond all queſtion, 
by two books which were found in his cabinet under dif- 
ferent titles; one being called fworg, and the other, dag- 
ger. They both contained private marks, and the names 
of ſuch as had been devoted by him to future deſtruction. 
There was found likewiſe a large cheſt, filled with a va- 
riety of poiſons, which being afterwards thrown into the 
ſea by the order of Claudius, are ſaid to have ſo infected 
the waters, that the fiſh were poiſoned, and tarown out 
dead upon the neighbouring ſhores, 


L. He was tall, of a pale complexion, ill ſhaped, his 
neck and legs very ſlender, his eyes and temples hollow, 
his forehead broad and grim, his hair thin, and about the 
crown quite decayed. The other parts of his body were 

much 
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much covered with hair. On this account, it was reck- 
oned a capital crime for any perſon to look down from 
above, as he was paſſing by, or ſo much as to name 4 
goat, His countenance, which was naturally hideous 
and frightful, he purpoſely rendered more ſo, forming it 
by a glaſs into the moſt horrible contortions. He was 
crazy both in body and mind, being ſubje& when a boy 
to the falling ſickneſs, When he arrived at the age of 
manhood, he would endure fatigue tolerably well, yet ſo 
that, occaſionally, he was liable to a faintneſs, during 
which he remained incapable of any effort, even for his 
own preſervation. He was not inſenſible of the diſorder 
of his mind, and ſometimes had thoughts of retiring to 
purge his brain. It is believed that his wife Cæſonia ad- 
miniſtered to him a love-potion which threw him into a 
frenzy. What moſt of all diſordered him, was want of 
fleep, for he ſeldom had more than three or four hours 
reſt in a night; and even then he flept not ſound, but dif- 
turbed by firange dreams; fancying one time, that the 
ocean ſpoke to him. Being therefore often weary with 
lying awake ſo great a part of the night, he would one 
while fit upon the bed, another while walk in the longeſt 
porticos about his houſe, and now and then invoke, and 
look out for the approach of day. 


LI. To this crazy conſtitution of mind may, I think, 
very juſtly be aſcribed two faults which he had, of a na- 
ture directly repugnant one to the other, namely, an ex- 
ceſs of aſſurance and timidity. For he, who affected fo 
much to deſpiſe the Gods, would, if there happened only 
a little thunder and lightning, ſhut his eyes, and wrap up 
his head in his coat; but if it thundered and lightened 
much, would get up and hide himſelf under the bed. In 
his viſit to Sicily, after ridic uling many ſtrange objects 
6 which 
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which that country affords, he ran away ſuddenly in the 
night from Meſſana, being terrified at the ſmoke and 
noiſe of Mount tna. And though he was in ſpeech. 
very valiant againſt the barbarians, yet upon paſſing a 
narrow defile in Germany in his chaiſe, and ſurrqunded 
by his troops, ſomebody happening to ſay, „There 
would be no ſmall conſternation amongſt us, if an enemy 
| ſhould appear,” he immediately mounted his horſe, and 
rode towards the bridges in great haſte; but finding them 
crowded with ſoldiers, ſervants and carriages, he was in 
ſuch a conſternation as to be unable to proceed, and was 
tranſported, on foot, by his attendants, over the heads of 
the crowd. Soon after, upon hearing of the wars break- 
ing out again in Germany, he was making ready to quit 
Rome, and providing fleets for the purpoſe, comforting 
himſelf with this conſideration, that if the enemy ſhould 
prove victorious, and poſſeſs themſelves of the tops of 
the Alps, as the Cimbri had done, or of the city, as had 
the Senones, he ſhould ſtill have in reſerve the tranſma- 
rine provinces. For this reaſon, I ſuppoſe, it was, that 
thoſe who killed him thought proper to perſuade the 
ſoldiers, all in commotion upon his death, that he had laid 
violent hands upon himfelt, in a fit of terror occaſioned 
by the news brought him of the defeat of his army. 


LIL. In his cloaths, ſhoes, and other parts of his dreſs, 
he neither followed the uſage of his country, his ſex, nor 
indeed any faſhion ſuitable to a human creature. He would 
often appear abroad dreſſed in an embroidered coat ſet with 
jewels, in a tunic with fleeves, and with bracelets upon 
his arms; ſometimes all in ſilks and habited ike a woman; 
at other times in the crepidæ or buſkins ; ſometimes in a 
ſort of ſhoes uſed by the meaner ſoldiers, or thoſe of wo- 
men, and commonly with a golden beard fixed to his 

chin, 
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chin, holding in his hand a thunder-bolt, a trident, or a 
caduceus, marks of diſtinction belonging to the Gods on- 
ly. , Sometimes too he appeared in the dreſs of Venus. 
He wore very commonly the triumphal dreſs, even before 
his expedition, and ſomctimes the breaſt-plate of Alexan- 
der the Great, taken out of the vault where his body lay. 


LIII. In reſpect of the liberal ſciences, he was little 
converſant in philology, but applied himſelf with affiduity 
to the ſtudy of eloquence, being indeed in point of enun- 
ciation ſufficiently elegant and ready ; and theſe qualities 
appeared moſt conſpicuous when he happened to be in a 
paſſion. In ſpeaking, his action was vehement, and his 
voice fo ſtrong, that he was heard at a great diſtance. 
When he was about to harangue, he threatened “ the 
ſword of his lucubration.” He ſo much deſpiſed a ſoft 
ſmooth ſtyle, that he ſaid Seneca, who was then much 
admired, * wrote only boyiſh declamations,” and that 
„his language was nothing elſe hut ſand without lime.“ 
When pleaders were ſucceſsful in a cauſe, he often wrote 
anſwers to their ſpeeches ; and would exerciſe himſelf in 
compoſing accuſations. or vindications of eminent perſons 
that were impeached before the Senate; and according to 
his ſucceſs he would exaſperate' or aſſuage the ſituation 
of the party by his vote in the houſe ; inviting the Equeſ- 
trian Qrder, by proclamation, tq hear him, | 


LIV. He likewiſe applied himſelf with alacrity to the 
practice of ſeveral other arts, as fencing, riding the cha- 
riot, ſinging, and dancing. In the firſt of theſe, he 
practiſed with the weapons uſed in fighting ; and drove 
the chariot in Circus's built in ſeveral places. He was ſo 
extremely fond of ſinging and dancing, that he could not 
refrain in the theatie from ſinging with the tragedians, 

and 
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and imitating the geſtures of the actors, either in the way 
Jof approbation or correction. A pervigilinm which he 
had ordered the day upon which he was flain, was thought 
to be intended for no other reaſon, than to take the op- 
portunity afforded by the licentiouſneſs of ſuch a ſeaſon, 
to make his firſt appearance upon the ſtage, Sometimes he 
danced likewiſe in the night. Sending once, in the ſecond 
watch of the night, for three men of Conſular rank, who 
were under great apprehenſions from the meſſage, he 
placed them by the ſtage, and then all on a ſudden came 
burſting out, with a loud noiſe of flutes and Scabella, 
dreſſed in a palla and tunic reaching down to his heels. 
Having danced out a ſong, he retired. Yet he who had 
acquired ſuch dexterity in other exerciſes, could never 
ſwim. | 


LV. Thoſe for whom he once conceived a regard, he 
favored even to madneſs. He uſed to kiſs Mneſter the 
pantomimic publicly m the theatre ; and if any perſon made 
the leaſt noiſe while he was dancing, he would order him 
to be dragged out of his ſeat, and ſcourged him with his 
own hand. A Roman knight once making ſome buſtle, 
he ſent him, by a Centurion, an order to go forthwith 
down to Oſtia, and carry a letter from him to king Pto- 
lemy in Mauritania, The letter was compriſed in theſe 
words: Do neither good nor harm to the bearer.” He 
made ſome gladiators captains of his German guards. He 
took from the gladiators called Mirmillones ſome of their 
arms. One Columbus coming off with victory in a com- 
bat, but being ſlightly wounded, he ordered ſome poiſon 
to be infuted into the wound, which he thence called Co. 
lumbinum. For thus it certainly was put down with his 
oven hand amongſt other poiſons. He was ſo extravagantly 
fond of the party of charioteeis that rode in green, that 


he - 
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he ſupped and lodged for ſome time conſtantly in the ſta- 
ble where their horſes were kept. At a certain revel, 
he made a preſent of two millions of ſeſterces to one 
Cythicus a driver of a chariot. The day before the 
Circenſian games, he uſed by his ſoldiers to enjoin ſilence 
in the neighbourhood, that the repoſe of his horſe Inci- 
tatus might not be diſturbed, For this favorite animal, 
beſides a marble ſtable, an ivory manger, ſcarlet body- 
cloaths, and a bracelet of Jewels, he appointed a houſe, 
with a retinue of flaves, and fine furniture, for the re- 
ception of ſuch as were invited in the horſe's name to ſup 
with him. It is even ſaid that he defigned to have made 
him Conſul. | 


LVI. During this frantic and ſavage behaviour, ma- 
ny had formed a deſign of cutting him off; but one or two 
conſpiracies being diſcovered, and others poſtponed from 
the want of opportunity, at laſt two men concerted a 
plan together ; and accompliſhed their purpoſe, not with- 
out the privity of ſome of the greateſt favorites amongſt 
his freedmen, and the commanders of the guards ; be- 
cauſe having been named, though falſely, as concerned 
in one conſpiracy againſt him, they perceived he was 
. Jealous of them, and hated them ever after, For he had 
immediately endeavored to render them obnoxious to 
the ſoldiery, by drawing his ſword, and declaring, 
„That he would kill himſelf if they thought him wor- 
thy of death; and he was continually ever after accuſing 
them to one another, and ſetting them all mutually at va- 
riance. The conſpirators having reſolved to fall upon 
him as he returned at noon from the Palatine games, 
Caſſius Chærea, Tribune of a battalion of the guards, 
claimed the part of beginning the onſet. This Chærea 
was now an elderly man, and had been ofcen reproached 
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by Caius for effeminacy. When he came for the watch- 


word, the latter would give him Priapus or Venus; and 
upon his occaſional expreſſion of thanks, would offer 
him his hand to kiſs in a figure and geſture of lewd 


imitation. 


LVII. His approaching fate was indicated by many 
prodigies. The ſtatue of Jupiter at Olympia, which he 


had ordered to be taken down and brought to Rome, all 


on a ſudden burſt out into ſuch a violent ſit of laughter, 
that the machines employed in the work being put into 
diſorder, the workmen ran away. Immediately upon 
this incident, there came up a man named Caſſius, who 
ſaid that he was commanded in a dream to ſacrifice a bull 
to Jupiter. The Capitol at Capua was ſtruck with light- 

ning upon the Ides of March; as was likewiſe, at Rome, 
the apartment of the principal flave belonging to the Pa- 
latium. Some conſtrued the latter into a preſage that 
the maſter of the place was in danger from his own 
guards; and the other they regarded as a ſign, that an 
execution ſimilar to what had formerly happened on that 
day, would ſoon take place. Sylla the aftrologer being 
conſulted by him reſpecting his nativity, aſſured him, 
That death would unavoidably and ſpeedily befall him.“ 
The oracle of Fortune at Antium likewiſe forewarned 
him of Cafhus ; on which account he had given orders 
for putting to death Caſſius Longinus, at that time Pro- 
Conſul of Aſia, not conſidering that Chærea was alſo of 
that name. The day preceding his death he dreamt that 
he was ſtanding in heaven by the throne of Jupiter, who 
giving him a puſh with the great toe of his right foot, he 
tell headlong down upon the earth. Some things which 
happened the very day of his death, and only a little be- 
fore it, were likewiſe conlidered as ominous preſages 
of 
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of that event. Whilſt he was at ſacrifice, he was be- 
ſpattered with the blood of a flamingo. And the pan- 
tomimic Mneſter danced a tragedy, which the tragediari 
Neoptolemus had formerly acted at the games, in which 
Philip the king of the Macedonians was ſlain. And in 
the piece called Laureolus, in which the actor running 
out in a hurry and falling vomited blood, ſeveral of the 
ſecondary actors vying with each other to give the beſt 
ſpecimen of their art, made the whole ſtage be overflowed 
with blood. And for the night was intended a ſort of play, 
in which the fabulous accounts of the infernal regions 
were to be repreſented by Egyptians and Æthiopians. 


LVIII. Upon the ninth of the Calends of February, 
and about the ſeventh hour of the day, being in ſome 
doubt whether he ſhould rife to dinner, as his ſtomach 
was diſordered by what he had eaten the day before, at 
laſt, by the advice of his friends he came out. Some boys 
of noble extraction, who had been brought from Aſia to 
act upon the ſtage, waiting for him in, a private portico 
through which he was to paſs, he made a ſtop to view 
and to ſpeak to them; and had not the chief of them ſaid 
he had got cold, he would have gone back, and have 
made them act immediately, In reſpect of what follow- 
ed, two different accounts are given. Some fay, that, 
whilſt he was ſpeaking to the boys, Chærea came be- 
hind him, and gave him a great cut in the neck, firſt 
crying out, Mind this:“ that then a Tribune, by 

name Cornelius Sabinus, another of the conſpirators, ran 
him through the breaſt. Others ſay, that the crowd 
being kept at a diſtance by ſome Centurions who were 
privy to the deſign, Sabinus came, according to cuſtom, 
for the word, and that Caius gave him Jupiter,“ upon 


which Chærea cried out, . Here's for thee thy wiſh ful- 
J filled!“ 
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filled!“ and then, as he looked about, cleaved one of his 
jaws with a blow. As he lay on the ground, crying out 
that he was ſlill alive, the reſt diſpatched him with thirty 
wounds. For the word amongſt them all was, © Strike 
again.“ Some likewiſe run their ſwords through his 
privy parts. Upon the firſt buſtle, the chairmen came 
running in with their poles to his aſſiſtance, and, imme- 
diately after, his German guards, who killed ſome of the 
conſpirators, and likewiſe ſome Senators who had no 
concern in the tranſaCtion, 


LIX. He lived. twenty-nine years, and reigned three 
years, ten months, and eight days. His body was carried 
privately into the Lamian Gardens, where it was half 
burnt upon a pile haſtily raiſed, and then as careleſsly 


buried, It was afterwards taken up again by his ſiſters, 


upon their return from baniſhment, effectually burnt, and 
buried. Before this was done, it is well known that the 
keepers of the gardens were greatly diſturbed by appari- 
tions; and that not a night paſſed without ſome terrible 
fright or other in the houſe where he was ſlain, until it 
was deſtroyed by fire. His wife Czſonia was killed with 
him, being ſtabbed by a Centurion ; and his daughter had 
her brains knocked out againſt a wall: 


LX. Of the miſerable condition of thoſe times any 
perſon may ealily form an eſtimate from the following 
circumſtances. For after his death was made public, it 
was not preſently credited. People entertained a ſuſpi- 
cion that the report of his being killed had been contrived 


and ſpread by himſelf, with the view of diſcovering how 
they ſtood affected towards him. Nor had the confpira- 


tors pitched upon any one to ſucceed him. The Senators 
were ſo ananimous in their reſolution to aſſert the liberty 
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of their country, that the Conſuls aſſembled them at firſt 
not in the uſual place of meeting, becauſe that had its 
name from Julius Cæſar, but in the Capitol. Some pro- 
poſed to the houſe to aboliſh'the memory of the Cæſars, 
and level their temples with the ground, It was parti- 
ticularly remarked on this occaſion, that all the Czſars, 
who had the prænomen of Caius, died by the ſword, 
ever ſince him who was flain in the times of Cinna. 


———————_ CPC — — 


UNFORTUNATELY a great chaſm in the Annals 
of Tacitus, at this -period, precludes all information from 
that hiſtorian reſpecting the reign of Caligula: but from 
what he mentions towards the cloſe of the preceding 
chapter, it is evident that Caligula was forward to ſcize 
the reins of government, upon the death of Tiberius, 
whom, though he rivalled him in his vices, he was far 
from imitating in his diſhmulation. Amongſt the peaple, 
tlie remembrance of Germanicus's virtues cheriſhed for 
his family an attachment, which was probably encreaſed 
by its misfortunes ; and they were anxious to ſee revived 
in the ſon the popularity of the father. Conſidering, 
however, that Caligula's vicious difpoſition was already 
known, ant that it had even been an inducement with 
Tiberius to procure his ſucceſſion, as what might prove 
a foil to his own memory; it is ſurpriſing that no effort 
was made at this juncture to thake off the deſpotiſm which 
had been fo intolerable in the laſt reigu, and reſtore the 
ancient liberty of the Republic. Since the commence- - 
ment of the imperial dominion, there never had been any 
pericd ſo favorable {or a counter-reyolution as the pre- 
ſent criſis. There exiſted now no Livia, to influence 
the minc's of the Senate and people in reſpect of the go- 

vernmeut: 
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verninent; nor was there any other perſon allied to the 

family of Germanicus, whoſe countenance or intrigues 
could promote the views of Caligula. He himſelf was 
now only in the twenty-fifth year of his age, was totally 
inexperienced in the adminiſtration of public affairs, had 
never performed even the ſmalleſt ſervice to his country, 
and was generally known to be of a character which diſ- 


graced his illuſtrious deſcent. Yet, in ſpite of all theſe 


_ circumſtances, ſuch was the deſtiny of Rome that his ac- 
ceſſion afforded joy to the ſoldiers, who had known him 
in his childhood, and to the populace in the capital, as 
well as the people in the provinces, who were flattered 
with the deluſive expectation of receiving a prince who 
ſhould adorn the throne with the amiable virtues of Ger- 
manicus. 


It is difficult to ſay, whether a weakneſs of underſtand- 
ing, or a corruption of morals, was more conſpicuous in 
the character of Caligula. He ſeems to have diſcovered 
from his earlieſt years an innate depravity of mind, which 
was undoubtedly much encreaſed by a defect of educa- 
tion. He had loſt both his parents at an early period of 


life; and from Tiberius's own character, as well as his 


views in training the perſon who ſhould ſucceed him on 
the throne, there is reaſom to think, that if any attention 
whatever was paid to the education of Caligula, it was 
directed to vitiate all his faculties and paſſions, rather than 
to correct and improve them. If ſuch was really the ob- 
ject, it was indeed proſecuted with ſucceſs. 


The commencement, however, of his reign was ſuch 
as by no means prognoſticated its ſubſequent tranſition, 
The ſudden change of his conduct, the aſtoniſhing mix- 
ture of imbecility and preſumption, of moral turpitude 
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and frantic extravagance, which he afterwards evinced ; 
ſuch as rolling himſelf over heaps of gold, his treatment 
of his horſe Incitatus, and his deſign of making him 
Conſul, ſeem to juſtify a ſuſpicion that his brain had ac- 
tually been affected, either by the potion, ſaid to have been 
given him by his wife Cæſonia, or otherwiſe. Philtres, 
or love-potions, as they were called, were frequent in 
thoſe times; and the people believed that they operated 
upon the mind by a myſterious and ſympathetic power. 
It is, however, beyond a doubt, that their effects were 
produced entirely by the action of their phyſical qualities 
upon the organs of the body. They were uſually made 
of the ſatyrion, which, according to Pliny, was a provo- 
cative, They were generally given by women to their huſ- 
dands at bed-time ; and it was neceſſary towards their ſuc- 
ceſsful operation, that the parties ſhould fleep together. 
This circumſtance explains the whole myſtery. The phil- 
tres were nothing more than medicines of a ſtimulating 
quality, which, after exciting violent, but temporary 
effects, enfeebled the conſtitution, and occaſioned nervous 
diſorders, by which the mental facultics, as well as the 
corporeal, might be injured. That this was really the 
caſe with Caligula, feems probable, not only from the 
falling ſickneſs, to which he was ſubject, but from the 
habitual watchfulneſs of which he complained. 


The profuſion of this emperor, during his ſhort reign of 
three years and ten moiiths, is unexampled in hiſtory. In 


the midſt of profound peace, without any extraordinary 
charges either civil or military, he expended, in leſs than 
one year, beſides the current revenue of the empire, 
the ſum of 21,796,875 pounds ſterling, which had been 
left by Tiberius at his death. To ſupply the extrava- 
gauce of ſuture years, new and exorbitant taxes were im- 
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poſed upon the people, and thoſe too on the neceſſaries of 
life. There exiſted now amongſt the Romans every motive 
that could excite a general indignation againſt their govern- 
ment; yet ſuch was ſtill the dread of imperial power, though 
veſted in the hands of ſo weak and deſpicable a ſovereign, 
that no inſurrection was attempted, nor any extenſive 
conſpiracy formed ; but the obnoxious emperor fell at laſt 
a ſacrifice to a few Centurions of his own guard. 


This reign was of too ſhort duration to afford any new 
productions in literature: but, had it been extended to a 
much longer period, the effects would probably have been 
the ſame. Polite learning never could flouriſh under an 
emperor who entertained a deſign of deſtroying the writ- 
ings of Virgil and Livy. It is fortunate that theſe, and 
other valuable productions of antiquity, were too widely 
diffuſed over the world, and too carefully preſerved, to be 
in danger of periſhing through the frenzy of this capri- 
cious barbarian. 
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TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS DRUSUS CESAR. 
—— 


I. LIVIA having married Auguſtus when ſhe was 
big with child, was within three months after delivered 
of Druſus, the father of Claudius Cæſar, who had at firſt 
the prznomen of Decimus, but afterwards that of Nero; 
and it was ſuſpected, that he was begotten in adultery by 
his father-in-law. The following verſe, however, bey 
came immediately very common upon it. | 


Toi evryXu01 xa TH Tall. 
Nine months for common births the fates decree 3 


But, for the great, reduce the term to three. 


This Druſus, during the time of his being Quæſtor and 
Prztor, commanded in the Rhætic and German wars, and 
was the firſt of all the Roman generals that ſailed the 
Northern Ocean. He made likewiſe ſome prodigious 


venches beyond the Rhine, which to this day are ealled 


by his name. He overthrew the enemy in ſeveral battles, 
and drove them up a great way into the deſert parts of 
the country. Nor did he deſiſt from the purſuit until a 
barbarian woman of more than human ſize appeared to 
him, and in the Latin tongue forbid him to proceed any : 
farther. For theſe atchievements he had the honor of 
an ovation, and the triumphal ornaments, After his 
Pretorſhip, he immediately took upon him the Conſulate, 
- and returning again to Germany, died in the ſummer. 
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camp, which thence obtained the name of * the wicked 
camp.” His corpſe was carried to Rome by the princi- 
pal perſons of the ſeveral borough. towns and colonies 
upon the road, being met and received by the public 
ſcribes of cach place, and buried ia the Field * Mars. 
In honor of his memory the army erected a monument, 
round which the ſoldiers uſed, annually, upon a certain 
day, to march in ſolemn proceſſion, and perſons deputed 
from the ſeveral cities of Gaul made their ſupplications 
to his ghoſt, The Senate likewiſe, amongſt various other 
honors, decreed for him a triumphal arch of marble with 
trophies in the Appian way, as alſo the cognomen of 
Germanicus, for him and his poſterity. He was conſider- 
ed as a perſon by no means of an aſſuming temper, but 
ambitious of glory. For beſides his victories he brought 
off the ſpoils called Opima *, and frequently ſingled ont 
and purſued the German commanders up and down their 
army, wich the utmoſt hazard of his life. He likewiſe 
often declared, that he would ſome time or other, if poſ- 
ſible, reſtore the ancient government. On this account, 
I ſuppoſe, ſome have ventured to affirm that Auguſtus 
was jealous of him, and recalled him; and becauſe he 
made no haſte to comply with the order, took him off by 


* The Spolia Opima were the ſpoils taken from the gene. 
ral of the enemy, when he was ſlain in ſingle combat by 
the general of the Romans. They were always hung up in 
the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. During the wi:ole time that 
the Roman ſtate exiſted, thoſe ſpoils had been obtained only 
thrice ; the firſt by Romulus, who flew Acron, king of the 
Ceninenſes ; the next by A. Cornelius Coſſus, who flew 
Tolumnius, king of the Veientes, A. U. 318 ; and the third 
by M. Claudius Marcellus, who flew Viridomarus, king of 
the Gauls, A. U. 330, | 
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poiſon. This I mention, that I may not be guilty of any 
omiſſion, more than becauſe I think it either true or pro- 
bable; ſince Auguſtus loved him ſo much when living, 
that he always, in his wills, made him joint heir with his 
ſons, as he once declared in the Senate, and upon his de- 
ceaſe, extolled him in a ſpeech to the people, to that degree, 
that he prayed the Gods „to make his Cæſars like him, 
and to grant him as honorable an exit out of this world 
as they had given him.” And not ſatisfied with inſcrib- 
ing upon his tomb an epitaph in verſe compoſed by him- 
ſelf, he wrote likewiſe the hiſtory of his life in proſe. 
He had by the younger Antonia ſeveral children, but left 
behind him only three, viz. Germanicus, Livilla, and 
Claudius. | | 


II. Claudius was born at Lyons in the Conſulſhip 
of Julius Antonius, and Fabius Africanus, upon the 
firit of Auguſt, the very day upon which an altar was 
firſt dedicated there to Auguſtus, and was named Tibe- 
Tius Claudius Druſus. Soon after, upon the adoption of 
his elder brother into the Julian family, he aſſumed the 
cognomen of Germanicus. He was left an infant by his 
father, and during almoſt the whole of his minority, and 
for ſome time after he attained the age of manhood, was 
afflicted with a variety of ſtubborn complaints; inſomuch 
that his mind and body being greatly impaired, he was, 
even after his arrival at years of maturity, never thought 
ſufficiently qualified for any public or private employment. 
He was therefore during a long time, and even after the 
expiration of his minority, under the direction of a pæda- 
gogue, who, he complains in a certain memoir, © was' 
a barbarous wretch, and formerly a maſter-mule-driver, 
that was retained as his governor, on purpoſe to correct 
him ſeverely on every trifling occaſion,” On account of 

this 
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His crazy conſtitution of body and mind, at the ſhow of 
gladiators, which in conjunction with his brother he gave 
the people in honor of his father's memory, he preſided 
muffled up in a pallium, contrary to cuſtom. When he 
aſſumed the manly habit, he was carried in a chair at 
mid-night into the Capitol without the uſual ceremony. 


III. He applied himſelf, however, from an early age, 
with great aſſiduity to the ſtudy of the liberal ſciences, 
and frequently publiſhed ſpecimens of his ſkill in each of 
them. But never, with all his endeavors, could he attain 
to any public poſt in the government, or afford any hope 
of arriving at diſtinction in a future period. His mother 
Antonia frequently called him - a monſter of a man, that 
had been only begun, but never finiſhed by nature.” 
And when ſhe would upbraid any one with dulneſs, ſhe 
ſaid, + he was more a fool than her ſon Claudius.“ His 
grandmother Auguſta always treated him with the utmoſt 
contempt, very rarely ſpoke to him, and when ſhe did 
admoniſh him upon any occaſion, it was in writing, 
very briefly and ſeverely, or by meſſengers. His ſiſter 
Livilla, upon hearing that he would be created em- 
peror, openly and loudly exprefſed her indignation that 
the Roman people ſhould experience a fate ſo ſevere and 
fo much below their grandeur. To ſhow the opinion, 
both favorable and otherwiſe, entertained concerning him 
by Auguſtus his great-uncle, I have here ſubjoined ſome 
extracts from the letters of that emperor. 


IV. «I have had ſome converſation with Tiberius, ac- 
cording to your deſire, my dear Livia, as to what muſt 
be done with your grandſon Tiberius at the games of 
Mars. We are both agreed in this, that once for all we 
ought to determine what courſe to take with him. For 

if 
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if he be really perfect and entire, as I may ſay, with re- 
gard to his intellects, why ſhould we heſitate to promote 
him by the fame ſteps and degrees we did his brother ? 
But if we find him indeed unfiniſhed, and defective both 
in body and mind, we muſt beware of giving occaſion for 
him and ourſelves to be laughed at by the world, which 
is ready enough to make maters of this kind the ſubject of 
mirth and deriſion. For we never ſhall be eaſy, if we 
are always to be debating upon every occaſion of this 
kind, without coming to a final deciſion, whether he be 
really capable of public offices or not. With regard to 
what you conſult me about at preſent, I am not againſt 
his ſuperintending at the feaſt of the prieſts, if he will ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be governed by his kinſman Silanus's ſon, 
that he may do nothing to make the people ſtare and 
laugh at him. But I do not approve of his ſeeing the 
Circenſian games from the Pulvinar. He will be there 
expoſed to view in the very front of the theatre. Nor 
do I like that he ſhould go to the Alban mountain, or be 
at Rome during the Latin feſtival. ' For if he be capable 
of attending his brother to the mountain, why is he not 
made Prefect of the city ? Thus, my dear Livia, you 
have my thoughts upon the matter. I am of opinion we 
ought to ſettle this affair once for all, that we may not 
to be always in ſuſpenſe between hope and fear. You 
may, if you think proper, give our kinſwoman Antonia 
this part of my letter to read.” In another letter he 
writes as follows: *I ſhall invite the youth Tiberius, every 
day during your abſence, to ſupper, that he may not 
ſup alone with his friend Sulpicius and Athenodorus. I 
wiſh he was more cautious and attentive in the. choice of 
ſome perſon, whoſe motion, air and gait, might be proper 
for the poor creaturc's imitation ; 
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Arux# raw EY Toi ννẽ) Mav. 
In things of conſequence he ſadly fails. 


Where his mind does not run aſtray, he diſcovers a 
noble diſpoſition,” In a third letter he ſays, ++ Let me 
die, my dear Livia, if 1 am not aſtoniſhed, that your 
grand{on Tiberius ſhould declaim to pleaſe me: for how 
he that talks ſo obſcurely, ſhould be able to declaim fo 
clearly and properly, I cannot imagine.” There is no 
doubt but Auguſtus, after this, came to a reſolution upon 
the ſubject, and accordingly left him inveſted with: no 


other honor than that of the Augural Prieſthood ; naming + 


him amongſt the heirs of the third degree, and ſuch as 
were but diſtantly allied to his family, for a ſixth part of 


his eſtate only, and left him a legacy of no more than 


eight hundred thouſand ſeſterces. 


V. Tiberius, upon his requeſting ſome preferment in 
the government, granted him the Conſular ornaments. 
But he perſiſting in his requiſition, the former wrote to 
him, that he ſent him forty gold pieces for his expences. 
during the feſtivals of the Saturnalia and Sigillaria.” 
Upon this, laying aſide all hope of advancement, he reſigned 
. himſelf entirely to an indolent life; living in great privacy, 
one while in his gardens, or a country-ſeat which he had 
near the city; another while in Campania, here he paſſ- 
ed his time amongſt the vileſt company ; by which means, 
belides his former character of a dull heavy fellow, he ac- 
quired that of a drunkard and gameſter. 


VI. Notwithſtanding the infamops life he led, much 


reſpect was ſhown him both by the public, and private 
perſons. The Equeſtrian Order twice made choice of 


him to carry a meſſage in their names; once to requeſt 


of 
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of the Conſuls the favor of bearing on their ſhoulders the 
corpſe of Auguſtus to Rome, and a ſecond time to congra- 
tulate the Conſuls upon the death of Sejanus. When he 
entered the theatre, they uſed to riſe, and putoff their cloaks. 
The Senate likewiſe voted, that he ſhould be added to 
the number of the Sodales Auguſtales who were choſen 
by lot: and ſoon after, that his houſe, which was burnt 
down, ſhould be rebuilt at the public charge ; and that he 
ſhould have the right of delivering his ſentiments, upon 
any ſubject that came before the houſe, amongſt the men 
of Conſular rank. This decree was however repealed ; 
Tiberius inſiſting to have him excuſed on account of his 
weakneſs, and promiſing to make good his loſs at his 
own expence. But at his death, he named him in his 
will, amongſt his third heirs, for a third part of his eſtate; 
leaving him beſides a legacy of two millions of ſeſterces, 
and expreſsly recommending him to the armies, the Senate 
and people of Rome, amongſt his other relations. 


VII. At laſt, Caius his brother's ſon, upon his advance- 
ment to the empire, endeavoring to gain the affections 
of the public by all the arts of popularity, he likewiſe was 
admitted to public offices, and bore the Conſulſhip in 
conjunction with his nephew for two months. As he 
was entering the Forum for the firſt time with the Faf- 
ces, an eagle which was flying that way, alighted upon 
his right ſhoulder. He likewiſe took his lot for the go- 
vernment of a province as Pro-Conſul, at the expiration 
of the year. And he ſometimes preſided at the public di- 
verſions of the theatre, in the room of Caius; being al- 
ways, on thoſe occaſions, complimented with the acclama- 
tions of the people, wiſhing him all happineſs, ſometimes 
under the title of the emperor's uncle, and ſometimes 


under that of Germanicus's brother. 
VIII. Amid 
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VIII. Amidſt all this reſpect, he nevertheleſs frequent- 
ly experienced contumelious treatment. For if at any time 
he came late in to ſupper, he was obliged to walk round 
the room ſome time before he could get a place at table. 
When he indulged himſelf with a ſleep after eating, which 
was a common practice with him, the company uſed to 
throw olive-ſtones and dates at him. And buffoons that 
attended would wake him, as if it were only in jeſt, with 
a cane or a whip. Sometimes they would put ſhoes upon 
his hands, as he lay ſnoring, that he might, upon awak- 
ing, rub his face with them, | 


IX. He was not only expoſed to contempt, but ſome- 
times likewiſe to conſiderable danger: firſt, in his Conſul- 
ſhip ; for, having been too remiſs in providing and erecting 
the ſtatues of Caius's brothers, Nero and Druſus, he was 
very near being ejected from his office of Conſul ; and af- 
terwards he was continually haraſſed with informations 
againſt him by one or other, ſometimes even by his own 
domeſtics. When the conſpiracyof Lepidus and Gætu- 
licus was diſcovered, being ſent with ſome other deputies 
into Germany, to congratulate the emperor upon the oc- 
caſion, he was in danger of his life; Caius being greatly 
enraged, and expreſſing his reſentment, that his uncle 
ſhould be ſent to him, as it he was a boy that wanted a 
governor. Some even ſay, that he was thrown into a ri- 
ver, in his travelling habit. From this period, he ſpoke 
in the Senate always the laſt of the members of Conſular 
rank; being called upon after the reſt, on purpoſe to diſ- 
grace him. An indictment likewiſe for the forgery of a 
will was allowed to be proſecuted, though he had ſigned it 
as a witneſs, At laſt, being obliged to pay into the trea- 
ſury eight millions of ſeſterces for his eatrance upon a new 


office of prieſthood conferred upon him, he was, for that 
purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, reduced to the neceſſity of expoſing to ſale his 
whole eſtate, by an edict of the commiſſioners. 


X. Having ſpent the greater part of his life under theſe 
and the like circumſtances, he came at Jaſt to the empire 
in the fiftieth year of his age, by a very ſurpriſing turn of 
fortune. Being amongſt others prohibited by the conſpi- 
rators from approaching the emperor, under the pretext of 
his defiring to be private, he retired into an apartment 
called the Hermæum: and ſoon after, terrified by the re- 
port of his being lain, he crept into an adjoining balco- - 
ny, where he hid himſelf behind the hangings of the door. 
A common ſoldier that happened to paſs that way, ſpying - 
his feet, and deſirous to diſcover who he was, pulled him 
out; when immediately knowing him, he threw himſelt in 
a great fright at his feet, and ſaluted him by the title of em- 
peror. He then conducted him to his fellow-ſoldiers, all 
in great rage, and irreſolute what they ſhould do. They 
put him into a chair, and becauſe the ſlaves of the palace 
had all fled, took their turns of carrying him, and brought 
him into the camp, very melancholy and in great conſter- 
nation; the people that met him lamenting his ſituation, as 
if the poor innocent man was carrying away to execution, 
Being received within the ramparts, he continued all night 
with the watch, recovered ſomewhat from his fright, but 
in no great hopes of the ſucceſſion. - For the Conſuls, with 
the Senate and city. battalions, had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the Forum and the Capitol, with a reſolution to aſſert the 
public liberty: and he being ſent for likewiſe, by a Tri- 
bune of the commons, to the houſe, to give his advice 
upon the preſent juncture of affairs, returned anſwer, 
« I am under conſtraint, and cannot poſſibly come.” 
The day after, the Senate being flow in the execution of 
their project, on account of great divitions amongſt them- 

: ſelves, 
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felves, and the inſolence of the populace, who inſiſted 
upon being governed by one perſon, and Claudius by 
name, he ſuffered the ſoldiers to aſſemble under arms, and 
ſwear to ſupport him ; when he promiſed them fifteen 
thouſand ſeſterces a man, he being the firſt of the Czſars 
that purchaſed the fidelity of the ſoldiers with money. 


XI. Having thus ſecured to himſelf the adminiſtration 
of affairs, his firſt object was to aboliſh all remembrance 
of the two preceding days, in which a change of govern- 
ment had been debated. Accordingly he paſſed an a& of 
perpetual oblivion and pardon for every thing ſaid or done 
during that time ; and this he faithfully obſerved, with 
the exception only of putting to death a few Tribunes and 
Centurions concerned in the conſpiracy againſt Caius, both 
as an example, and becauſe he underſtood that they had 
propoſed to kill himſelf likewiſe. He now turned his 
thoughts towards paying his reſpect to the memory of his 
relations. His moſt ſolemn and uſual oath was, “By 
Auguſtus.” He prevailed with the Senate to decree divine 
honors to his grandmother Livia, with a chariot in tlie 
Circenſian proceſſion drawn by elephants, as had been 
appointed for Auguſtus, and public offerings to the ghoſts 
of his parents. For his father, likewiſe, he obtained 
Circenſian games, to be celebrated every year, upon his 
birth-day, and for his mother a chariot to be drawn 
through the Circus, with the title of Auguſta, which had 
been refuſed by his grandmother. To the memory of 
his brother, to which, upon all occaſions, he ſhowed a 
great regatd, he ordered a Greek comedy of his own to 
be added to the games at Naples, and received the honor 
of a crown upon it, by the ſentence of the judges in that 
ſolemnity, Nor did he omit to make honorable and 
grateful mention of M. Antony; Ceclaring by a procla- 
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mation, That he the more earneſtly inſiſted upon the 
obſervation of his father Druſus's birth-day becauſe it 
was likewiſe that of his grandfather Antony.” He com- 
pleted the marble arch near Pompey's theatre, which had 
formerly been decreed by the Senate in honor of Tiberius, 
but neglected. And though he cancelled all the acts of 
Caius, yet he forbid the day of his aſſaſſination, notwith- 
ſtanding it was that of his own acceſſion to the . to 
be reckoned amongſt the feſtivals, 


XII. But . of his own aggrandiſement, he was 
ſparing and modeſt, declining the title-of emperor, and 
refuſing all exceſſive honors. He celebrated the marriage 
of his daughter and the birth-day of a grandſon with 
great privacy, at home, He recalled none of thoſe who 
had been baniſhed, without a decree of the Senate for it: 
and requeſted of them the favor, to bring into the houſe 
with him the commander of the guards, and a few mi- 
litary Tribunes ; and alſo that they would be pleaſed to 
beſtow upon his procurators a judicial authority in the 
provinces. He aſked of' the Conſuls likewiſe the privi- 
lege of holding fairs upon his private eſtate. He frequent- 
ly affiſted the magiſtrates in the trial of cauſes, as one of 
their aſſeſſors. And when they preſented the people with 
any public diverſions, he would riſe up to them with the 
reſt of the ſpectators, and. pay his reſpects to them both 
by words and geſtures. When the Tribunes of the com- 
mons came to wait upon him while he was on the bench, 
he begged to be excuſed if he deſired them to ſpeak to 
him ſtanding, becauſe otherwiſe he could not hear them, 
by reaſon of the crowd. By this behaviour, in a ſhort 
time, he wrought himſelf ſo much into the favor and af- 
fection of the public, that when, upon his going to Oſtia, 


a report was prend i in town that he had been way-laid 
; and 
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and ſlain, the people never ceaſed curſing the ſoldiers for 
traitors, and the Senate as parricides, until one or two 

perſons, and preſently after ſeveral others, were brought 
by the magiſtrates upon the Roſtra, who aſſured them 
that he was alive, and not far from the city, upon his re- 
turn home, 


XIII. Conſpiracies however were formed againſt him, 


not only by individuals ſeparately, but by ſeveral in con- 


junction; and at laſt his government was diſturbed with a 
civil war. A common man was found with a poniard, 
near his chamber, at mid-night. Two men of the Equeſ- 
trian Order were diſcovered waiting for him in the 


ſtreets, armed with a tuck and a huntſman's dagger; one 


of them intending to attack him as he came out of the 
theatre, and the other as he was ſacrificing in the tem- 
ple of Mars. Gallus Aſinius, and Statilius Corvinus, 
grandſons of the two orators, Pollio and Meſſala, formed 
againſt him a conſpiracy, in which they engaged many 


ol his freedmen and ſlaves. Furius Camillus Scriboni- 


anus, his lieutenant in Dalmatia, raiſed a civil war 
againſt him, but was reduced in the ſpace of five days ; 
the legions which had been ſeduced by him to revolt, re- 
linquiſhing their purpoſe, upon a fright occaſioned by ill 
omens. For when orders were given them to march, to 
meet their new emperor, the eagles could not be dreſſed, 
or the other ſtandards pulled out of the ground, whether 
it was by accident, or a divine interpoſition. 


XIV. Beſides his former Conſulſhip, he held the of- 
fice afterwards four times: the firſt two ſucceſſively, but 
the following, after an interval of four years each ; the 
laſt for ſix months, the reſt for two; and his third, upon 


being choſen in the room of a Conſul that died ; Which 
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had never been done by any of the emperors before him. 
Whether he was Conſul or not, he gave conſtant attend- 
ance in the courts for the adminiſtration. of juſtice, even 
upon ſuch days as were ſolemnly obſerved as days of re- 
joicing in his family, or by his friends; and ſometimes 
upon the public feſtivals of ancient inſtitution, or unlucky 
days. Nor did he always adhere ſtrictly to the letter of 
the laws, but over-ruled the rigor or lenity of many, ac- 
cording to his ſentiments of juſtice and equity. For 
where perſons loſt their ſuits by inſiſting upon more than 
appeared to be their due, before the judges of private 
cauſes, he granted them the indulgence of a ſecond trial. 
And with regard to ſuch as were convicted of any great 
villainy, he would even exceed the puniſhment appointed 
by law, and condemn them to be expoſed to wild beaſts. 


XV. But in the hearing and determining of cauſes, he 
ſhowed a ſtrange variety of humor, being one while cir- 
cumſpec and ſagacious, another while inconſiderate and 
raſh, and ſometimes frivolous, and like one in a ſtate of 
inſipiency. In cancelling the names of perſons upon the 
judges liſt, he ſtruck off one, who, concealing the privi- 
lege he had by his children to be excuſed from that ſer- 
vice, had anſwered to his name, as too fond of the office. 
Another that was ſummoned before the emperor upon a 
cauſe of his own, but alledged that the affair did not pro- 
perly come under his cognizance, but that of the ordinary 
judges, he ordered to plead the cauſe himſelf immediately 
before him, and give a ſpecimen in a buſineſs of his own, 
how equitable a judge he would prove in that of other 
perſons, A woman, refuſing to acknowledge her own 
ſon, and there being no clear proof on either fide, he ob- 
liged her to confeſs the truth, by enjaining her to marry 
the young man. He was, much inclined to determine 
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cauſes in favor of the' party that appeared, againſt ſuch 
as did not, without enquiring whether their abſence was 
occaſioned by their own fault, or real neceſſity. On 
proclamation of a man's being convicted of forgery, and 
that he ought to have his hand cut off, he inſiſted that an 
executioner ſhould be immediately ſent for, with a ſword 
and a butcher's block. A perſon being proſecuted for 
falſely aſſuming the freedom of Rome, and a diſpute 
ariſing betwixt the advocates in the cauſe, whether he 
ought to make his defence in the Roman or Grecian 
dreſs, to ſhew his impartiality, he commanded him to 
change his cloaths ſeveral times according as he was ac- 
cuſed or defended. An anecdote is related of him, and 
believed to be true, that, in a particular cauſe, he deliver- 
ed his ſentence, which he had in writing before him, in 
the following words: „I give it for thoſe who have ſup- 
ported their pretenſions with truth.” By this kind of be- 
haviour he ſo much forfeited the good opinion of the 
world, that he was every where and openly deſpiſed. A 
perſon making an excuſe for the non-appearance of a 
witneſs whom he had ſent for from the provinces, declar- 
ed it was impoſſible for him to appear, concealing the 
reaſon for ſome time: at laſt, after ſeveral interrogatories 
were put to him on the ſubject, he anſwered, « The man 
died lately at Puteoli.“ Another thanking him, for ſuffer- 
ing a perſon that was proſecuted to make his defence by 
counſel, added, And yet it is no more than what is 
uſual.” I have likewiſe heard ſome old men ſay, that 
the pleaders in court uſed to abuſe his patience ſo groſsly, 
that they would not only call him back, as he was quit- 
ting the bench, but would ſeize him by the lap of his coat, 
and ſometimes catch him by the heels to make him ſtay. 
That ſuch behaviour, however ſtrange, is not incredible, 
will appear from this anecdote. Some obſcure Greek 
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that had a cauſe before him, in a warm debate which hap- 


- pened upon it, cried out to him: . Thou art an old fel- 


low, and a fool too.” It is certain that a Roman knight, 
who was falſely proſecuted by a malicious contrivance of 
his enemy's, as guilty of unnatural. lewdnefs with wo- 


men, obſerving that common ſtrumpets were ſummoned 
and'allowed to give evidence againſt him, upbraided him 
in very. ſevere language with his folly and cruelty, and 
then threw his ſtyle, and ſome books which he had in 


his hand, ſtraight in his face, with ſuch violence as to 
give him a conſiderable wound in the cheek. 


XVI. He likewiſe took upon him the office of Cenſor, 
which had been diſcontinued, ſince the time that Paullus 
and Plancus had held it in conjunction. But upon this 
occaſion, again, he behaved very unequally, and with a 
ſtrange variety of humor and conduct. In his review of 
thoſe who were allowed a war-horſe by the public, he 


diſmiſſed, without any mark of infamy, a profligate 


young man, only becauſe his father expreſſed his appro- 


bation of his behaviour, ſaying, „He has his own pro- 
per cenſor.” Another, who was infamous for the de- 


bauching of youth, both male and female, and adultery, he 
only admoniſhed to indulge his youthful inclinations 
more ſparingly, or at leaſt more cautiouſly ;” adding, 
„Why muſt I know what miſtreſs you keep?“ When, 
at the requeſt of his friends, he had taken off a mark of 
infamy which he had ſet upon one gentleman's name, he 


faid, © Let the blot however remain.” He not only ſtruck 


out of the liſt of jedges, but likewiſe deprived of his free- 


dom of Rome, a man of great diſtinction, and of the firſt 


rank in Greece, only becauſe he was ignorant of the La- 
tin language. Nor did he ſuffer any one to give an ac- 
coynt of his life by an advocate, but obliged each man to 

ſpcak 
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ſpeak for himſelf, however meanly he was qualified for 
the purpoſe. He diſgraced many, and ſome that little 
expected it, and for a reaſon entirely new, namely, for 
going out of Italy without his knowledge and permiffion ; 
and one likewiſe, for having attended in his province upon 
a king, as his companion: obſerving that, in former 
times, Rabirius Poſthumus had been proſecuted for trea- 
ſon, only upon the account of attending Ptolemy to Alex- 
andria, to ſecure payment of a debt. Several others, 
whom he attempted to diſgrace, through the great negli- 
gence of the perſons employed to 'enquire into people's 
characters, he, to his own greater ſhame, found perſect- 
ly innocent ; thoſe whom he charged with living in celi- 
bacy, want of children, or eſtate, proving themſelves to 
be huſbands, parents, and in affluent circumſtances. One 
that was accuſed of an attempt made upon his own life 
by the ſword, ſtripped hiniſelf to let him ſee there was 
not the leaſt mark of violence upon his body. The fol- 
lowing incidents were remarkable in his Cenſorſhip. He 
ordered a ſilver chaiſe, of very ſumptuous workmanſhip, 
and which was expoſed to ſale at the Sigillaria. to be 
purchaſed, and hewed in pieces before his eyes. He pubs; 
liſhed twenty proclamations in one day ; in one of which 
ke adviſed the people, * Since the vintage was very plen- 
tiful, to have their caſks well ſecured at the bung with 
pitch :” And in another he told them, “that nothing 
would ſooner cure the bite of a viper, than the ſap of the 
yew- tree... 


XVII. He undertook only one expedition, and that 
only of ſhort continuance. The triumphal ornamentis 
decreed him by the Senate, he conſidered as below the 
imperial dignity, and was therefore reſolved to have 
the honor of a complete . Fe or this purpoſe, he 
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made choice of the province of Britain, which had never 
been attempted by any ſince Julius Cæſar, and was then 
in an uproar, becauſe the Romans would not reſtore to 


them ſome deſerters from that iſland, Accordingly he ſet 


ſail from Oſtia, but was twice very near being ſunk by 
the boiſterous wind called Circius, upon the coaſt of 
Liguria, and near the iſlands called Stœchades. Making 
therefore his way by land from Maſſilia to Geſſoriacum, 
he thence paſſed over into Britain. A part of the iſland 
ſubmitting, within a few days after his arrival, without 


battle or bloodſhed, he returned to Rome in leſs than fix 
months from the time of his departure, and triumphed in 
the moſt ſolemn manner; to the fight of which, he not only 


permitted ſome governors of provinces to come to town, 
but ſome likewiſe who were in baniſhment. Amongſt 
the ſpoils taken from the enemy, he fixed upon the dome 

of his houſe in the Palatium, a naval crown near the ci- 


vic which was there before, in token of his having paſſ- 
ed, and as it were, conquered the Ocean. Meſſalina his 


wife followed his chariot in a Carpentum“ . Thoſe who 
had attained the honor of triumphal ornaments in the ſame 
war, came after in chariots, the reſt on foot, and clad in 
the robe uſed by the great officers of ſtate. Craſſus Frugi 
was mounted upon a horſe richly accoutred, in an em- 
broidered robe, becauſe this was the ſecond time of his at - 
taining that honor. 


XVIII. He was particularly attentive to the city, and to 
have it well ſupplied with proviſions. A dreadful fire 


* The Carpentum was a carriage, commonly with two 
| wheels, and an arched covering, but ſometimes without a 
covering ; uſed chiefly by matrons, and named, according 
to Ovid, from Carmenta, the mother of Evander, Women 
were prohibited the uſe of it in the ſecond Punic war, by the 
Oppian law, which however was ſoon after repealed. 

3 . happening 
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happening in the Emiliana, which continued ſome time, 
he paſſed two nights in the Diribitorium®'; and the ſol- 
diers and gladiators not being ſufficient to extinguiſh it, 
he ſummoned the eommonalty by the magiſtrates out of 
all the ſtreets in town, to their aſſiſtance. Placing baſ- 
kets full of money before him, he encouraged the people 
to do their utmoſt, declaring, that he would immediately, 
upon the ſpot, reward every one of them — to 
their merit. 

XIX. During a ſcarcity of proviſions, - occaſioned by 
bad crops for ſome years ſucceſſively, he was ſtopped in 
the middle of the Forum by the mob, who attacked 
him with ſuch ſcurrilous reproaches, and pieces of bread, 
that it was with ſome difficulty he at laſt eſcaped by a 
back-door into the palace. He therefore uſed all poſ- 
ſible means to bring proviſions to the city, even in the 
winter. He propoſed to the merchants employed in that 
traffic a ſure profit, by taking upon himſelf any loſs that 
might befall them at ſea; and to ſuch as built ſhips for 
that purpoſe, he granted great privileges, according to 
their reſpeCtive circumſtances: to a citizen of Rome 
he gave an exemption from the penalty of the Papia- 
Poppzan law); to one who had only the privilege of La- 
tium, the freedom of the city ; and to women the right which 
by law belonged to fuch as had four children: which con- 
ſtitutions, regulated by him, are obſerved to this day. 


*The Diribitorium was a houſe begun by Agrippa, and 
finiſhed by Auguſtus, in which ſoldiers were muſtered and 
received their pay. It was alſo a place where, when the 
Romans went to give their votes at the election of magi- 
ſtrates, they were conducted by officers named Diribitores, 
It is poſſible that one and the ſame building juay Rave been 
uſed for both purpoſes. 
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XX. He executed ſeveral projects which were 
rather great than neceſſary. The principal were, an 
aqueduct, which had been begun by Caius, a canal for 
the diſcharge of the Fucine lake, and the harbour of 
Oſtia ; though he knew that one of theſe had by Au- 
guſtus been denied to the Marſians, who frequently ap- 
plied to him upon the ſubject ; and that the other had 
been ſeveral times intended by Julius Czfar, but as often 
abandoned on account of the difficulty of execution. He 
brought to the city the cool and plentiful ſprings of the 
Claudian water, one of which is called Cæruleus, and 
the other Curtius and Albudinus: as likewiſe the river of 
the new Anio in a ſtone canal, and diſpoſed of them in- 
to many fine lakes. He attempted the Fucine Lake, as 
much from the expectation of advantage, as the glory of 
the execution; ſince ſome offered to drain it at their own 
expence, upon condition that they might have a grant of 
the land which it occupied, He completed a canal three 
miles in length, partly by cutting through, and partly 
levelling a mountain, but with great difficulty; thirty 
thouſand men being conſtantly employed in that work 
during eleven years, He formed the harbour at Oſtia, by 
railing to the right and left two prodigious works, with 
a bend into the ſea, making a mole at the entrance in a 
deep water. To ſecure the foundation of the ſuperſtruc- 

ture, he ſunk the veſſel in which the great obeliſk had been 
brought from Egypt; and built upon piles a high tower, 
in imitation of that of Pharos, upon which to fix lights, 
for the direct ion of mariners in the night, 


XXI. He often gave largeſſes to the people, and en- 
tertained them with a great variety of public diverſions, 
not only ſuch as were uſual, and in the uſual places, but 
ſome of new invention, others reviyed from antiquity, 
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and in places where nothing of the kind had ever before 
been exhibited. In the games that he preſented upon the 
opening of Pompey's theatre, which had been burnt, and 
was rebuilt by him, he prefided upon a throne erected 
for him in the Orcheſtra ; having firſt paid his devotions 
in the upper part; then coming down through the middle 
of the Cavea, whilſt all the people kept their ſeats with 
profound filence. He likewiſe exhibited the Secular Games 
under pretence of their having been anticipated by Au- 
guſtus; though he himſelf ſays in his hiſtory, 4 That 
they had been neglected before Auguſtus, who had made 
an exact calculation of the time, and again brought them 
into their former order,” The crier was therefore ridiculed, 
when he invited people in the uſual form, To games 
which no perſon had ever before ſeen, nor ever would 
again;“ when many were ſtill living who had ſeen them; 
and ſome of the players who had formerly ated upon 
the occaſion were now again brought upon the ſtage, 
He likewiſe frequently preſented the Circenſian games in 
the Vatican, ſometimes with a hunting of wild beaſts, 
after every five courſes. He beautified the great Circus 
with marble barriers, and gilded goals, which before were 
of common ſtone and wood, and aſſigned proper places 
for the Senators, who were uſed to fit promiſtuouſly 
with the other ſpectators. Beſides the chariot-races, he 
exhibited there the Trojan game, and wild beaſts from 
Africa, which were encountered by a troop of the horſe- 
guards, with Tribunes, and the commander in chief at 
the head of them: beſides Theſſalian horſe, that drive 
mad bulls round the Circus, leap upon their backs when 
they are tired, and pull them down by the horns to the 
ground. He gave ſhows of gladiators in ſeveral places, 
and of various kinds : an anniverſary one in the Preto- 
rian camp; but without any hunting, or the uſual ap- 
| | paratus : 
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paratus : another as uſual in the Septa ; and in the ſame 
place, another out of the common way, and of a few 
days' continuance only, which he called Sportula ; be- 
cauſe when he was going to preſent it, he informed the 
people by proclamation, ** that he invited them as it were 
to a ſmall ſupper.” Nor was he in any kind of public 
diverſion more free or chearful ; inſomuch that he would, 
with the common people, hold out his left hand, and 
count upon his fingers aloud, the gold pieces preſented 
to ſuch as came off conquerors. He would invite the 
company by earneſt exhortations to be merry ; now and 
then calling them his maſters,” with a mixture of inſi- 
pid, far-fetched jeſts. Thus, when the people called for 
Palumbus “ (a gladiator), he ſaid, He would give them 
one when it was catched.” And the following likewiſe, 
though well-intended, and well-timed, when having with 
great applauſe diſcharged an Eſſedarian, upon the inter- 
ceſſion of his four ſons, he ſent a billet immediately round 
the theatre, to remind the people, + how much it con- 
cerned them to have children, ſince they had before them 
an inſtance, how uſeful they had been to procure favor 
and ſecurity for a gladiator.” He likewiſe repreſented 
in the Field of Mars, the taking and ſacking of a town, 
as alſo the ſurrender of the 'Britiſh kings, and pre- 
fided in his general's cloak. Immediately before the diſ- 
charging of the Fucine lake, he exhibited upon it a naval 
fight. But thoſe on board the fleets crying out, «+ Health 
attend you, noble emperor : dying men ſalute you ;” and 
he replying, © Health attend you too,“ they all refuſed 
to fight upon it, as if by that anſwer he had meant to 
excuſe them. Upon this incident, He was in doubt with 
himſelf whether he ſhould not deſtroy them all by fire 


* A pun upon the name of Palumbus, which ſignifies a 
wood-pigeon. 


and 
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and ſword. At laſt leaping from his ſeat, running along 
the fide of the lake, and reeling to a ridiculous degree, 
he, partly by fair words, and partly by reproaches, per- 
ſuaded them to engage. One of the fleets was from Si- 
cily, the other from Rhodes; conſiſting each of twelve 
ſhips of war, of three banks of oars. The ſignal of 
charge was given by a filver Triton, raiſed by mecha- 
niſm. | ; 


XXII. Wich regard to religion, the management of af- 

fairs both civil and military, and the condition of the ſeve- 
ral Orders of the people at home and abroad, ſome uſages 
he corrected, others which had been laid aſide he revived, 
and ſome regulations he introduced entirely new. In 
chooſing 'new prieſts into the ſeveral companies of them, 
he nominated none but upon oath. As often as an earth- 
quake happened in the city, he never failed to ſummon 
the people together by the Prætor, and appoint holidays 
for religious worſhip. And upon the ſight of any omi- 
nous bird in the city or Capitol, he iſſued an order for pub- 
lic prayers, the words of which, by virtue of his office 
of high- prieſt, after an exhortation to the people from the 
Roſtra, he repeated before them, for them to join in, 
all common mechanics and ſlaves being firſt ordered to 


XXIII. The courts of judicature, which had formerly 
been uſed to ſit only ſome months in the ſummer, and 
ſome in winter, he ordered, for the diſpatch of buſineſs, 
to ſit the whole year round. The juriſdiction in matters 
of truſt, which uſed to be granted annually by ſpecial - 
_ commiſſion to certain magiſtrates, and in the city only, 
he granted in perpetuity, and the ſame to the provinces 
likewiſe. He repealed a clauſe added by Tiberius to the 
Papia-Poppæan law, as if men of ſixty years of age 

were 
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were incapable of begetting children. He ordered that 
orphans ſhould have guardians appointed them by the 


Conſuls; and that thoſe who were baniihed from any 

province by the chief magiſtrate, ſhould be debarred from 
coming into the city, or any part of Italy. He inflicted 
upon ſome a new ſart of baniſhment, by forbidding them 
to ſtir above three miles from Rome. When any affair 
of importance came before the Senate, he uſed to ſit be- 
twixt the two Conſuls upon the tribune-bench. He ar- 


rogated to himſelf the power of granting licence to tra- 


vel out of Italy, which before had belonged to the Se- 
nate. ö | g 


XXIV. He likewiſe granted the Conſular ornaments 
to his procurators called Ducenarii. From ſuch as de- 
clined the Senatorian dignity, he took away that of the 
Equeſtrian ; though he had in'the beginning of his reign 
declared, that he would elect no man into the Senate that 


was not the great-grandſon of a Roman Senator. Vet 


he gave the Latus Clavus to the ſon of a freedman, up- 
on condition that he ſhould be adopted by a Roman 
knight. Being afraid however of incurring cenſure by 
ſuch an act, he informed the public, that his anceſtor 
Appius Cæcus, the Cenſor, had elected the ſons of freed- 
men into the Senate; for he was ignorant, it ſeems, that 


in the times of Appius, and a long while after, perſons 


manumiſed were not called Libertini, but their ſons that 


' were free-born. Inſtead of the expence which the Quæſ- 


fors were obliged to be at, for the paving of the high- 
ways, he ordered them to give the people a ſhow of gla- 
diators ; and diveſting them of the provinces of the Oſtian 
and Gallic coaſt, he reſtored to them the charge of the 
treaſury, which, ſince the time it was taken from them, 
had been managed by the Prætors, or thoſe who had for- 


1 been He gave che triumphal ornaments o 
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Silanus, contracted to his daughter, though he was under 
age; but to elder people in ſuch numbers, and ſo eaſily, 
that he was unanimouſly. addreſſed by all the legions © to 
grant his Conſular lieutenants the triumphal ornaments 
with their commiſſions, to prevent their engaging in un- 
neceſſary wars.” He gave A. Plautius the honor of an 
ovation, and meeting him at his entering the city, walked 
-with him into the Capitol, and back again. And he al- 
lowed Gabinius Secundus, upon his conqueſt of the 
Chauci, a nation of Germany, to aſume the n 
of —— 


XXV. His management, with regard to the promotion 
of the Equeſtrian Order in the army, was this. After 
the command of a battalion, he granted that of the horſe 
in a legion, and ſubſequently the commiſſion of a Tri- 
bune. He raiſed a body of militia, which he called Sx- 
pernumeraries, who, though only nominal ſoldiers, yet 
received pay. He procured an act of the Senate to pro- 
hibit all ſoldiers from attending Senators at their houſes, 
in the way of reſpect and compliment. He confiſcated 
the eſtates of all freedmen who preſumed to take upon 
them the Equeſtrian dignity. Such of them as were un- 
grateful to their patrons, and were complained of by 
them, he reduced to their former condition of ſlavery ; 
and declared to their advocates, that he would never give 
judgment againſt their freedmen, in any ſuit at law which 
they might happen to have with them. Some perſons 
having expoſed their ſick ſlaves, who were in a languith- 
ing condition, in the iſland of Æſculapius, becauſe of 
the tediouſneſs of their cure ; he declared all who were 
ſo expoſed perfectly free, never more, if they ſhould re- 
cover, to return to their former ſervitude : and that if 
any one choſe rather to kill than expoſe a ſlave, he ſhould, 


in that caſe, be liable to a proſecution for murder. He 
125 8 9 
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publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding all travellers to paſs 
through the towns of Italy any otherwiſe than on foot, 
or in a litter or chair. He quartered a battalion of ſol- 
diers at Puteoli, and another at Oſtia, to be in readineſs 
againſt any accidents from fire, He forbid foreigners the 
uſe of ſuch Roman names as were appropriated to families. 
Thoſe who falſely pretended to the freedom of Rome, 
he beheaded in the field of Eſquiliæ. He returned to 
the Senate the provinces of Achaia and Macedonia, which 
Tiberius had taken under his own care. He took from 
the Lycians their liberty, to puniſh them for their civil 
diſſenſions; but reſtored to the Rhodians their freedom, 
upon their repentance for their former miſdemeanors. 
He abſolved from the payment of all taxes for ever, 
the Ilienſians, as being the founders of the Roman 
people ; reciting upon the occaſion a letter in Greek, 
from the Senate and people of Rome to king Seleu- 
cus, in which they promiſed him their friendſhip and 
alliance, provided that he would grant their kinſmen 
the Ilienſians an immunity from all burdens. He baniſh- 
ed from Rome all the Jews, who were continually mak- 
ing diſturbances at the inſtigation of one Chreſtus. He 
allowed the ambaſſadors of the Germans to fit at the pub- 
lic diverſions in the ſeats aſſigned to the Senators, being 
induced to this indulgence by the frankneſs and aſſurance 
of their behaviour. For having been ſeated amongſt the 
common people, upon obſerving the ambaſſadors from 
Parthia and Armenia ſitting with the Senators, they went 
over to them, as being, they ſaid, no way inferior to 
them in point either of merit or quality. The ſavage 
religion of the Druids, which had only been forbidden 
the citizens of Rome, during the reign of Auguſtus, he 
utterly aboliſhed. On the other hand, he endeavored 
to transfer the Eleuſinian myſteries from Attica to Rome. 
He likewiſe ordered the remple of Venus Erycina in Si- 

6 cily, 
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cily, which was old and in a ruinous condition, to be 
repaired at the public expence. He concluded treaties 
with foreign princes in the Forum, with the ſacrifice of a 
ſow, and the form of words uſed by the heralds in for- 
mer times. But in theſe and other chings, and indeed the 
greater part of his adminiſtration, he acted not ſo much 
by himſelf, as by the influence of his wives and freed- 
men; being for the moſt part directed in ET to 
their intereſts and humor., 


XXVI. He was, at a very early age, contracted to 
two wives, /Emilia Lepida, the grand-daughter of Au- 
guſtus, and Livia Medullina, who had the cognomen of 
Camilla, and was deſcended from the old Dictator Ca- 
millus. The former he divorced in a ſtate of virginity, 
becauſe her parents had incurred the diſpleaſure of Au- 
guſtus; and the latter died of ſickneſs upon the day fixed 
for their nuptials. He next married Plautia Urgulanilla, 
whoſe father had enjoyed the honor of a triumph; and 
ſoon after Alia Pætina, the daughter of a man of Con- 
ſular rank. But he divorced them both: Pætina, upon 
ſome frivolous offence ; and Urgulanilla, for ſcandalous 
lewdneſs, and the ſuſpicion of murder. After them he 
took in marriage Valeria Meſſalina, the daughter of Bar- 
batus Meſſala, his couſin. But finding that, beſides hier 
other ſhameful debaucheries, ſhe had married C. Silius, 
the document relative to her fortune being formally ſign- 
ed, as uſual, in the preſence of Auſpices, he put her to 
death. Then ſummoning his guards into his preſence, 
he made to them this declaration: As I have been ſo 
unhappy in my marriages, I am reſolved to continue in 
future a widower ; and if I ſhould not, I give you leave 
to ſtab me.“ He was however unable to perſiſt in this 
reſolution ; for he began immediately to think of another 
wife ; and of * back again Pætina, whom he had 

formerly 
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| formerly divorced; as alſo Lollia Paullina, who had been 
married to Caius Cæſar. But being enticed by the arts 
of Agrippina, the daughter of his brother Germanicus, 
upon the occaſion of that familiar dalliance which their 
near relation admitted, he induſtriouſly procured a mem 
ber of the Senate, at the next meeting, to declare it to 
be his opinion, that they ſhould oblige the emperor to 
marry Agrippina, as a meaſure highly conducive to the 
public good ; and that all others ought to be allowed the 
liberty of ſuch matches, which until that time had been 
conſidered as inceſtuous. In leſs than twenty-four hours 
after this he married her. No perſon was found, how- 
ever, to follow the example, excepting one freedman, 
and a Centurion of the firſt rank, at the ſolemnization of 
whoſe nuptials, both he and Agrippina attended. 


XXVII. He had children by three wives: by Urgu- 
lanilla, Druſus and Claudia; by Pztina, Antonia ; and 
by Meſſalina, Octavia, and a ſon, whom at firſt he 
called Germanicus, but afterwards Britannicus. He loſt 
Druſus while a minor, at Pompeii, being choaked with 
a pear, which in play he toſſed up into the air, and 
catched upon its deſcent in his mouth. He had but a few 
days before concluded a match betwixt him and one of 
Sejanus's daughters: for which reaſon, I am ſurpriſed that 
ſome authors ſhould ſay he loſt his life by the treachery 
of Sejanus. Claudia, who was indeed the daughter of 
Boter his freed-man, though ſhe was born five months 
before his divorcing her mother, he ordered to be thrown 
naked at her door. He married Antonia to Cn. Pompey the 
Great *, afterwards to Fauſtus Sylla, both youths of very 


It would ſeem from this paſſage, that the cegnomen of © the 
Great” had now been reſtored to the deſcendents of Cn. 


Pompey who had firſt obtained that appellation, 
| / noble 
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noble parentage : Octavia to his ſtep-ſon Nero, after ſhe 
had been contracted to Silanus. Britannicus was born 
upon the twentieth day of his reign, and in his ſecond 
Conſulſhip. He would often hold him in his arms, and 
recommend him to the favor of the ſoldiers; and he 
would likewiſe to the common people in the theatre, ' ſet- 
ting him upon his lap, or before him, whilſt he was as 
yet but very little, and would join in their acclamations, 
and good wiſhes in his behalf. Of his ſons-in-law, he 
adopted Nero. He not only diſmiſſed from his favor 
both Pompey and Silanus, but put them to death. 


XXVIII Amongſt his freedmen, the greateſt favo- 
rite was the eunuch Poſides, whom, in his Britiſh triumph, 
he preſented with the Haſta Pura, as he did likewiſe ſe- 
veral others of the army. Next to him, if not equal, 
in favor was Felix *, whom he not only dignified with a 
command both of foot and horſe in the troops, but made 
governor of Judea; and he became, in conſequence of his 
elevation, the huſband of three queens. Another favo- 
rite was Harpocras, to whom he granted the privilege of 
uſing a chair in the city, and of entertaining the people with 
public diverſions. In this claſs was likewiſe Polybius who 


* This is the Felix mentioned in the twenty- ſourth chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Apoſtles ; who, when St. Paul ſpoke 
of “j aſtice and temperance, and the judgment to come, trem- 
bled.” Whether his agitation aroſe from any compunction 


of mind, for having been concerned in the dark and bloody 
tranſactions which paſſed at the court of Claudius, it is im- 


poſſible to determine. His fortune, however, in marrying 
three queens, was extraordinary ; and to the completion of it, 
he ſeems to have only wanted what the ſame apoſtle benevo- 
lently wiſhed to Feſtus, his ſucceſſor in the government of 
Judea. 


D d aſſiſted 
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aſſiſted him in his ſtudies, and had often the honor to walk 
betwixt the two Conſuls. But above all others, Narciſſus 
his ſecretary, and Pallas the comptroller of his houſehold, 
were highly in favor with him. Theſe he not only ſut- 
fered to be honored, by a decree of the Senate, with im- 
menſe preſents, but with Quæſtorian and Prætorian or- 
naments. So much did he indulge them in amaſſing trea- 
ſure, and plundering the public, that, upon his complain- 
ing once of the lowneſs of his exchequer, ſome perſons 
made the remark, that * It would be full enough, if 
thoſe two freedmen of his would but take him into part- 
nerſhip with them.” 


XXIX. Being entirely governed by theſe men, and 
his wives, as I have already ſaid, he was a tool to the 
purpoſes of others, rather than a prince. He diſtributed 
offices, or the command of armies, pardoned or puniſhed, 
according as it ſuited their intereſts, their paſſions, or 
their caprice ; and for the moſt part, without perceiving, 
or being ſenſible of what he did. Not to recount parti- 
cularly every inferior tranſaction relative to the revoca- 
tion of grants, the reverſion of judicial deciſions, the 
preſenting him with falſe patents of offices to ſign, or 
the bare-faced alteration of them after ſigning ; he put 
to death Appius Silanus, the father of his ſon-in-law ; 
and the two Julias, the daughters of Druſus and Germa- 
nicus, without any poſitive proof of the crimes with 
which they were charged, or ſo much as permitting them 
to make any defence. He acted in the ſame manner to- 
»-ards Cn. Pompey, the huſband of his elder daughter, 
and L. Silanus, who was contracted to the younger. 
Pompey was ſtabbed in the act of unnatural lewdneis 
with a favorite paramour. Silanus was obliged to quit 
the office of Prætor upon the fourth of the Calends of 

* | January, 
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January, and to kill himſelf in the beginning of the year 
following, upon the very day when Claudius and Agrip- 
pina were married. He condemned to death five and 
thirty Senators, and above three hundred Roman knights, 
with ſo little attention to what he did, that when a Cen- 
turion brought him word of the execution of a man of 
Conſular rank, who was one of the number, and told 


him that he had executed his order, he declared, he 


had ordered no ſuch thing, but that he approved of it;“ 
becauſe his freedman, it ſeems, had ſaid, the ſoldiers 
did nothing more than their duty, in running of their 
own accord to revenge the emperor upon his enemies. But 
it is beyond all belief, that he himſelf, at the marriage 
of Meſſalina with the adulterous Silius, ſhould ſign the 
writings relative to her dowry ; induced, as is ſaid, by a 
pretence, that the tranſaction was meant only to divert 
and transfer upon another that danger, which, from ill- 
boding omens, ſeemed to threaten himſelf. 


XXX. Either ſlanding or ſitting, but eſpecially when 
he lay aſleep, he had a majeſtic and graceful appearance; 
for he was tall, but not ſlender. His grey locks became 
him well, and he had a fat neck. But his hams were 
feeble, and failed him in walking; and his action, whe- 
ther in mirth or buſineſs, was very ungraceful. Flis 
laughter was unbecoming, and his paſſion yet more o ; 
for then he would froth at the mouth, and his noſe would 
drop. He had beſides a ſtammering in his ſpeech, and a 
tremulous motion of the head, at all times, but particu- 


larly when he was engaged in action, were it ever ſo 
little. 


XXXI. Though in the former part of his life he was 


valetudinary, yet, after his advancement to the empire, he 
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enjoyed a good ſtate of health, except only that he was 
ſubject to a pain of the ſtomach. In a fit of this com- 
plaint, he ſzid, he had thoughts of killing himſelf, 


XXXII. In his convivial entertainments he was no 
leſs frequent than ſplendid, and commonly gave them in 
places ſo very ſpacious, that it was uſual with him to 
have fix hundred gueſts at his table. Upon his feaſting 
cloſe by the trench made for draining the Fucine Lake, 
he narrowly eſcaped being drowned ; the water at its 
diſcharge ruſhing out with ſuch violence, that it over- 
flowed the canal. At ſupper, he had always his own 
children, with thoſe of ſeveral of the nobility, who, ac- 
cording to an ancient cuſtom, ſat at the feet of the 
couches, One of his gueſts having been ſuſpeCted of 
ſtealing a gold cup, he invited him again the next day, 
but ſerved him with an earthen jug. It is faid too that 
he intended to publiſh a prociamation, “allowing to all 
people the liberty of giving vent to any diſtention from. 
flatulence, at table, upon hearing of a perſon, whoſe 
modeſty, in a reſtraint of that nature, had like to have 


coſt him his life *. 


XXXIII. He would eat and drink very heartily at 
any time, or in any place. As he was fitting for the 
trial of cauſes in the Forum of Auguſtus, upon ſmelling 
the dinner which was preparing for the Salii t, in the 

temple 


X Hiſtory bluſhes in recording anecdotes offenſive to de- 

licacy : but truth and juſtice require that the names of thoſe 
princes ſhould be ſtigmatized through all ages, who have de- 
graded the throne by their folly, as much as they have pol- 
luted it by their crimes, 


+ The Sali were the prieſts of Mars, twelve in number, 
| and 
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temple of Mars adjoining, he quitted the bench, and went 
to partake of the feaſt with the prieſts. He ſcarcely ever 
left the table, until he was thoroughly crammed and 
drunk; when he would immediately fall afleep, lying 
upon his back with his mouth- open. While in this con- 
dition, a feather was put down his throat, to make him 
diſgorge again. Upon compoſing himſelf to reſt, his 
ſleep was ſhort, and he uſually awaked before midnight ; 
but he would ſometimes flcep in the day-time, and that 
even upon the bench ; ſo that the advocates often found 
it difficult to awake him, though they raiſed their voices 
for that purpoſe. In reſpect of women he was extremely 
libidinous, but never betrayed any unnatural paſſion for 
the other ſex, He was fond of gaming, and publiſhed a 
book upon the ſubject. He even uſed to play as he rode 
in his chariot; having the tables ſo fitted, that the game 
was not diſturbed by the motion of the carriage. 


RXXIV. The ſavage cruelty of his diſpoſition was 


and inſtituted by Numa. Their dreſs was an embroidered 
tunic, bound with a girdle ornamented with braſs. They 
had on their head a conical cap, of a conſiderable height; a 
ſword by their ſide ; in their right hand, a ſpear or rod, and 
in their left, one of the Ancilia, or ſhields of Mars. On ſo- 
lemn occaſions, they uſed to go to the Capitol, through the 
Forum and other public parts of the city, dancing and ſing- 
ing ſacred ſongs, ſaid to have been compoſed by Numa; 
which, in the time of Horace, could hardly be underſtood by 
any one, even the prieſts themſelves. The moſt ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion of the Salii was on the firſt of March, in commemo- 
ration of the time when the ſacred ſhield was believed to 
have fallen from heaven, in the reign of Numa. After their 
proceſſion, they had a ſplendid entertainment, the luxury of 
which was proverbial, 
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evident upon. many occaſions, both of great and ſmall 
conſideration. When any ſuſpected perſon was to be 
put to the torture, or any criminal puniſhed for parricide, 
he was impatient for the execution, and would have it 
performed before his eyes. When he was at Tibur, being 
deſirous of ſeeing an example of the old way of putting 
malefactors to death, ſome were immediately tied to a 
ſtake for the purpoſe ; but there being no executioner to 
be had at the place, he ſent for one from Rome, and 
waited for his coming until night. In any ſhow of gla- 
diators, preſented either by himſelf or others, if any of 
the combatants happened to fall, he ordered them to be 
| butchered; eſpecially the Retiarii, that he might ſee their 
faces in the agonies of death. Two gladiators happen» 
ing to kill each other, he immediately ordered ſome little 
knives to be made of their ſwords for his own uſe. He 
took great pleaſure in ſeeing men engage with wild beaſts, 
and the combatants that performed their parts at noon. 
He would therefore come to the theatre by break of day, 
and at noon would diſmiſs the people to dinner, but con- 
tinue ſitting himſelf ; and befides ſuch as were devoted 
to that ſanguinary fate, he would match others with the 
beaſts, or one another, upon flight or ſudden occaſions ; 
as, for inſtance, the carpenters and their aſſiſtants, if a 
machine, or any piece of work in which they had been 
employed about the theatre, did not anſwer the purpoſe 
for which it had been intended. To this deſperate kind 
of encounter he forced one of his nomenclators, and, what 
was an aggravation of the cruelty, in the incommodious 
habit of the toga. 


XXXV. But the characteriſtics moſt predominant in 
him were fear and diſtruſt. In the beginning of his 
reign, though he much affected a modeſt and humble 

appearance, 
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appearance, as has been already obſerved, yet he durſt 
not venture himſelt at an entertainment without his guard 
of lances to attend him, and ſoldiers to wait upon him 
at table. He never viſited a ſick perfon, until the cham- 
ber had been firſt ſearched, and the bed and bedding tho- 
roughly examined. At other times, all perſons who came 
to pay their reſpects to him were ſtrictly ſearched, by 
officers appointed for that purpoſe ; nor was it until after 
a long time, and with much difficulty, that he was pre- 
vailed upon to excuſe women, boys, and girls, from the 
rude handling they underwent upon thoſe occaſions, or 
ſuffer their attendants or writing-maſters to keep their 
caſes for pens and ſtyles, which uſed to be taken from 
them. When Camillus entered upon his deſign againſt 
him, not doubting but he might be terrified out of his 
Imperial dignity, without a war, he wrote to him a ſcur- 
rilous, petulant, and threatening letter, deſiring him to 
refign the government, and betake himſelf to a private 
life. Upon receiving this requiſition, he ſummoned to- 
gether the principal men of the city, to conſult with them 
whether he ought, not to comply, 


XXXVI. He was ſo much alarmed with the rumor, 
though without any ſufficient foundation, of conſpira- 
cies formed againſt him, that he thought of immediately 
abdicating the government. And when, as I have re- 
lated, a man with a ſword was diſcovered near him, as he 
was at ſacrifice, he inſtantly convoked the Senate by the 
public criers, and with tears and diſmal exclamations 
lamented his condition, that could be ſecure in no place ; 
and for a long time after, abſtained from appearing in 
public. He withdrew his violent paſhon for Meſſalina, 
not ſo much upon account of the baſeneſs of her beha- 


viour towards him, as from an apprehenſion of danger ; 
Dd 4 believing 
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believing that ſhe had a deſign to raiſe Silius her gallant 
to the imperial dignity. Upon this occaſion, he ran in a 
great fright, and a very ſhameful manner, to the camp, 
aſking all the way he went, „if his government was 
ſecure,” 


XXXVII. The moſt trifling ſuſpicion, even of a per- 
ſon the moſt contemptible, never failed to throw him into 
a panic, and was with him a ſufficient reaſon for pro- 
ceeding to puniſhment, as neceſſary to his own ſecurity, 
A man who had a ſuit to come before him, at his waiting 
upon him, took him aſide, and told him he dreamt that 
he was murdered; and preſently after, when his adverſary 
came to preſent a narrative of his caſe to the emperor, as 
if he had diſcovered the murderer, he told him that was 
the perſon; upon which, as if ſeized in the attempt, he 
was hurried away to execution. We are informed, that 
Appius Silanus was taken off in the ſame manner, by a 
contrivance betwixt Meſſalina and Narcifſus. The lat- 
ter burſt into his Jord's chamber before day, apparently 
in great tright, and told him he had dreamt that Appius 
Silanus had murdered him. The empreſs, upon this, af- 
fecting a great ſurpriſe, declared ſhe had the like dream 
for ſeveral nights ſucceſſively. Preſently after, word being 
brought in, that Appius was come to court, who had 
received orders the preceding day to be there at that 
time, as if the truth of the dream was ſufficiently con- 
firmed by his appearance at that juncture, he was imme- 
diately ordered to be proſecuted and put to death. The 
day following Claudius related the whole affair to the 
Senate, and acknowledged his great obligation to his 
| freedman for watching even in his ſleep for his ſecurity, 


XXXVIII. Senſible of his being ſubje to paſſion and 
| reſentment, 
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reſentment, he excuſed himſelf on this head by a proclay 
mation, aſſuring the public, „that the former ſhould be 
ſhort and harmleſs, and the latter never without good 
cauſe.” Aſter he had very ſeverely reprimanded the Oſti- 
enſians for not ſending ſome boats to meet him upon 
his entering the month of the Tiber, and as if he intended 
to expo e them to the reſentment of the public on that 
account, he wrote to Rome that he had been treated as 
a private perſon ; yet he immediately pardoned them, and 
in a way that had the appearance of making them ſatis- 
faction, or begging pardon for ſome injury he had done 
them. Some people that addreſſed him unſeaſonably in 
public, he puſhed away with his own hand. He lixewiſe 
baniſhed one who had been ſecretary to a Quæſtor, and 
a Senator who had been Prætor, unheard and innocent : 
the former only becauſe he had apyeared in great heat 
againſt him, before he came to be emperor; and the other, 
becauſe in his Ædileſhip he had fined ſome tenants of 
his, for ſelling dreſſed victuals contrary to law; and or- 
dered a bailiff of his that interpoſed in the affair to be 
whipped. On this account likewiſe he took from the 
Adiles the juriſdiction they had over victualling-houſes. 
He refrained not from mentioning his own folly, and de- 
clared inſome ſhort ſpeeches which he publiibed, that 
he had only counterfeited himſelf a fool in the reign of 
Caius, becauſe otherwiſe it would have been impoſſible 
to have eſcaped, and arrive at. the ſtation in which he 
then was, He could not however gain public credit to 
this declaration : for a ſhort time after, a book was pub- 
liſhed under the title of « The Reſurrection of Fools,” 
the deſign of which was to ſhow «that no body ever 
counterfeited folly,” 


XXXIX. Amongſt other things, people admired in 
| him 
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him his forgetfulneſs and want of thought; or, to expreſs 
it in Greek, his uerewpia and ag. Placing himſelf at ta- 
ble a little after he had put Meſſalina to death, he enquired, 
« Why don't the empreſs come?” Many of thoſe whom 
he had condemned to death, he ordered the day after to be 
invited to his table, and to game with him, and ſent ta 
reprimand them as ſluggardly fellows for making no more 
haſte, When he was about his inceſtuous marriage 
with Agrippina, he was perpetually calling her, „My 
daughter, my nurſling, born and brought up upon my 
lap.” And when he was going to adopt Nero, as if he 
was not ſufficiently cenſured ſor adopting his ſon- in law, 
when he had a ſon of his own come to years of maturity; 
he now and then declared publicly, “that nobody had 
ever been taken by adoption into the Claudian family.“ 


XL. He frequently appeared ſo careleſs in what he 
ſaid, and ſo inattentive to circumſtances, that it was be- 
lieved he never reflected who he himſelf was, or amongſt 
whom, or at what time, or in what place he ſpoke. Upon 
a debate in the Senate relative to the butchers and vintners, 
he cried out, I beg of you to know who can live 
without a bit of meat?” He recounted to them the great 

plenty of old taverns, from which he himſelf uſed for- 
merly to have his wine. Amongſt other reaſons of his 
favoring with his intereſt a certain perſon who ſtood can- 
didate for the Quzſtorſhip, he adduced this as one, His 
father once gave me, very ſeaſonably, a draught of cold 
water when I was ſick.” Upon his bringing a woman 
as an evidence in ſome cauſe before the Scnate, he ex- 
preſſed himſelf in theſe words This woman was my 
mother's freedwoman and dreſſer, but the always con- 
ſidered me as her patron ; and this I ſay, becauſe there 


are ſome ſtill in my family that. do not look upon me as 
ſuch,” 
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ſuch.” The Oſtienſians addreſſing him in open court 
with a petition, he flew into a rage at them, and faid, 
I have no reaſon to oblige you: if any one elſe is free 
to act as he pleaſes, ſurely I am.” The following ex- 
preſſions he had in his mouth every day, and at all hours 
and ſeaſons: + What! do you take me for a Theogonius?”? 
And in Greek, Speak, but do not touch me;“ beſides 
many other familiar ſentences, below the dignity of a pri- 
vate perſon, much more of an emperor, who was not 
deficient either in eloquence or learning, as having ap- 


plied himſelf very cloſely to the liberal ſciences, 


XI. By the encouragement of Titus Livius, and with 
the aſſiſtance of Sulpicius Flavus, he attempted at an early 
age the compoſition of a hiſtory ; and having called to- 
gether a numerous auditory, to hear and give their judge- 
ment upon it, he read it over with much difficulty, and 
after ſeveral interruptions from himſelf, For when he 
had begun, a great laugh being raiſed amongſt the com- 
pany, upon the breaking of ſeveral benches by the weight 
of a fat over-grown man, after the confuſion was over, 
he could not forbear from burſting out into a violent fit 
of laughter, at the remembrance of the accident. During 
his reign likewiſe he wrote a great deal, which he con- 
ſtantly had rehearſed to his friends by a reader. He began | 
his hiſtory after the death of Cæſar the Dictator: but af- 
terwards he came lower down, and commenced at the 
concluſion of the civil wars; becauſe he found he could 
not ſpeak with freedom, and a due regard to truth, con- 
cerning the latter period, having been often: reproved for 
his freedom, both by his mother and grandmother, Upon 
the former ſubject, he left two books, but of the latter 
one and forty. He compiled likewiſe the hiſtory “of 
his own life,“ in eight books, full of impertinence, but in 


no 
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no bad ſtyle; as alſo * A Defence of Cicero againſt the 
Books of Aſinius Gallus,” which diſcovered a conſiderable 
degree of learning. He beſides invented three new let- 
ters, and added them to the former alphabet, as highly ne- 
ceſſary. On this ſubject, he publiſhed a book, whilſt he 
was as yet but a private perſon. After his advancement 
to the empire, he introduced them into common uſe ; and 
that kind of writing is ſtill extant in many books, regii- 
ters, and inſcriptions upon buildings, 


XLII. He applied himſelf with no leſs attention to the 
ſtudy of Grecian literature, declaring upon all occaſions 
his love of that language, and the excellency of it. A 
ſtranger once holding a diſcourſe both in Greek and 
Latin, he replied to him in thoſe words; “ Since you 
are ſkilled in both our tongues.” And recommend- 
ing Achaia to the favor of the Senate, he ſaid, “ have 
a particular attachment to that province, upon account of 
our common ſtudies.” He often harangued in that lan- 
guage, before the Senate, by way of anſwer to ambaſ- 
ſadors. Upon the bench he frequently made uſe of the 
_ verſes of Homer. When at any time he had revenged 
himſelf upon an enemy or a conſpirator, he ſcarcely ever 
gave.to the Tribune upon the guard, who had come to 
him according to cuſtom for the word, any other than 


this: 
Ard erahu¹ααẽaa ore Tis TpoTECY XANET AN 
* 


When outrage loud demands the vengeful blow, 
Tis glorious juſtice to o'erwhelm the foe. 


To conclude, he wrote ſome hiſtories likewiſe in Greek, 
as twenty books of the Tuſcan affairs, eight of the Car- 
thaginian 3 upon account of which another muſeum was 


added 
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added to the old one at Alexandria, called by his name. 
At the ſame time, an order was iſſued, that, upon certain 
days every year, his Tuſcan hiſtory ſhould be read over 
in one of theſe, and his Carthaginian in the other, as in 
an auditory, each of them by their ſeveral readers in 


. turns, 


XLIII. Towards the cloſe of his life, he gave ſome 
manifeſt indications of repenting of his marriage with 
Agrippina, and his adoption of Nero. For ſome of his 
freedmen taking notice of his having condemned the day 
before a woman accuſed of adultery, and applauding him 
for it, he obſerved to them, It has been my misfortune 
to light upon wives that have all been unfaithful to my 
bed: but they ſhall not all go unpuniſhed.“ Now and 
then when Britannicus came in his way, he would em- 
brace him tenderly, and expreſs a deſire © that he might 
grow apace, and receive from him an account of all his 
ations :” uſing a Greek expreſſion, the ſenſe of which 
is, He that has wounded will heal thee.” And intend- 
ing to give him the manly habit, whilſt he was yet under 
age, and a tender youth, becauſe his ſtature would allow 
of it, he added, I do fo, that the Roman people may 
have a genuine Cæſar.“ 


XLIV. Not long after he made his will, and had it 
ſigned by all the magiſtrates as witneſſes. But he was 
prevented from going farther by Agrippina, whom, be- 
ſides alarms, her own guilty conſcience, and ſeveral in- 
formers, accuſed of a variety of crimes. It 1s agreed that 
he was taken off by poiſon ; but where, and by whom 
adminiſtered, remains an uncertainty. Some authors ſay 
that it was given him as he was feaſting with the prieſts 
in the Capitol, by the eunuch Halotus his taſter. Others 

ſay 
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ſay by Agrippina, at his own table, in a muſhroom, a 
thing of which he was very fond. The accounts of what 
followed are likewiſe different. Some relate that he in- 
ſtantly became ſpeechleſs, was racked with pain through 
the night, and died about day-break ; others, that at firſt 
he fell into a ſound ſleep; and afterwards his ſtomach 
heaving, he threw up the whole, but had another doſe 
given him; whether in water-gruel, under pretence of re- 
freſhment after his diſcharge, or in a clyſter, as if deſigned 
to relieve his bowels, is likewiſe uncertain. 
f 

XLV. His death was concealed until every thing was 
ſettled relative to his ſucceſſor. Accordingly vows were 
made for his recovery, and comedians were brought to 
count to divert him, as was pretended, at his own deſire, 
He died upon the third of the Ides of October, in the 
Conſulſhip of Afinius Marcellus, and Acilius Aviola, in 
the ſixty-fourth year of his age, and fourteenth of his 
reign. His funeral was celebrated with all the magnifi- 
cence uſual upon ſuch an occaſion, and he himſelf ranked 
amongſt the Gods. This honor was taken from him by 
Nero, but reſtored by Veſpaſian. | 


XLVI. The chief preſages of his death were the ap- 
pearance of a comet, the deſtruction of his father Druſus's 
monument by lightning, and the death of moſt of the ma- 
giſtrates of all denominations that year. It appears from 
ſeveral circumſtances, that he was ſenſible of his ap- 
proaching diſſolution, and made no ſecret of it. For 
when he nominated the Conſuls, he appointed none to fill 
that office beyond the month in which he died. At the 
laſt aſſembly of the Senate in which he made his appear- 
ance, he earneſtly exhorted his two ſons to a good agree- 
ment betwixt themſelves, and with importunate entreaties 

recommended 
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recommended the protection of their youth to the houſe, 
And the laſt time he ſat in judgement, he repeatedly de- 
clared in open court, That he was now arrived at the 
laſt ſtage of mortality,” whilſt all who heard it expreſſed 
their abhorrence of the omen. 


THE violent death of Caligula afforded the Romans a 
freſh opportunity to have aſſerted the liberty of their 
country ; but the conſpirators had concerted no plan, by 
which they ſhould proceed upon the aſſaſſination of that 
tyrant; and the indeciſion of the Senate, in a debate of 
two days, on ſo ſudden an emergency, gave time for the 
caprice of the ſoldiers to interpoſe in the ſettlement of the 
government. By an accident the moſt fortuitous, a man 
devoid of all pretenſions to perſonal merit, ſo weak in 
underſtanding, as to be the common ſport of the empe- 
ror's houſehold, and an object of contempt even to his 
own kindred; this man, in the hour of military inſolence, 
was nominated by the ſoldiers as ſucceſſor to the Roman 
throne. Not yet in poſſeſſion of the public treaſury, 
which perhaps was exhauſted, he could not immediately 
reward the ſervices of his electors with a pecuniary gra- 
tification; but he promiſed them a largeſs of fifteen thou- 
ſand ſeſterces a man, upwards of a hundred and forty 
pounds ſterling ; and as we meet with no account of any 
ſubſequent diſcontents in the army, we may juſtly con- 
clude that the promiſe was ſoon after fulfilled. This 
tranſaction laid the foundation of that military deſpotiſm, 
which, through many ſucceeding ages, convulſed the Ro- 
man empire. 


Beſides the- interpoſition of the ſoldiers upon this occa- 
on, 
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fion, it appears that the populace at Rome were extreme- 
ly clamorous for the government of a ſingle perſon, and 
for that of Claudius in particular. This partiality for a 
monarchical government proceeded from two cauſes, 
The commonalty, from their obſcure ſituation, were al- 
ways the leaſt expoſed to oppreſſion, under a tyrannical 
prince. They had likewiſe evex been remarkably fond of 
ſtage-plays and public ſhows, with which, as well as with 
ſcrambles, aud donations of bread and other victuals, the 
preceding emperor had frequently gratified them. They 
had therefore leſs to fear, and more to hope, from the 
government of a ſingle perſon than any other claſs of 
Roman citizens. With Tegard to their partiality for 
Claudius, it may be accounted for partly from the low 
habits of life to which he had been addicted, in conſe- 
quence of which many of them were familiarly acquaint- 
ed with him; and this circumſtance likewiſe encreaſed 
their hope of deriving ſome advantage from his acceſ- 
ſion. Excluſive of all theſe conſiderations, it is highly 
probable that the populace was inſtigated in favor of 
Claudius by the artifices of his freedmen, perſons of mean 
extraction, by whom he was afterwards entirely govern- 
ed, and who, upon, ſuch an occaſion, would exert their 
utmoſt efforts to procure his appointment to the throne. 
From the debate in the Senate having continued during 
two days, it is evident that there was till a ſtrong party 
for reſtoring the ancient torm of government. That they 
were in the end overawed by the clamor of the multitude, 
is not ſurpriſing, when we conſider that the Senate was 
totally unprovided with reſources of every kind, for aſ- 
ſerting the independence of the nation by arms, and that 
the commonalty, who interrupted their deliberations, 
were the only people by whoſe aſſiſtance they ever could 
effect the reſtitution of public freedom. To this may be 

added, 
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added, that the Senate, by the total reduction of their po- 
litical importance, ever ſince the overthrow of the Re- 
public, had loſt both the influence and authority which 


they formerly, enjoyed. The extreme cruelty, likewiſe. 


which had been exerciſed during the laſt two reigns, af- 
forded a farther motive for relinquiſhing all attempts in 
favor of liberty, as they might be ſeverely revenged upon 


themſelves. by the ſubſequent emperor: and it was a de- 


gree of moderation in Claudius, which palliates the in- 


juſtice of bis cauſe, that he began his government with 


an adt of amneſty, reſpecting the public tranſactions 
which enſued upon the death of Caligula, 


| Claudios, at. the time of his acceſſion; was fifty yeats 
of age; and though he hail hitherto lived apparently un- 
ambitious of public honors, accompanied with great oſ- 
tentation, yet he was now ſeized with the deſire of en- 
joying a triumph. As there exiſted no war, in which he 
might perform ſome military atchievement, his vanity 
could only be gratified by invading a foreign country, 
where, contrary to the advice contained in the teſtament 
of Auguſtus, he might attempt to extend ſtill farther the 
limits of che empire. Either Britain, therefore, or ſome 
nation on the continent, at a great diſtance from the 
capital, became the object of ſuch an enterpriſe ; 


and the former was choſen, not only as more con- 


venietit, from its vicinity to the maritime province of 
Gaul, but on account of a remonſtrance lately preſented 
by the Britons to the court of Rome, reſpecting the pro- 
tection afforded to ſome perſons of that nation, who had 
fled thither to elude the laws of their country. Conſider- 
ing the ſtate of Britain at that time, divided as it was into 
a number of principalities, amongſt which there was no 
hs confederacy for mutual defence, and where the 

| E e alarmy 
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alarm, excited by the invaſion of Julius Cæſar, npwards 
of eighty years before, had long ſince been forgotten ; a 
ſudden attempt upon the iſland could not fail of being at- 
tended with ſucceſs. Accordingly an army was ſent over, 
under the command of Aulus Plautius, an able general, 
who defeated the natives in ſeveral engagements, and pe- 
netrated a conſiderable way into the country. Prepara- 
tions for the emperor's voyage now being made, Clau- 
dius ſet ſail from Oftia, at the mouth of the Tiber; but 
meeting with a violent ſtorm in the Mediterranean, he 
landed at Marſeilles, and proceeding thence to Boulogne 
in Picardy, paſſed over into Britain. In what part he de- 
barked, is uncertain, but it ſeems to have been at ſome 
place on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of the iſland. He immedi- 
ately received the ſubmiſſion of ſeveral Britiſh ſtates, the 
Cantii, Atrebates, ' Regni, and Trinobantes, who inha- 
bited thoſe parts; and returning to Rome, after an ab- 
ſence of ſix months, celebrated with great pomp the tri- 
umph, for which he had undertaken the expedition. 


In the interior parts of Britain, the natives, under the 
command of Caractacus, maintained an obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance, and little progreſs was made by the Roman arms, 
until Oſtorius Scapula was ſent over to proſecute the 
war. He penetrated into the country of the Silures, a 
warlike tribe, who inhabited the banks of the Severn ; 
and having defeated Caractacus in a great battle, made 
him priſoner, and ſent him to Rome. The fame of the 
Britiſh prince had by this time ſpread over the provinces 
of Gaul and Italy; and upon his arrival in the Roman ca- 
pital, the people flocked from all quarters to behold him. 
The ceremonial of his entrance was conducted with great 
ſolemnity. On a plain adjoining to the Roman camp, 


the Prætorian troops were drawn up in martial array: 
the 
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the emperor and his court took their ſtation in the front 
of the lines, and behind them was ranged the whole body 
of the people. The proceſſion commenced with the dif- 
ferent trophies which had been taken from the Britons 
during the progreſs of the war. Next followed the bro- 
thers of the vanquiſhed prince, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, in chains, expreſſing by their ſupplicating looks and 
geftures the fears with which they were actuated. But 
not ſo Caractacus himſelf, With a manly gait and an 
undaunted countenance, he marched up to the tribunal, 
where the emperor was ſeated, and addreſſed him in the 


following terms : 


&« If to my high birth, and diſtinguiſhed rank, I had 
added the virtues of moderation, Rome had beheld me - 
rather as a friend than a captive; and you would not have 
rejected an alliance with a prince, deſcended from illuſ- 
trious anceſtors, and governing many nations. The re- 
verſe of my fortune to you is glorious, and to me humi- 
liating. I had arms, and men, and horſes : I poſſeſſed 
extraordinary riches ; and can it be any wonder that I 
was unwilling to loſe them? Becauſe Rome aſpires to 
univerſal dominion, muſt men therefore implicitly refign 
themſelves to ſubjection? I oppoſed for a long time the 
progreſs of your arms, and had I acted otherwiſe, would 
either you have had the glory of conqueſt, or I of a 
brave reſiſtance? I am now in your power: if you are 
determined to take revenge, my fate will ſoon be forgot- 
ten, and you will derive no honor from the tranſaction. 
Preſerve my life, and I ſhall remain to the lateſt ages a 
monument of your clemency.“ 


Immediately upon this ſpeech, Claudius granted him 
his liberty, as he did likewiſe to the other royal cap- 
E e 2 tives. 
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tives. They all returned their thanks, in a manner the 
moſt grateful to the emperor ; and as ſoon as their chains 
were taken off, walking towards Agrippina, who ſat upon 
a bench at a little diſtance, they repeated to her the ſame 
fervent declarations of gratitude and eſteem, 


Hiſtory has preſerved no account of Caractacus after 
this period; but it is probable, that he returned in a ſhort 
time to his own country, where his former valor, and 
the magnanimity which he had diſplayed at Rome, would 
continue to render him illuſtrious through life, even 
amidſt the irretrievable ruin of his fortunes. 


The moſt extraordinary character in the preſent reign 
was that of Valeria Meſſalina, the daughter of Valerius 
Meſſala Barbatus. She was married to „Claudius, and 
had by him a ſon and a daughter. To. cruelty in the 
proſecution of her purpoſes, the added the moſt abandon- 
ed incontinence. Not confining her licentiouſueſs with- 
in the limits of the palace, where ſhe, committed the moſt 
ſhameful exceſſes, ſhe proſtituted her perſon in the com- 
mon ftews, and even in the public ſtreets of the capital, 
As if her conduct was already not ſufficiently ſcandalous, 
the obliged C. Silius, a man of Conſular rank, to divorce 
his wife, that ſhe might procure his company entirely to 
herſelf, Not contented with tlus indulgence to her cri- 
minal paſſion, ſhe next perſuaded him to marry her 
and .during an excurſion, which the emperor made to 
Oſtia, the ceremony of, marriage was actually perſorm- 


ed between them. The occaſion was celebrated with a 
magnificent ſupper, to which ſhe invited a large com- 
pany; and leſt the whole ſhould be regarded as a frolic, nor 
meant to be conſummated, the adulterous parties aſcend- 

ed the nuptial couch in the preſence of the aſtoniſhed. 
: ſpectators. 
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ſpectators. Great as was the facility of Claudius's tem- 
per in reſpect of her former behaviour, he could not 
, overlook ſo flagrant a violation both of public decency 
and the laws of the country. Silius was condemned to 
death for the adultery which he had perpetrated with re- 
luctance; and Meſſalina was ordered into the emperor's 
preſence, to anſwer for her conduct. Terror now 
operating upon her mind in conjunction with remorſe, 
{he could not ſummon the reſolution fo ſupport ſuch an 
interview, but retired into the gardens of Lucullus, there 
to indulge at laſt the compunction which ſhe felt for her 
crimes, and to meditate the entreaties by which ſhe ſhould 
endeavor to ſooth the reſentment of her huſband. In 
the extremity of her diſtreſs, the attempted to lay violent 
hands upon herſelf, but her courage was unequal to the 
emergency. Her mother Lepida, who had not ſpoken 
with her for ſome years before, was preſent upon the oc- 
caſion, and urged her to the act which could alone put 
a period to her infamy and wretchedneſs. Again ſhe 
made an effort, but again her reſolution abandoned her; 
when a Tribune burſt into the gardens, and plunging his 
ſword into her body, the inſtantly expired. Thus pe- 
riſhed a woman, the ſcandal of whoſe lewdneſs reſounded 
throughout the empire, and of whom a great fatiriſt, 
then living, has ſaid, perhaps without a hyperbole, 


Et laſſata v. ris, necdum ſatiata, recefſit, JUVENAL. SAT. VI. 


Tt has already been obſerved, that Claudius was entire- 
ly governed by his freedmen ; a claſs of retainers which 
enjoyed a great ſhare of favor and confidence with their 
patrons in thoſe times. They had before been the 
ſlaves of their maſters, and had obtained their free- 
dom as a reward for their faithful and attentive ſervices, 
Of the eſteem in which they often were held, we meet 
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with an inſtance in Tiro, the freedman of Cicero ; to 
whom that illuſtrious Roman addreſſes ſeveral Epiſtles, 
written in the moſt familiar and affectionate ſtrain of 
friendſhip. As it was common for them to be taught the 
more uſeful parts of education in the families of their 
maſters, they were uſually well qualified for the manage- 
ment of domeſtic concerns, and might even be competent 
to the ſuperior departments of the ſtate ; eſpecially in thoſe 
times, when negotiations and treaties with foreign princes 
ſeldom or never occurred ; and in arbitrary governments, 
where public affairs were directed more by the will of 
the ſovereign or his miniſters, than by refined ſuggeſtions 
of policy. 


From the character generally given of Claudius, before 
his elevation to the throne, we ſhould not readily imagine 
that he was endowed with any taſte for literary compoſi- 
tion ; yet he ſeems to have enjoyed, excluſively, this di- 
ſtinction during his own reign, in which learning was at 
a low ebb, Beſides hiſtory, Suetonius informs us, that 
he wrote a Defence of Cicero againſt the Charges of Aſi- 
nius Gallus. This appears to be the only tribute of eſteem 
or approbation, paid to the character of Cicero, from the 
time of Livy the hiſtorian, to the extinction of the race 
of the Cæſars. Aſinius Gallus was the ſon of Aſinius 
Pollio, the orator. Marrying Vipſania, after ſhe had 
been divorced by Tiberius, he incurred the diſpleaſure of 
that emperor, and died of famine, either voluntarily, or 
by order of the tyrant. He wrote a compariſon between 
his father and Cicero, in which, with more filial partia· 
lity than juſtice, he gave the reference to the former. 


NERO 
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I. FROM the houſe of the Domitii ſprung two celebrat- 
ed families, the Calvini and /Enobarbi. The latter de- 
rive their extraction and cognomen likewiſe from one L, 
Domitius, who, it is related, as he was returning from 
the country to Rome, was met by two young men of a 
molt auguſt appearance. They deſired him to carry to 
the Senate and people the news of a victory, concerning 
which no certain advice had at that time reached the city. 
To aſſure him that they were more than mortals, they 
ſtroaked his cheeks, and by that means changed his beard 
from a black to a ruddy color, reſembling that of braſs ; 
which mark of diſtinction deſcended to his poſterity, for 
they had generally red beards. The family had after this 
the honor of ſeven Conſulſhips, one triumph, and two 
Cenſorſhips ; and being advanced to the rank of nobility, 
all continued the uſe of the ſame cognomen, and no 
other prænomina than thoſe of Cneius and Lucius; which 
they retained, however, with remarkable irregularity ; 
ſometimes adhering to one of them for three perſons ſuc- 
ceſſively, and then again changing them alternately, For 
the firſt, ſecond, and third of the /Enobarbi had that of 
Lucius, and again the three following, ſucceflively, that 
of Cneius; but thoſe who came after were called, one, 
Lucius, ard the other, Cneius, by turns. It appears to 
me proper, to give a ſhort account of ſeveral of the fa- 

Ee4 mily, 
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„ mily, to ſhow that Nero ſo far degenerated from the no- 
ble qualities of his anceſtors, that he retained only the 
vices of the family, as if thoſe alone had been tranſmitted 
to him by his deſcent. | 


II. To begin therefore at a remote period, his great- 
grandfather's grandfather, when he was Tribune of the 
commons, being offended with the high prieſts for elect- 
ing another than him into their number, in the room of 
his father, procured the promulgation of a law for tranſ- 
ferring the right of thoſe elections from the prieſts to the 
people. In his Conſulſhip, having conquered the Allo- 
broges and the Arverni, he made a tour of the province, 
mounted upon an elephant, with a body of ſoldiers attend- 
ing him in a ſort of triumphal pomp. Of this perſon tho 
orator Licinius Craſſus ſaid, „It was no wonder he had 
a brazen beard, who had a face of iron, and a heart of 
lead.” His ſon, during his Pretorſhip, propoſed that C, 
Cæſar, upon the expiration of his Conſulate, ſhould be 
called to an account before the Senate for his adminiſtra- 
tion of that office, which was ſuppaſed to be contrary both 
to the auſpicia and the laws, Afterwards, when he was 
Conſul, he attempted to have him recalled from the ar- 
my, and having been by intrigue and cabal appointed his 
ſucceſſor, he was in the beginning of the civil war made 
priſoner at Corfinium. Being diſmiſſed upon that oc- 
caſion, he went ſome time after to Marſeilles, which then 
was beſieged; where having by his preſence animated 
the people to hold out, he on a ſudden left them again, 
and at laſt was ſlain in the battle of Pharſalia. He was 
a man of little conſtancy, and of a ſullen temper, Haying 
once in a deſperate ſituation had recourſe to poiſon, he 
was, immediately upon taking it, ſo terrified with the 
thoughts of dying, that he took a vomit to throw it up 


again, 
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again, and manumiſed his phyſician, for having purpoſe- 
ly given him only a gentle doſe of the poiſon. When 
Cn. Pompey was conſulting with his friends in what 
manner he ſhould conduct himſelf towards thoſe who. 
were neuter, he alone gave his opinion that they ought 
to be treated as enemies. | 


III. He left behind him a fon, who was without 
doubt the beſt man of the family. He was by the Pedian 
law condemned, though innocent, amongſt others who 
were concerned in the death of Cæſar. Upon this, he 
went over to Brutus and Caſſius his near relations; and 
after their death, not only kept the fleet, the command 
of which had been given him ſome time before, but aug- 
mented it likewife. At laſt, when the party had every. 
where been defeated, he voluntarily ſurrendered it to M. 
Antony; conſidering it as a piece of ſervice for which 
the latter owed him no ſmall obligations. Of all thoſe 
who were cendemned by the law abovementioned, he was 
the only man that was reſtored to his country, and ob- 
tained the ſeveral offices of ſtate. Upon a freſh difference 
breaking out, he had the commiſſion of a lieutenant- ge- 
neral under the fame Antony, and was oftered the chief 
command in that war, by thoſe who were aſhamed of 
Cleopatra; but not daring, on account of a ſudden indiſ- 
poſition with which he was ſeized, either to accept or 
refuſe it, he went over to Auguſtus, and died a few days 
after, not without an afperſion caſt upon his memory. 
For Antony openly ſaid, that his changing fides was 
owing to an impatience to be with his miſtreſs, Servilia 


Naas. 


IV. The perſon abovementioned was the father of 


that 3 who was afterwards well known as the 
purchaier 
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purchaſer of his family in Auguſtus's will ; being no leſg 
famous in his youth, tor his dexterity in chariot-driving, 
than he was afterwards for the triumphal ornaments 
which he obtained in the German war, But he was a 
man of great arrogance, prodigality, and cruelty. When 
he was Adile, he obliged L. Plancus the Cenſor to give 
him the way; and in his Prætorſhip, and Conſulſhip, he 
brought upon the ſtage Roman knights and married wo- 
men, to act in a mimic piece. He gave chaſes of wild 
beaſts, both in the Circus and-in all the wards of the 
city; as alſo a ſhow of gladiators ; but with ſuch barba- 
rity, that Auguſtus, having given, him a private reprimand 
for it, to no purpoſe, was obliged to lay a reſtraint upon 
him by proclamation, 


V. He had by the elder Antonia the father of Nero, in 
every part of his life a man of execrable character. In 
his attendance upon C. Cæſar into the eaſt, he killed a 
freedman of his own, for refuſing to drink as much as he 
commanded him. He was on this account diſmiſſed from 
Czſar's company, but profited nothing by the diſgrace. 
For in a village upon the Appian road, he drove his 
chariot over a poor boy, and cruſhed him all to pieces. 
At Rome, he ſtruck out an eye of a Roman knight in the 
Forum, only for ſome free language in a diſpute that hap- 
pened betwixt them. He was likewiſe ſo fraudulent that 
he not only cheated ſome bankers of the price of goods he 
had bought of them, but, in his Pretorſhip, defrauded the 
furniſhers of chariots for the Circenſian games, of the 
prizes due to them for their victory. His ſiſter interpoſ- 
ing with him upon the jubject, and a complaint being 
likewiſe made by them, he procured a law to be paſſed, 
« That for the future, the prizes ſhould be immediately 
paid them,” A little before the death of Tiberius, he 


was 
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was proſecuted for treaſon, adultery with ſeveral women, 
and inceſt with his fiſter Lepida ; but eſcaped by a change 
of the times, and died of a dropſy at Pyrgi, leaving be- 
hind him his fon Nero, whom he had by Agrippina, 
daughter of Germanicus. 


VI. Nero was born at Antium, nine months after the 
death of Tiberius, upon the eighteenth of the Calends of 
January, juſt as the ſun roſe ; ſo that its beams reached. 
him, before they could well reach the earth. Whilſt ma- 
ny and diſmal conjectures, with regard to his future for- 
tune, were formed by different perſons, from the circum- 
ſtances of his nativity, a ſaying of his father Domitius 
was regarded as an ill preſage, who told his friends that 
were congratulating him upon the occaſion, * That no- 
thing but what was deteſtable, and pernicious to the pub- 
lic, could ever be produced of him and Agrippina.“ Ano- 
ther manifeſt prognoſtic of his future unhappineſs occur- 
red upon his luſtration- day. For C. Cæſar being requeſt- 
ed by his ſiſter to give the child what name he thought 
proper, looking at his uncle Claudius, who was after- 
wards emperor, and adopted him, ſaid he gave his; and 
this not ſeriouſly, but only in jeſt ; Agrippina rejecting ic 
xith indignation, becauſe Claudius at that time was a 
mere laughing-ſtock at court. He loſt his father when 
he was three years old, being left heir to a third part of 
his eſtate; of which he never got poſſeſſion, the whole 
being ſeized by his co-heir Caius. His mother being ſoon 
after baniſhed, he lived with his aunt Lepida in a very 
neceſſitous condition, under two tutors, a dancing- ma- 
ſter and a barber. After Claudius came to the empire, he 
not only recovered his father's eſtate, but was enriched 
with the additional inheritance of that of his ſlep-father 
Criſpus Paſſienus. Upon his mother's recall from baniſh- 

nient, 
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ment, by means of her intereſt with the emperor, he made 
ſuch a figure at court, that ſome aſſaſſins, it was reported, 
were employed by Meſſalina, Claudius's wife, to ſtran- 
gle him, as the rival of Britannicus, whilſt he was taking 
a ſleep about mid-day, In addition to the ſtory, it was 
ſaid that they were frightened by a ſerpent, which crept 
from under his pillow, and ran away. The tale was oc- 
caſioned by finding near the bolſter the (kin of that ſpe- 
cies of animal, which, by his mother's order, he wore 
for ſome time upon his right arm, incloſed in a bracelet 
of gold. This ornament, at laſt, from an averſion to 
her memory, he laid afide, but fought for again, in vain, 
in the time of his extremity, 


VII. Before he was arrived at the age of puberty, during 
the celebration of the Circenſian games, he performed 
his part in the Trojan, diverſion with great firmneſs, and 
the general approbation of the ſpectators. In the eleventh 
year of his age, he was adopted by Claudius, and placed 
under the tuition of Anneus Seneca, at that time a Se- 
nator. It is ſaid, that Seneca dreamt the night after, that 
he was giving a lecture to Caius Cæſar. Nero in a thort 
time verified his dream, betraying by all the means in his 
power the ſavage cruelty of his diſpoſition. For he at- 
tempted to perſuade his father that his brother Britanni- 
cus was nothing but a ſuppoſititious boy, only. becauſe the 
latter had faluted him after his adoption, by the name of 
Znobarbus as uſual. When his aunt Lepida was brought 
upon her trial, he appeared in court as an evidence againſt 


her, to gratify his mother, who entertained a virulent 

enmity againſt her. Upon his ſolemn introduction into 
the Forum, he gave a largeſs to the people aiul ſoldiers : 
for the Prætorian band, he appointed a folemn proceſſion 


under, arms, and marched at the head of them with a 
ſhield 
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ſhield in his hand; after which he went to return thanks 
to his father in the Senate. Before Claudius likewiſe, when 
Conſul, he made a ſpeech for the Bononians in Latin, 
and for the Rhodians and Ilienſians in Greek. He ſat for 
the firſt time as a judge for the hearing of cauſes, when 
he was made Præfect of the city in the Latin holidays; 
at which time the moſt celebrated pleaders employed his 
attention, not with eaſy ſhort trials, as uſual in that caſe, 
but with trials of importance, notwithſtanding they had 
inſtructions from Claudius himſelf to the contrary. Not 
long after, he married Octavia, and preſented the people 
with Circenſian games, and a hunting of wild beaſts, for 

the health of Claudius. 


VIIL thats ſeventeen years of age at the death of that 
prince; and as ſoon as that event was made public, he went 
out to the ſoldiers upon the guard before the palace be- 
twixt the hours of ſix and ſeven: for an earlier time of 
the day was judged improper for his entering upon the 
imperial dignity, on account of the direful omens that ap- 
peared. Upon the ſteps before the palace- gate, he was 
unanimouſly ſaluted by the ſoldiers preſent as their empe- 
ror, and then carried in a chair into the camp ; thence, 
after making a ſhort ſpeech to the troops, into the Senate- 
houſe, where he continued until the evening : of all the 
immenſe.honors which were heaped upon him, refuſing 
none but the title of Father of his Country, on account of 
his youth. 


IX. He began his reign with an oſtentation of dutiful 
regard to the memory of his deceaſed father, whom he 
buried with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence, pro- 
nouncing the funeral oration himſelf, and then had him 
enrolled amongſt the Gods. He paid likewiſe the higheſt 


8 honors 
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honors to the memory of his father Domitius. He left 
the management of affairs, both public and private, to 
his mother. The word which he gave the firſt day of 
his reign to the Tribune upon the guard, was the beſt 
of mothers,” and afterwards, he frequently appeared in 
the ſtreets of Rome with her in her chair. He ſettled a 
colony at Antium, in which he provided for the veteran 
ſoldiers belonging to the guards ; ſeveral of the richeſt 
among the moſt honorable Centurions being obliged to 
live in that place, where he likewiſe made a fine harbour 


at a prodigious expence. 


X. To give the public yet farther aſſurance of his 
good diſpoſition, he declared, that he deſigned to go- 
vern according to the model of Auguſtus ;*” and omitted 
no opportunity of ſhowing his generoſity, clemency, and 
complaiſance. The more burdenſome taxes he either 
entirely took off, or diminiſhed. The rewards appoint- 
ed for informers by the Papian law, he reduced to a 
fourth part; and diſtributed to the people four hundred 
ſeſterces a man. To the nobleſt of the Senators who were 
much reduced in their circumſtances, he granted penſions, 
and to ſome five hundred thouſand ſeſterces; and to the 
Prætorian battalions a monthly allowance of corn gratis. 
When the warrant for the execution of a criminal con- 
demned to die was brought him to ſign, according to 
cuſtom I wiſh,” ſaid he, I had never learnt to read 
and write.” He now and then ſaluted the ſeveral Orders 
of the people by name, without a prompter. When the 
Senate returned him their thanks for his good behaviour, 
he replied to them, It will be time enough to do ſo 
when I deſerve it.” He admitted the common people to ſee 
him perform hisexerciſes in the Field of Mars. He frequent- 
ly declaimed in public, and recited verſes of bis own com- 


poſing, 
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| poſing, not only at home, but in the theatre, ſo much to the 
joy of all the people, that public prayers were appointed 
to be put up to the Gods upon that account ; and the verſes 
which had been publicly read, were, after being written 
in gold letters, conſecrated to Jupiter Capitolinus. 


Xl. He preſented the people with a great number of 
public diverſions, and of various kinds; as the Juvenal 
and Circenſian games, ſtage-plays, and a ſhow of gladi- 
ators. In the Juvenal, he admitted 'Senators and aged 
matrons to perform their parts, In the Circenſian games, 
he aſſigned the Equeſtrian Order ſeats apart from the reſt 
of the people, and had races performed by chariots drawn 
each by four camels. In the games which he inſtituted 
for the eternal continuance of the empire, and therefore 
ordered to be called Maximi, many of the Senatorian and 
Equeſtrian Order, of both ſexes, acted their parts A 
diſtinguiſhed Roman knight rode down a rope upon an 
elephant, A Roman' play, likewiſe, compoſed by Afra- 
nius, was brought upon the ſtage. It was entitled, The 
Fire; and in it the actors were allowed to carry off, and 
keep to themſelves, the furniture of the houſe, which, as 
the plot of the play required, was burnt down in the the- 
atre. Every day during the ſolemnity, various things 
were thrown amongſt the people to ſcramble for; as 
fowls of different kinds, corn, tickets, cloaths, gold, ſil- 
ver, gems, pearls, pictures, ſlaves, beaſts of burden, 
wild beaſts tamed at laſt, ſhips, large houſes, and lands, 
were. offered as prizes to be contended for, 


XII. Theſe games he beheld from the top of the Pra- 
ſeenium. In the ſhow of gladiators, which he exhibited 
in a wooten amphitheatre, built within a year in the 
wood of the Field of Mars, he ordered that none ſhould 

| be 
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be ſlain, not even of the criminals employed upon that 
occaſion. He engaged four hundred Senators, and fix hun- 
dred Roman knights, amongſt whom were ſome of great 
eſtates, and amiable characters, to engage as gladiators. 
From the ſame Orders, he procured perſons to encounter 
wild beaſts, and for various other ſervices in the theatre. 
He preſented the public with the repreſentation of a na- 
val fight, upon ſea- water, with large fiſucs ſwimming in 
it; as alſo with the Pyrrhic dance, performed by certain 
youth, to each of whom, after the performance was over, 
he granted patents for their freedom of Rome. During 
this diverſion, a bull leaped Paſiphae, concealed within a 
wooden ſtatue of a cow, as many of the ſpectators be- 
lieved. Icarus, upon his firſt attempt, fell down cloſe by 
where he reclined, and beſpattered him with his blood. For 
he very ſeldom preſided in the games, but uſed to view them 
lying upon a couch, at farſt through ſome little holes, but 


aſterwards with the Podium quite open. He was the | 


firſt that inſtituted, in imitation of the Greeks, a trial 
of {kill in the three ſeveral exerciſes of muſic, wreſtling, 
and horſe- racing, to be performed at Rome every five 
years, and which he. called Neronia. Upon the firſt 
opening of a hot-bath, and a ſchool of exerciſe, which 
he built, he furniſhed the Senate and the Equeſtrian Or- 
der with oil. He appointed as judges of the trial men of 
Conſular rank, choſen by lot, who ſat with the Prætors. 


* The Podium was the part of the amphitheatre allotted to 
the Senators, and the ambaſſadors of foreign nations; and 
where alſo was the ſeat of the emperor, of the perſon who 
exhibited the games, and of the Veſtal Virgins. It project- 
ed over the wall which furrounded the area of the amphi- 
theatre; and was raiſed between twelve and fifteen feet above 


it; ſecured with a breaſt-work or nn yo the irrup- 


tion of wild beaſts, | . 
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At this time he took his ſeat in the Orcheſtra amongſt the 
Senators, and received the crown intended for the beſt 
performer in Latin proſe and verſe, for which ſeveral 
perſons of the higheſt quality were candidates; but una- 
nimouſly yielded to him. The crown for the beſt per- 
former on the harp, being likewiſe awarded to him by the 
judges in that diſpute, he adored it; and ordered it to be 
carried to Auguſtus's ſtatue: In the gymnic exerciſes, 
which he preſented in the Septa; during the preparations 
for ſacrificing an ox, he ſhaved his beard for the firſt time: 
and putting it up in a box adorned with pearls of great 
price, he conſecrated it to Jupiter Capitolinus: He in- 
vited the Veſtal Virgins to ſee the wreſtlers perform, be- 
cauſe, at Olympia, the prieſteſſes of Ceres are allowed the 
privilege of ſeeing that diverſion. os 


XIII. Amongſt the ſpectacles pteſented by him, the 
entrance of Tiridates into the city deſerves to be mention- 
ed. This perſonage, who was king of Armenia, he by 
very large promiſes invited to Rome. But being prevent- 
ed from ihowing him to the people upon the day fixed for 
it by proclamation; on account of the badneſs of the wea- 
ther, he took the firſt opportunity that occurred; poſting 
| ſeveral battalions under arms, about the temples, of the 
Forum ; and fitting himſelf upon an ivory ſeat in the 
Roſtra, in a trĩiumphal dreſs, amidſt the military ſtandards 
and banners. Upon the king's advancing towards him, 
on a ſtage mads ſhelving for the purpoſe, he permitted 
Tiridates to throw himſclf at his feet, but quickly raiſed 
him with his right hand, and kiſſed him. The emperor 
then,- upon the king's humble ſupplication, taking the 
turban from his head, put on a crown, whilſt a perſon of 
Prætorlan rank proclaimed in Latin the words in which 
the prince addrefled the emperor, After this ceremony, 
Fs | the 
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the flranger being brought into the theatre, and there 
again renewing his addreſs, the emperor ſeated him upon 
his right hand. Being now univerſally complimented 

wich the title of Imperator, and ſending his laurel- crown 
into the Capitol, he ſhut the temple of double-faced 
Janus, as though there-now exiſted no war throughout 
the Roman empire. | 


XIV. He held the Conſulſhip four times: the firſt for 
two months, the ſecond and laſt for ſix, and the third for 
four; the two middlemoſt he held ſucceſſively, but the 

5 Teſt at the diſtance of ſome years from them. 


XV. In the adminiſtration of juſtice, he ſcarcely ever 
gave an anſwer to ſuch as preferred their cauſes to him 
for trial, before the next day, and in writing. His man- 
ner of hearing the cauſes was not to allow the parties to 

| plead in long harangues, but to diſpatch the ſeveral parti- 
culars in their order, in the way of debate. When he 
withdrew to conſult his aſſeſſors in any cauſe, he did not 
debate the matter openly with them; but ſilently and 
privately reading over their opinions, which they gave 
ſeparately in writing, he gave ſentence upon the bench 
according to his own pleaſure, as if the ſame was the opi- 
nion of the majority, For a long time he would not ad- 
mit the ſons of freedmen into the Senate; and ſuch as 
had been, admitted by former princes, he excluded from 
all public offices in the governmen'. ' The ſupernumerary 
candidates, to comfort them under the delay of their 
hopes, he put into ſome command of the legions. The 

Conſulſhip he commonly gave for fix months; and one of 
the two Conſuls dying a little before the firſt of Jauuary, 
he ſubſtituted no other in-his room; diſliking what had 
been formerly done for Caninius Rebilus upon ſuch an 


occaſion, 
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occaſion, who was Conſul for one day only. He al- 
lowed the triumphal honors only to thoſe of Quæſtorian 
dignity, and to ſome of the Equeſtrian Order, and that 
not upon any military account. And inſtead of the 
Quæſtors, whoſe office it properly was, he commonly 
ordered that the ſpeeches, which he ſent to the Senate 
upon certain occaſions, ſhould be read by the Conſuls. 


XVI. He contrived a new model for building in the 
city, ordering piazzas to be erected before all houſes great 
and ſmall, that from the top of them, if any fire happen- 
ed, it might be more eaſily prevented from ſpreading ; and 
theſe he built at his own expence. He likewiſe deſign- 
ed to extend the walls of Rome as far as Oſtia, and thence 
to bring the ſea by a canal into the old city. Many ſevere 
regulations and new orders were made in his time, A 
ſumptuary law was enacted. Public ſuppers were re- 
duced to the Sportula ; and victualling-houſes reſtrained 
from ſelling any dreſſed victuals, except pulſe and herbs, 
whereas before they ſold all kinds of meat. The Chriſ- 
tians likewiſe were ſeverely puniſhed, a ſort of people who 
maintained a new and miſchievous ſuperſtition . He 
forbid the ſports of the Quadrigarii, who had long taken 
the liberty of ſtrolling about, and eſtabliſhed for them- 
ſelves a kind of preſcriptive right to cheat and commit 


* This character of the Chriſtian religion exhibits the 
prejudice of a Pagan author in ſtrong colors. It is probable 
that Suetonius confidered it as miſchievous upon two ac- 
counts: one was, that it exploded the ſuperſtition of the 
Gentiles; and the other, that, by declaring God to be no 
reſpecter of perſons, it tended to flacken all the bands of 
civil authority, and ſubordination. But, had he taken the 
pains to inveſtigate its principles, he would have been unde- 
ceived in reſpect to this apprehenſion, | 
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theft in jeſt. The parties of the pantomimics were ba- 
niſhed, as well as themſelves. 


XVII. Againſt the forgers of writings, the method was 
then firſt invented, to have the writings bored, run through 
three times with a thread, and then ſealed. It was like- 
wiſe enacted that in wills, the two firſt pages, with only 
the teſtator's name upon them, ſhould be preſented blank 
to thoſe who were to ſeal them as witneſſes ; and that no 
perſon who wrote a will for another, ſhould put down in 
it any legacy for himſelf. It was likewiſe ordained that 
clients ſhould pay their advocates a certain reaſonable 
fee, but nothing for the benches, the charge of which 
was to be allowed out of the public treaſury : that cauſes, 
the cognizance of which before belonged to the commiſ- 
ſioners of the treaſury, ſhould be removed to the Forum, 
and the Recuperatores ; and that all appeals ſhould be to 
the Senate, | 


XVIII. He never entertained the leaſt ambition ot 
hope of extending and advancing the empire. On the con- 
trary, he had thoughts of withdrawing his troops from Bri- 
tain, and was only reſtrained by the fear of being thought 
to detract from the glory of his father. He only reduced 
the kingdom of Pontus, which had been ceded to him by 
Polemon, into the form of a province; as alſo that of the 
Alps, upon the death of Cottius. 


XIX. He twice formed a deſign of vifiting foteign 
parts, Alexandria and Achaia ; but was prevented in the 
former upon the very day fixed for his departure, by ſome 
ill omens, and the hazard of the voyage. For in going 
round the temples, happening to fit down in that of Veſta, 
when he roſe up again, the lap of bis coat ſtuck faſt ; 
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and immediately he was ſeized with ſuch a dimneſs in his 
eyes, that he could not ſee before him. In Achaia, he 
attempted to make a cut through the Iſthmus ; and encou- 
raged the guards, in a ſpeech which he made to them, to 
begin the work. And upon a ſignal given by ſound of 
trumpet, he firſt broke ground with a ſpade, and carried 
off a baſket full of earth upon his ſhoulders, He made 
preparations for an expedition to the Caſpiæ Porte ; 
forming a new legion out of his late levies in Italy, of 
men all ſix foot high, which he called the Phalanx of 
Alexander the Great. Theſe things, in part unexcep- 
tionable, and in part highly commendable, I have brought 
into one view, that they might be ſeparated from his ſcan- 
dalous and criminal n. of which 1 ſhall now 


give an account, 


XX. Amongſt the other liberal arts which he was 
taught in his youth, he was inſtructed in muſic; and im- 
mediately upon his advancement to the empire, he ſent 
for the harper Terpnus, who flouriſhed at that time in 
the higheſt reputation; and for ſeveral days together fat 
by him as he played after ſupper, until late at night. At 
laſt, he began by degrees to practiſe upon the inſtrument 
himſelf. Nor did he omit any of thoſe expedients which 
the artiſts in muſic make uſe of, for the preſervation and 
improvement of their voices. He would lye_upon his 
back with a ſheet of lead upon his breaſt, clear his ſto- 
mach and bowels by vomits and clyſters, and forbear the 
eating of fruits, or victuals prejudicial to the voice. En- 
couraged by his proficiency, though his voice was natu- 
rally neither loud nor clear, he. was deſirous of appearing 
upon the ſtage, frequently repeating amongſt his friends 
a Greek proverb to this effect: © that no regard was had 
for _ unheard,” Accordingly he made his firſt pub- 
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lic appearance at Naples; and notwithſtanding the theatre 
was ſhaken by a ſudden ſhock of an earthquake, he did 
not deſiſt, until he had finiſhed the piece of muſic before 
him. He played and ſung in the ſame place ſeveral times, 
and for ſeveral days together; taking only now and then 
a little reſpite for the recruiting of his voice. At laſt, be- 
ing weary of private practice, he paſſed from the bath 
into the theatre; and after a refreſhment in the Orcheſtra, 
amidſt a crowded aſſembly of the people, he promiſed 
them in Greek, „that by the means of a little tippling, he 
ſhould ſoon make their ears ring again.” Being highly 
pleaſed with the ſongs that were ſung in his praiſe by 
ſome Alexandrians belonging to the fleet then arrived, he 
ſent for more of the like ſongſters from Alexandria. At 
the ſame time, he choſe young men of the Equeſtrian 
Order, and above five thouſand robuſt young fellows out 
of the commonalty, on purpoſe to learn various kinds of 
applauſe, called hombi, imbrices, and tefiz, which they 
were to practiſe in his favor, whenever he performed 
upon the harp. They were divided into ſeveral parties 
for the purpoſe; all of them remarkable for delicato 
heads of hair, and very finely dreſſed, with rings upon 
their left hands. The leaders of theſe bands had GUTSY 
of forty thouſand ſeſterces allowed ni, | 


XXI. Being 2 deſirous of ſhowing bi his art like- 
wiſe at Rome, he ordered the games called Neronia to 
be celebrated hefore the time fixed for their return, All 
now became importunate to hear his heavenly voice, and 
he let them know, that he would gratify ſuch as defired it 
in the gardens.” But the ſoldiers then upon guard ſecond- 
ing the voice of the people, he promiſed to comply with 
their requeſt immediately, and with all his heart. He in- 
ſtantly ordered his name to be entered upon the liſt of 

muſicians, 
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muſicians, that put in, and caſting in his lot among the 
Teſt, came up in his turn, attended by the commanders of 
the Prztorian battalions bearing his harp, who were fol- 
lowed by the Tribunes of the ſoldiers, and ſeveral of his 
intimate friends. After he had taken his ſtation, and made - 
the uſual flouriſh, he commanded: Cluvius Rufus to pro- 
claim to the theatre, that he intended to ſing the ſtory of 
Niobe. This he accordingly did, and continued it until 
ten o clock, but deferred the diſpoſal of the crown, and 
the remaining part of the ſolemnity, until the next year; 
that he might have more often the opportunity of per- 
forming in the ſame way. But that being too long a time 
to reſtrain his inclinations, he could not refrain from fre- 
quently exhibiting his art during the interval, He made 
no ſcruple to appear upon the ſtage amongſt other per- 
formers, even in the games preſented to the people by the 
magiſtrates, and was offered by one of the Prætors, upon 
that account, no leſs than a million of ſeſterces. He like- 
wife ſung tragedies maſked ; the vizors of the heroes and 
Gods, as alſo of the heroines and Goddefles, being form- 
ed into a reſemblance of his own face, and that of any 
woman he was in love with, Amongſt the reſt he ſung 
« Canace in Labour, Oreſtes the Murderer of his Mo- 
ther, CEdipus Blinded, and Hercules Mad.” Tn the laſt 
tragedy, it is ſaid that a young centinel, poſted at the en- 
trance of the theatre, ſeeing him attired and bound with 
chains, as the fable of the play required, ran up to his. 
aſſiſtance. 9 c 


XXII. He had from his infancy an extravagant fond- 
neſs for horſes; and was conſtantly talking of the Cir- 
cenſian races, though he had been forbid to do ſo. La- 


menting once, amongſt his ſchoolfellows, the caſe of a 
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driver of the green party, that was dragged round the 
Circus at the tail of his chariot, and being reprimanded 
by his maſter for it, he pretended he was talking of Hec- 
tor. In the beginning of his reign, he uſed to play every 
day with chariots drawn by four horſes, made of ivory, 
upon a table; When there was any exhibition in the 
Circus, he would come at firſt privately, but at laſt open: 
ly ;. {9 that no body ever doubted of his attendance upon 
thoſe occaſions. Nor did he conceal his deſire to have 
the number of the prizes doubled, The number of races 
being encreaſed accordingly, the diverſion continued until 
a late hour ; the maſters of the ſeveral parties refuſing 
now to furniſh: chariots for any time leſs than the whole 
day. Upon this, he took a fancy for driving the chariot 
himſelf, and that' even publicly. Having made his firſt 
eſſays in the gardens, amidſt crowds of ſlaves and other 
rabble, he at length performed in the view of all the peo- 
ple, in the Circus Maximus, whilſt one of his fieedmen 
gave the uſual, ſignal, by the toſſing up of a napkin in the 
place where the magiſtrates are uſed to do it. Not ſatiſ- 
fied with giving various ſpecimens of his dexterity in 
thoſe arts at Rome, he went over to Achaia, as has been 
already ſaid, upon the following occaſion, The ſeveral 
cities, in which ſolemn public trials of {kill in muſic uſed 
to be performed, had reſolved to ſend him the crowns 
which were meant to be given to ſuch as bore away the 
prize. Theſe he accepted fo gracioully, that he not only 
gave the deputies who brought them an immediate au- 
dience before others that waited for it, but likewiſe ad- 
mitted them ta his table. Being by ſome Gf them re- 
queſted to ſing at ſupper, and prodigiouſly applauded 
upon it, he ſaid, the Greeks alone had an ear for muſic, 
and were alone proper judges of him and his attain- 
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ments.” Immediately putting himſelf upon his journey, 
after his arrival at Caſſiope, he exhibited his firſt muſical 
performance hefore the altar of Jupiter Caſſius. | 


XXIII. He afterwards appeared at the celebration of 
all public games in Greece : for ſuch as fell in different 
years, he brought within the compaſs of one, and ſome 
he ordered to be celebrated a ſecond time in the ſame 
year. At Olympia, like wiſe, contrary to cuſtom, he 
appointed a public performance in muſic ; and that he 
might meet with no interruption in this employment, when 
he was informed by his freedman Helius, that the affairs 
of the city required his preſence, he wrote to him in 
theſe words: „Though you adviſe and wiſh for my 
ſpeedy return, yet you ought rather to adviſe and wiſh 
for my return with a character worthy of Nero.” Dur- 
ing the time of his muſical performance, no body was 
allowed to ſtir out of the theatre upon any account how- 
ever neceſſary; inſomuch that it is ſaid ſome women with 
child were delivered there. Many being quite wearied 
with hearing and applauding him, becauſe the town gates 
were ſhut, flipped privately over the walls; or counter- 
feiting themſelves dead, were carried out for their funeral. 

With what extreme anxięty he engaged upon thoſe oc- 
caſions, with what keen deſire to bear away the prize 
from his adverſaries, and with how much awe of tlie 
judges appointed in thoſe ſolemnities, is ſcarcely to be 
believed, As if his adverſaries had been upon a level 
with him, he would watch them narrowly, ly at catch, 
defame them privately, and ſometimes, upon meeting 
them, rail at them in very ſcurrilous language; or bribe 
them too, it they were better artiſts than himſelf. He 
always addreſſed the judges with the moſt profound re- 
verence, before he began, telling them, « he had done all 

things 
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things that were neceſſary, by way of preparation, but 
that the iſſue of the approaching trial was in the hand of 
fortune ; .and that they, as wiſe and ſkilful men, ought 
not to have any regard to things merely accidental.” 
Upon their encouraging him to have a good heart, he 
went off with more aſſurance, but not entirely free from 
anxiety, interpreting the ſilence and modeſty of ſome of 
them into ſourneſs and ill-nature, and ſaying that he was 
ſuſpicious of them, 


XXIV. In thoſe conteſts, he adhered ſo ſtrictly to the 
rules, that he never durſt ſpit, nor wipe the ſweat from 
his forehead any other way than with his arm. Having, 
in a tragic performance, dropt his ſtaff, but quickly re- 
covered it, he was notwithſtanding in a great fright, leſt 
he ſhould be ſet aſide for the miſcarriage, and could not 
recover his aſſurance, until an actor who ſtood by ſwore, 
he was certain it had not been in the leaſt regarded, amidſt 
the acclamations and exultations of the people. When the 
prize was adjudged to him, he always proclaimed it him- 
ſelf, and put in amongſt the public criers in their conteſts 
for ſuperiority. That no memory or the leaſt monument 
might remain of any of the victors in the ſacred Grecian 
games, he ordered all their ſtatues. and images to be 
pulled down, dragged away with hooks, and thrown into 
the common ſewers. He rode the chariot with various 
ſets of horſes, and at the Olympic games with no fewer 
than ten; though, in a poem of his, he had reflected 
upon Mithridates for that innovation. Being toſſed out 
of the chariot, he was again replaced, yet could not re- 
tain his ſeat, and was obliged to deſiſt, before he came 
to the end of the race, but was crowned notwithſtanding, 
At his-quitting the province, he declared it a free country, 
and conferred upon the judges in the ſeveral games the 

freedom 
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freedom of Rome, with large ſums of money. All theſe 
favors he proclaimed himſelf with his own voice, from 
the middle of the Stadium, during the TR of the 


Iſthmian games, 


XXV. In his return from Greece, arriving at Naples, 
becauſe he had commenced the public practice. of his art 
in that city, he made his entrance in a chariot drawn by 
white horſes, through a breach in the town-wall, accord- 
ing to the practice of thoſe who were victorious in the 
ſacred Grecian games. In the ſame manner he entered 
Antium, Albanum, and Rome. Into the laſt of theſe 
places, he made his entry mounted upon the ſame chariot 
in which Auguſtus had triumphed, in a ſcarlet toga, and 
with a cloak embroidered with golden ſtars, having on 
his head the crown won at Olympia, and in his right 
hand that which was given at the Pythian games: the 
reſt being carried in a pompous manner before him, with 
inſcriptions denotiny the places where they had been won, 
from whom, and in what muſical performances; whilſt 
a train followed him with loud acclamations, crying out, 
that “they were the emperor's attendants, and the foldiers 
of his triumph.” Having then cauſed an arch of the 
great Circus to be taken down, he paſſed through the 
breach, as alſo through the Velabrum and the Forum, to 
the palace and the temple of Apo'lo. Every where as he 
marched along, victims were flain, whilſt the ſtreets were 
ſtrewed with ſa{fron, and birds, ribbands and ſweet-meats 
thrown upon them. He hung the ſacred crowns in his 
chamber about his beds. He cauſed ſtatues to be erected 
for him in the attire of a harper, and had the like ſtamped 
upon his coin. After this period, he was ſo far from 
abating any thing of his application to muſic, that, for the 
preſervation of his voice, he neyer addreſſed himſelf to 

the 
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the ſoldiers but by meſſages, or with ſome perſon to de- 
' liver his ſpeeches for him, when he thought fit to make 
his appearance amongſt them. Nor did he ever do any 
thing either in jeſt or earneſt, without a voice-maſter 
ftanding by him to caution him againſt over- ſtraining his 
vocal organs, and to apply a handkerchief to his mouth 

when he did. He offered his friendſhip, or avowed open 
enmity to many, according as they were laviſh or ſparing 
in their n of him. 


XXVI. 3 lewdneſs, luxury, avarice and 
cruelty, he practiſed at firſt ſparingly and in private, as if 
prompted to them only by the folly of youth; yet ſo that 
even then the world was of opinion that they were the 
faults of his nature, and not of his age. After it was 
dark, he would enter the taverns diſguiſed in a cap or a 
hat, ramble about the ſtreets in playful excurſions, but 
not void of miſchief. He uſed to beat ſuch as he met 
coming home from ſupper ; and, if they made any re- 
ſiſtance, would wound them, and plunge them into the 
common-ſewer. He broke open and robbed (hops ; ap- 
pointing an auction at home for the ſelling off his booty. 
In the ſcufle upon thoſe occalions, he often ran the 
hazard of loſing his eyes, and even his life ; being beaten 
almoſt to death by a Senator, to whoſe wife he had been 
rude. After this accident, he never more ventured a- 
broad at that time of night, without ſome Tribunes fol- 
lowing him at a little diſtance, In the day-time he would 
be carried in a chair incognito into the theatre; plac- 
ing himſelf upon the upper part of the Pro/cerium, where 
he not only beheld the quarrels ariſing upon the account of 
the pantomimics, but likewiſe encouraged them. When 
they came to blows, and ſtones and pieces of broken 
benches began to fly about, he threw them plentifully 


amongſt 
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amongſt the people, and once broke with them a Præ- 
; tor's head. 


XXVII. His vices by degrees gaining ſtrength, he laid 
aſide his jocular divertiſements, and all diſguife ; breaking 
out into enormous crimes, without the leaſt endeavor to 
conceal them. He would continue his revels from mid- 
day to mid-night, being frequently refreſhed by warm 
baths, and, in the ſummer-time, in ſuch as were cooled 
with ſnow. He often ſupped in public, as in the Nau- 
machia, with the ſluices ſhut, or in the Field of Mars, or 
the great Circus, being waited upon at table by common 
proſtitutes of the town, and thoſe from Syria. As often 
as he went down the Tiber to Oſtia, or coaſted by the 
bay of Baiz, booths furnithed with all conveniencies for 
debauchery were erected along the ſhores and banks ; be- 
fore which ſtood matrons, who, like kind land-ladies, in- 
vited him aſhore. He would invite himſelf to ſupper 
with his friends; at one of which was expended no leſs 
than four millions of ſeſterces in coronets, and at another 
ſomething more in roſes, 

XXVIII. Beſides his abuſe of boys free-born, and the 
liberty he took with matried women, he committed a 
rape upon the Veſtal Virgin Rubria. He was upon the 
point of marrying Acte his freedwoman, having ſuborn- 
ed ſome men of Conſular rank to ſwear that ſhe was of 
royal deſcent. He gelded the boy Sporus, and endea- 
yored to transform him into a woman. He even went 
ſo far as to marry him, with all the uſual formality of 
marriage-writings, the veil, and a numerous company at 
the wedding, When the ceremony was over, he had 
him conducted like a bride to his own houſe, and treated 
him as his wife. It was jocularly obſerved by ſome per- 

| | ſon, 
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ſon, „that it would have been happy for mankind, if 
his father Domitius had had ſuch a wife.“ This Sporus 
he carried about with him in a chair round the ſolemn 
aſſemblies and market-towns of Greece, and afterwards at 
Rome through the Sigillaria, dreſſed up in the rich attire 
of an empreſs, and now and then kiſſed him as they rode 
together. That he was paſſionately defirous to ly with 
his mother, but was diſſuaded from it by her enemies, for 
fear that the havghty inſolent woman ſhould, by her 
compliance, get him entirely into her power, and govern 
in every thing, was univerſally believed ; eſpecially after 
he had entertained amongſt his concubines a ſtrumpet, 
who was reported to have a ſtrong reſemblance of Agrip- 


pina. * - * * — 
* * * 11S G27; * * 
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XXIX. He proſtituted his own chaſtity to that degree, 
that, after he had defiled every part about him with ſome 
unnatural pollution, he at laſt invented an extraordinary 
kind of diverſion, which was, to be let out of a den 
covered over with a wild beaſt's ſkin, and to ſcize upon 
the private parts both of men and women, tied to a ſtake 
for that purpoſe. After he had ſufficiently ſpent his fury 
upon them, he was, at his own defiref ſerved in the ſame 
manner himſelf by his freedman Doryphorus, to whom he 
was married in the fame way that Sporus had been 
married to himſelf; imitating the cries and ſhrieks of 
young virgins, when they are deflowered. I have been 
informed by ſeveral, that he firmly believed, that not one 
man in the world was chaſte, or undefiled in any part of 
him: but that moſt men concealed that vice, and had 


the cunning to keep it private, To ſuch, therefore, as 
| 8 frankly 
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frankly owned their unnatural lewdneſs, he forgave all 


other crimes. 


XXX. He thought there was no other uſe of riches. 
and money than to ſquander them away profuſely ; re · 
garding all thoſe as ſordid wretches who kept their ex- 
pences within due bounds ; and extolling thoſe as truly 
noble and generous ſouls, who laviſhed away and waſted 
all before them. He praiſed and admired his uncle Caius, 
upon no account more, than his conſuming in a ſhort 
tine the vaſt treaſure left him by Tiberius. Accordingly, 
he, was himſelf extravagant and profuſe, beyond all mea- 
ſure. He ſpent upon Tiridates eight hundred thouſand 
ſeſterces a day, a ſum almoſt incredible; and at his de- 
parture, preſented him with upwards of a million. He 
likewiſe beſtowed upon Menecrates the harper, and Spi- 
cillus a gladiator, the eſtates and houſes of men who had 
had the honor of a triumph. He enriched the uſurer 
Cercopithecus Panerotes with eſtates both in town and 
country; and gave him a funeral, in pomp and magnifi- 
cence little inferior to that of princes, He never wore 
the ſame garment twice. He would game for four hun- 
dred thouſand ſeſterces for every ſpot that came up upon 
the tali. He uſed to fiſh with a golden net, drawn by 
filken cords of the fineſt ſcarlet- colour. It is ſaid, that 
he never travelled with leſs than a thouſand carts attend- 
ing kim with his baggage : the mules being all ſhod with 
filver, and their drivers dreſſed in ſcarlet-cloaths of the 
fineſt wool ; and a numerous train of footmen, and Afri- 
cans, with bracelets on their arms, and mounted upon 
horſes in ſplendid trappings. 


XXXI. In nothing was he more prodigal than in 
building. He erected a houſe that reache] from the Pa- 
ke lace 
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lace to the Eſquillæ, which he at firſt called 7ranftoriay 
but, after it was burntdown and rebuilt, Tie Golden Houſe; 
concerning the extent and furniture of which, it may be 
ſufficient to ſay thus much: the porth was ſo high that 
there ſtood in it a monſtrous ſtatue of himſelf a hundred 
and twenty foot in height; and the extent of it ſuch; that 
it had triple porticos # mile in length, and a pond like a 
ſea, ſurrounded with buildings that had the appearance of 
a city. Within the compaſs of it were corn- fields, vine- 
yatds, paſtures and woods, with a vaſt number of animals 
of various kinds, both wild and tame. It was in all the 
other parts over-laid with gold, and adorned with jewels 
and mother of pearl. The rooms of entertainment were 
arched, with vaults of ivory, which turned round, and 
ſcattered flowers ; and were beſides furniſhed with pipes 
for the dropping of uguents upon the gueſts. The 
chief banqueting-room was circular, and perpetually 
turning about night and day, in imitation of the motion of 
the celeſtial bodies. The baths were provided with water 
from the ſea and Albula. Upon the opening of the houſe af= 
ter it was finiſhed, his approbation of it was only-in theſe 
words, that he had now begun to have a lodging fit for 
a man.“ He began a pond for the reception of all the 
warm rivulets from Baiæ, which he defigned to have carri- 
ed on from Miſenum to the Avernian Lake, under a cover, 
encloſed within porticos; as alſo a canal from Avernum 
to Oſtia, for the convenience of paſſing betwixt thoſe 
two places by ſhipping, and yet not by fea, a hundred 
and ſixty miles in length; and of a breadth ſufficient tg 
let ſhips with five banks of oars paſs one another. For 
the execution of theſe deſigns, he ordered all priſoners, in 

every part of the empire, to be brought into Italy; and 
that ſuch as were convicted of the maſt heinous crimes, 


ſhould only be condemned to work at them. He was 
encouraged 
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encouraged to all this wild and enormous profuſion, not 


only by the great revenue of the empire, but by the ſud- 
den hopes given him of an immenſe hidden treaſure, viz. 
that which queen Dido, upon her flight from Tyre, had 
brought with her into Africa. This, a Roman knight 


pretended to aſſure him, upon good information, was ſtill . 


hid there in ſome lonely caves, and might wich a little la- 
bor be recovered, 


XXXII. But being diſappointed in his expectations of 
this reſource, and reduced to ſuch: difficulties for want of 
money, that he was obliged to ſuſpend the payment of 


his troops, and the advance of the premiums due to the 


veterans ; he reſalved upon ſupplying his neceſſities by 
means of falſe accuſation and rapine. In the firſt place, 
he ordered, that if any freedmen, without ſufficient rea- 
ſon, bore the name of any family to which he was al- 
lied, at their deceaſe, inſtead of the half, three fourths of 
their eſtates ſhould be brought into the exchequer; as alſo 
that the eſtates of ſuch as had not, in their wills, been grate- 
ful to their prince, ſhould be all confiſcated ; and that the 
lawyers who had drawn or dictated ſuch wills, ſhould be 
liable to a fine. He ordained likewiſe, that all words and 
actions, upon which any informer could ground a proſe- 
cution, ſhould be deemed treaſon. He demanded an equi- 
valent for the crowns which the cities of Greece had at 


any time offered him in the ſolemn games in that coun- 
try. Having forbid the uſe of the Amethyſtine and Ty- 


rian ſcarlet, he privately ſent a perſon to ſell a few ounces 


of it upon the day of the nundinæ, and then ſhut up all 
the merchants' ſhops, upon the pretext that his edit had 
been violated. It is ſaid, that, as he was playing and fing- 
ing in the theatre, obſerving a married lady dreſſed in that 
kind of ſcarlet which he had prohibited, he pointed her 
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out to his procurators; upon which ihe was immediate 
ly dragged out of her feat, and not only ſtripped of her 
cloaths, but her eſtate. He never nominated a perſon to 
any office without ſaying to him, © You know what I 
want; and let us take care to leave nobody any thing.” 
At laſt he rifled many temples of the rich offerings which 
had been depoſited in them, and melted. down all the gold 
and ſilver ſtatues, and amongſt them thoſe of the Penates?*, 
which afterwards Galba reſtored. 


XXXIII. He began the practice of parricide and mur- 
der with Claudius himſelf; of whoſe death though he 
was not the contriver, he was privy to the deſign againſt 
him. Nor did he make any ſecret of it; but uſed after- 
wards to commend, by a Grecian proverb, muſhrooms as 
food fit for the Gods, becauſe he had been poiſoned with 
one. He reviled his memory both by word and deed in 
the groſſeſt manner; one while traducing him for his folly, 
another while for his cruelty. For he uſed to ſay by way 
_ of Jeſt, that he had given over morar: amongſt men, pro- 
nouncing the firſt ſyllable long; and repealed: many of his 
decrees and A as made by a _—y old block- 


* The 3 were 8 d in the . part of 
the houſe, which was called Penetra#a. There were like- 
wiſe Publici Perates, worſhipped i in the Capitol, and ſuppo#- 
ed to be the guardians of the city and temples. Some have 
thought t that the Lares and Penares were the ſame ; and they 
ſtem ſometimes to be confounded. They were, however, 
different. The Prnates were reputed to be of divine origin; 
the Lares, of human. Certain perſons were admitted to the 
worſhip of the Lares, who were not to that of the Prnater. 
The latter, as tas been already ſaid, were worſhipped only in 
the innermoſt part of the houſe, but the former alſo in the 
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head. He encloſed the place where his body was burnt 
with only an ordinary low fence. He attempted to poiſon 
Britannicus, as much out of envy, becauſe he had a ſweeter 
voice, as from an apprehenſion of what might enſue, on 
account of the reſpect which the people enterrained for 
the memory of his father. The perſon employed for the 
purpoſe was one Locuſta, an evidence againſt ſome who 
had been guilty of the practice of that horrible crime. 
But the poiſon he had from her, working more flowly . 
than he expected, and only giving him a looſeneſs, he 
ſent for the woman, and beat her with his own hand, 
charging her with giving him an antidote inſtead of poi- 
ſon; and upon her alledging in excuſe for herſelf, that 
ſhe had given him but a gentle mixture, to prevent ſuf- 
picion, „What!“ ſaid he, “I warrant you, I am afraid 
of the Julian law ;” and obliged her to prepare, upon the 
ſpot, before his eyes, as quick and ſtrong a doſe as pc i- 
ble. This he tried upon a kid; but the creature lingering 
for five hours before it expired, he ordered her to go to 
work again; and when ſhe had done, gave the poiſon to 
a pig, which dying immediately, he commanded the poi- 
ſon to be brought in, and given to Britannicus, as he was 
at ſupper with him, The unfortunate prince had ſcarcely 
ſooner taſted it than he fell down; the other pretending 
that it was only a fit of the falling- ſickneſs, to which, he 
ſaid, he was ſubject. He buried him the following day, 
in a mean and haſty manner, during a very heavy fall of 
rain. He gave Locuſta, for her ſervice, a pardon, with 


a great eſtate in land, and placed ſome diſciples with her, 
to be inſtructed in her trade. 


XXXIV. His mother being uſed to make ſtrict en- 
quiry into what he ſaid or did, and to reprimand him 
with the freedom of a parent, he was ſo much offended, 
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that he endeavored to expoſe her to the reſentment of 
the public, by frequently pretending a reſolution to quit 
the government, and retire to Rhodes. He ſoon after de- 
prived her of all honor and power, took from her the 
guard of Roman and German ſoldiers, baniſhed her from 
the palace, and perſecuted her in every way he could con- 
trive; employing perſons to haraſs her when at Rome 
with law-ſuits, and to diſturb her in her retirement from 
town with the moſt ſcurrilous and abuſive language. But 
being terrified with her menaces and violent ſpirit, he re- 
ſolved upon her deſtruction, and thrice attempted it by 
- poiſon. Finding however that ſhe had previouſly ſecured 
Herſelf by antidotes, he provided a contrivance to let looſe 
the floor over her bed-chamber, ſo that it might fall upon 
her while ſhe was aſleep in the night. This deſign miſ- 
carrying likewiſe, through the openneſs of thoſe who were 
concerned in it, his next ſtratagem was to contrive a ſhip 
which would eaſily fall in pieces, in hopes of deſtroying her 
either by drowning, or by the ceiling of the cabin falling 
down upon her. Accordingly, under the cover of a pre- 
tended reconciliation, he wrote her an extremely affection- 
ate letter, inviting her to Baiz, to celebrate with him the 
feſtival of Minerva. He had given private orders to the 
captains of the galleys which were to attend her, to ſhatter 
her ſhip to pieces by falling foul of it, but in ſuch a man- 
uer as that the whole ſhould appear to be accidental. He 
prolonged the entertainment, for the more convenient 
opportunity of executing the plot in the night; and at 
her return for Bauli, inſtead of an old ſhip in which ſhe 
had come, he offered that which he had contrived for her 
deſtruction. He attended her to the veſſel in a very 
cheerful mood, and at parting with her kiſſed her breaſts ; 
after which he ſat up very late in the night, waiting with 
great anxiety to learn the iſſue of his project. But re- 
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eeiving information that every thing had fallen out con- 
trary to his wiſh, and that ſhe had ſaved herſelf by ſwim- 
ming, not knowing what courſe to take, upon her freed- 
man L. Agerinus bringing word, with great joy, that the 
was ſafe and well, he privately dropped a poniard by 
bim. He then commanded the freedman to be ſeized and 
put in chains, under pretence of being employed by his 
mother to aſſaſſinate him; at the ſame time ordering her 
to be put to death, and giving out, that, to avoid puaiſh- 
ment for her intended plot, ſhe had laid violent hands 
upon herſelf, With regard to this tranſaction, other cir- 
cumſtances are related, ſtill more horrible, and upon good 
authority; as that he went to view her corpſe, and handling 
her limbs, diſparaged ſome and commended others, and 
growing thirſty during the ſurvey, called for drink. Yet he 
was never after able to bear the ſtings of his own canſcience 
for this atrocious act, though encouraged by the congra- 
tulatory addreſſes of the ſoldiery, Senate, and people; fre- 
guently affirming that he was haunted by his mother's 
ghoſt, and perſecuted with the whips and burning torches 
of the Furies. Nay, he attempted by a magic ſacrifice 
to bring up her ghoſt from below, to mollity her rage 
againſt him, When he was in Greece, he durſt not pre- 
ſume to attend at the celebration of the Eleuſinian rites, 
upon hearing the crier diſcharge all impious and wicked 
perſons from approaching. To the murder of his mother 
ke joined that of his aunt. For being obliged to keep her 
bed upon account of a complaint in her bowels, he paid 
her a viſit, and ſhe, now advanced in years, ſtroaking his 
downy chin, in the tenderneſs of affection, expreſſed her- 
ſelf thus: May ] but live to ſee the farſt ſhaving of this, 


I ſhall then be content to die.” He turned to thoſe about 


him, and by way of jeſt upon it, ſaid, that he would have 
his beard immediately taken off; and he ordered the phy- 
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ſicians to give her more violent purgatives. He ſeized 
upon her eſtate before ſhe had expired; ſuppreſſing her 
will, that he might enjoy the whole himſelf. 


XXXV, He had, beſides Octavia, two other wives: 
Poppza Sabina, whoſe father had borne the office of 
Quzſtor, and who had been married before to a Roman 
knight: after her, Statilia Meſſalina, great-grand-daughter 
to Taurus, who was twice Conſul, and had the honor of a 
triumph. To obtain poſſeſſion of her, he put to death her 
huſband Atticus Veſtinus, at that time Conſul. He ſoon 
became weary of Octavia's bed, and being cenſured by 
his friends for it, he replied, © The marks of diſtinction 
belonging to an empreſs ought to ſuifice her.” Soon after, 
he attempted ſeveral times, but in vain, to ſtrangle her, 
and then,divorced her as being barren. But the people 
expreſſing their diſapprobation of that meaſure, and ſpeak- 
ing freely upon the occaſion, he likewiſe baniſhed her. 
At laſt he put her to death, upon a charge of adultery, ſo 
impudent and apparently falſe, that when all thoſe who 
were examined by torture concerning it, abſolutely de- 
nied their knowledge of any ſuch criminality, he ſuborn- 
ed his pzdagogue Anicetus to affirm, that he had by a 
fraudulent ſtratagem prevailed upon her to ſubmit to his 
luſt. He married Poppza twelve days after the divorce 
of Octavia, and entertained a great affection for her; but 
nevertheleſs . killed her with a kick which he gave her 
when ſhe was big with child and indiſpoſed, only becauſe 
ſhe took the liberty 'to chide him for coming late home 
from his exerciſe of driving the chariot. He had by her 
a daughter, Claudia Auguſta, that died an infant. There 
was no perſon connected with him in any degree of con- 
ſanguinity, who felt not the cruel effects of his violence, 
to their deſtruction. He put to death Antonia, Claudius's 

daughter, 
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daughter, who refuſed to marry him after the death of 
Poppza, under pretence of her being engaged in a plot 
againſt him. In the ſame way he deſtroyed all who were 
allied to him either by blood or marriage; amongſt whom 
was young Aulus Plautinus. He firſt obliged him to ſub- 
mit to his unnatural luſt, and then ordered him to be exe- 
cuted, crying out, Now let my mother go and kiſs my 
ſucceſſor ;” pretending that he had been his mother's pa- 
. ramour, and by her encouraged to aſpire to the empire. 
His ſtep-ſon Rufinus Criſpinus, Poppza's ſon, though a 
minor, he ordered to be drowned in the ſea, while he was 
fiſhing, by his own ſlaves, becauſe he was reported to act 
frequently amongſt his play-fellows the part of a general 
or an emperor. He baniſhed Tuſcus, his nurſe's ſon, 
for preſuming, when he was procurator of Egypt, to waſh 
in the baths provided againſt his coming. His maſter, 
Seneca, he forced to kill himſelf, though, upon his deſir- 
ing leave to withdraw from court, and offering to reſign 
to him his eſtate, he ſolemnly ſwore, “that there was 
no foundation for his ſuſpicion of him, and that he would 
periſh himſelf ſooner than hurt him.” Having promiſed 
Burrus the commander of the guards a remedy for a 
ſwelling in his throat, he ſent him poiſon. Some old rich 
freedmen of Claudius', that had formerly not only been 
the promoters of his adoption by that prince, but inſtru- 
mental in his advancement to the empire, and were like- 
wiſe his governors, he took off by poiſon given them in 
their meat or drink. 


XXXVI. Nor did he proceed with leſs cruelty againſt 
thoſe who were not of his family. A blazing tar, which 
is vulgarly ſuppoſed to portend deſtruction to kings and 
princes, appeared above the horizon ſeveral nights ſuc- 
ceſſively. He felt great anxiety on account of this pheno- 
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menon, and being informed by one Babilus an aſtrologer, 
that princes uſed to avoid the danger threatened them by 
ſuch prodigies, by ſhedding the blood of illuſtrious per- 
ſons, and ſo divert the fore-boded miſchief from them- 
ſelves to their grandees, he reſolved upon the deſtruction 
of the principal nobility in Rome, He was the more 
pleaſed with this project, becauſe he had ſome plauſible 
pretence for carrying it into execution, from the diſcoyery 
of two conſpiracies againſt him ; the former and more 
dangerous of which was that formed by Piſo, and diſcover- 
ed at Rome; the other was that of Vinicius at Beneventum. 
The conſpirators were brought to their trials loaded with 
triple irons. Some ingenuouſly confeſſed the charge; 
others avowed that they thought the deſign againſt his 
life an act of favor for which he was obliged to them, 
as it was impoſſible in any other way than by death to 
relieve a perſon rendered infamous by crimes of the great- 
eſt enormity. The children of ſuch as were condemned, 
| were baniſhed the city, and afterwards either poiſoned or 
ſtarved to death, It is certain that ſome, with their pæ- 
dagogues, and ſlaves who carried their books, were all 
poiſoned together at one dinner; and others not ſuffered 
to ſeek their daily bread. 


XXXVII. From this period he butchered without di. 
ſtinction or quarter, all whom his caprice ſuggeſted as ob- 
jects for his cruelty, and upon the moſt frivolous pretences. 
To mention only a few. Salvidienus Orfitus was accuſed 
of letting out three ſhops belonging to his houſe in the 
Forum to ſome cities for the uſe of their deputies at Rome. 
The charge againſt Caſſius Longinus, a blind lawyer, 
was that he kept amongſt the buſts of his anceſtors, that 
of C. Caſſius who was concerned in the death of Julius 
Cæſar. The only charge objected againſt Pætus Thraſea 

was 
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was that he had a cloudy countenance, like that of a pz. 
dagogue. He, allowed no more than one hour to thoſe 
whom he obliged to kill themſelves ; and to prevent delay, 
he ſent them phyſicians * to cure them immediately, if 
they lingered beyond that time; for ſo he called bleeding 
them to death. There was at that time an Egyptian of 
a moſt voracious appetite, who would digeſt raw fleſh, 
or any thing elſe that was given him. It is credibly re- 
ported, that the emperor was extremely defirous of furniſh. 
ing him with living men to tear and devour. Being elated 
with his ſucceſs in the perpetration of crimes, he declared 
upon it, * that no prince before himſelf ever knew the 
extent of his power,” He gave ſtrong intimations that 
he would not ſpare the Senators that remained ; but 
would quite extirpate that Order, and put the provinces 
and armies into the hands of the Roman knights, and 
his freedmen. It is certain that he never would, ei- 
ther upon his coming to town, or leaving it, vouchſafe 
any one of them the civility of a kiſs, or the return of a 
ſalutation, And in entering upon his project of making 
a cut through the Iſthmus, he with a loud voice, amidſt 
a great concourſe of people, wiſhed that * the buſineſs 
might prove fortunate for himſelf and the Roman people,” 
without taking the ſmalleſt notice of the Senate. 


XXXVIII. He ſpared, however, neither the people, 
nor the city itſelf. Somebody in converſation ſaying, 


Euu Javorrog V, wixanru Tug. 


When I am dead, let fire devour the world. 


«4 Nay,” faid he, © let it be whilſt I am living.” And 
he acted accordingly: for pretending to take offence at 


the uglineſs of the old buildings, with the narrowneſs and 
winding 
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winding of the ſtreets, he ſet the city on fire ſo openly, 
that many men of Conſular rank catched thoſe of his bed- 
chamber with tow, and torches for lighting, in their 
houſes, but durſt not meddle with them. There being 
near his Golden Houſe ſome granaries, the ground-plot 
of which he was extremely deſirous to come at, they were 
battered with rams, becauſe the walls were all of ſtone, 
and then ſet on fire, with the view of ſpreading the flames. 
During fix days and ſeven nights this teri ible devaſtation 
continued, the people being obliged to fly to the tombs 
and monuments for lodging and ſhelter. Upon this oc- 
caſion, a prodigious number of ſtately buildings, the 
houſes of generals celebrated in former times, and even 
then ſtill beautified with the ſpoils of war, were all laid 
in aſhes; as alſo the temples of the Gods, which had 
been vowed and dedicated by the kings of Rome, and 
afterwards in the wars with the Carthaginians and Gauls; 
in ſhort every thing of antiquity that was remarkable and 
worthy to be ſeen. This fire he beheld from a tower in 
the top of Mecznas's houſe, and “ being prodigiouſly di- 
verted,” as he ſaid, “with the beauty of the flame,” he 
ſung the ditty of the deſtruction of Troy, in the dreſs 
uſed by him upon the ſtage. To make his advantage of 
this calamity, in the way of plunder and rapine, he pro- 
miſed to bring off the bodies of ſuch as had periſhed in 
the fire, and remove the rubbiſh at his own expence ; 
ſuffering no perſon to come at the remains of their houſes 
or goods. Yet he not only received, but demanded con- 
tributions upon the account, until he had exhauſted both 


the provinces and private perſons, 


XXXIX. Theſe terrible and ſhameful calamities brought 
vpon the public by their prince, were attended with ſome 
from fortune likewiſe ; as a plague, by which, within the 
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ſpace of one autumn, there died no leſs than thirty thou- 
ſand perſons, as appeared from the regiſters of the temple 
of Libitina; a great diſaſter in Britain, where two of the 
principal towns belonging to the Romans were plundered, 
and a dreadful havoc made both amongſt our troops and 
allies; a ſhameful diſcomfiture of our army in the Eaſt, 
viz. Armenia ; where our legions were obliged to paſs 
under the yoke: and it was with great difficulty that we 
kept Syria. Amidſt all theſe incidents, it was ſtrange, 
and indeed particularly remarkable, that he bore nothing 
more patiently than ſcurrilous language and railing ; and 
treated none wzth more gentleneſs, than ſuch as traduced 
him by abuſive reflections and lampoons. Many things 
of that kind were poſted up in the town, or otherwiſe 
ſpread amongſt the people, both in Greek and Latin: 
ſuch as theſe, 


Nepuv, OpeoIng, Akrparuy, wntpoxTovor. 
Neowygor Nepty idiav wntep” aTtreiver. 


Nero, Oreſtes, and Alcmeon, flew 
Their mothers ; Nero worſt of all the crew. 


Quis neget Eneæ magna de ſtirpe Neronem ? 
 Suſtulit hic matrem : ſuſtulit ille patrem. 


That Nero from the great ZEneas ſprings, 
Their filial merit proof ſufficient brings. 

One bore through flames his agcd fire: t'other, 
Leſt ſhe ſhould ſurvive, took of his mother. 


Dum tendit citharam noſter, dum cornua Parthus, 
Noſter erit Pæan, ille exa&T16CeneTn; 


His ſounding lyre whilſt ours harmonious ſtrings, 
His arrows whilſt the dext'rous Parthian flings ; 
Ours Pæan call, the other fam'd in war, 

Be he ſurnam'd “ the God that ſhoots from far.“ 


Roma 


* 
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Roma domus fiet : Vejos migrate, Quirites, 
Si non et Vejos occupat iſta domus. 

Rome will be all one houſe : to Veii fly, 

If that houſe move not thither by and by. 


But he neither made any enquiry after the authors, nor 
againſt ſome, concerning whom information was given 
to the Senate, would he allow a ſevere ſentence to pals. 
Iſidorus, the Cynic philoſopher, ſaid to him aloud, as he 
was paſling along the ſtreets, © You ſing the misfortunes 
of Nauplius well, but behave badly yourſelf.” And Da- 
tus, an actor of farces, in repeating theſe words of a ſong, 
«« Health attend you, father, Health attend you, mother,” 
repreſented by his geſtures one drinking and ſwimming, 
alluding to the deaths of Claudius and Agrippina. At 
uttering the laſt clauſe, 


Orcus vobis ducit pedes ; 
You ſtand this moment on the brink of Orcus; 


he plainly intimated his application of it to the Senate. 
Yet Nero only baniſhed the player and philoſopher from 
the city and Italy ; either from a contempt of infamy, or 
an apprehenſion, that if he diſcovered great uneaſineſs, 
he ſhould only more excite the wits of the time to exert 
their ingenuity againſt him. 


XL. The world, after tolerating ſuch an emperor little 
leſs than fourteen years, at laſt forſook him: and firſt the 
Gauls, beaded by Julius Vindex, who at that time governed 
the province as Pro-Prætor. Nero had been formerly told 
by aſtrologers, that it would be his fortune to be at laſt 
forſaken by all the world; and this occaſioned that fa- 
mous ſaying of his, . An artiſt may live in any country: 

deſigned 
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deſigned to inſinuate ſome ſort of an excuſe for his prac- 
tice of the muſical art, ſince it was entertaining to him 
now he was a prince, and would be neceffary for him 
when reduced to a private ſtation. Yer ſome of the aſtro- 
logers promiſed him, after his forlorn condition, the go- 
vernment of the Eaſt, and ſome expreſsly the kingdom of 
Jeruſalem. But the greater part of them flattered him 
with aſſurances of his being reſtored to his former fortune. 
And being moſt inclined to believe the latter prediction, 
upon loſing Britain and Armenia, he imagined he had 
run through all the misfortunes which the fates had de- 
creed him. But when, upon conſulting Apollo at Delphi, 
he was adviſed to beware of the ſeventy-third year, as if 
he was then to die, and never thinking of Galba's age, he 
conceived ſuch hopes, not only of living to old age, but 
of conſtant and uncommon good fortune, that having loſt 
ſome things of great value by ſhipwreck, he ſcrupled not 
to ſay amongſt his friends, that © the fiſhes would bring him 
them again.” At Naples he heard of the inſurrection in 
Gaul, upon the very day on which he killed his mother, 
and bore it with ſo much unconcern, as to excite a ſuſpi- 
cion that he was really glad of it, fince he had now a fair 
opportunity of plundering thoſe wealthy provinces by the 
right of war. Immediately entering the Gymnaſium, he 
beheld the exerciſe of the wreſtlers with great pleaſure. 
Being interrupted at ſupper with letters which brought yet 
worſe news, he expreſſed no greater reſentment, than on- 
ly to threaten the rebels, For eight days together, he 
neither attempted to anſwer any letters, nor give any or- 
ders, but buried the whole in profound ſilence. 


XLI. At laſt being rouſed by the many abuſive decla- 
rations of Vindex, he in a letter to the Senate entreared 
them to ſtand by him and the public; deſiring them to 
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excuſe his not appearing in the houſe, becauſe he had got 
cold. But nothing ſo much galled him, as to find himſelf 
Tailed at for a pitiful harper, and, inſtead of Nero, ſtyled 
Enobarbus: which name being that of his family, ſince he 
was upbraided with it, he declared he would reſume, and 
hy aſide the name he had taken by adoption. In his en- 
deayor to diſcredit the other charges with which he was re- 
proached, he inſiſted upon no argument, but that of his 
being upbraided with want of ſkill in an art upon which 
he had beſtowed ſo great application, and in which he 
had arrived at ſuch perfection; aſking frequently thoſe 
about him, if they knew any one that, excelled him in 
that way.“ But being alarmed with meſſengers after 
meſſengers of ill news from Gaul, he returned in great 
conſternation to Rome. A little comforted, however, 
upon the road, by obſerving the frivolous omen of a Gallic 
ſoldier defeated by a Roman knight, and dragged along 
by the hair, carved upon a monument, he leaped for joy, 
at the ſight of it, and adored the heavens. Even then he 
made no perſonal application either to the Senate or peo- 
ple, but calling together ſome of the principal perſons in 
the city to his own houſe, he held with them a ſhort 
haſty converſation upon the preſent ſtate of his affairs, and 
then, during the remaining part of the day, carried them 
about with him to view ſome muſical inſtruments, of a 
new invention, which were played by water; ſhewing 
them every thing about them, and diſcourſing upon the 
reaſon and difficulty of the contrivance; all which, he told 
them, he intended to produce in the n if Vindex 
would give him leave. 


XLII. Soon after he received advice that Galba and 
Spain had declared againſt him; upon which, falling 


down in a violent agony of mind, he lay a long time 
Fro ſpecchleſs, 
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ſpeechleſs, and apparently dead. As ſoon as he reco- 
vered from the ſtate of ſtupefaCtion, he tore his cloaths, 
and beat his head, crying out, © I am ruined!” His nurſe 
endeavoring to comfort him, and telling him that the 
like things had happened to other princes before him, he 
replied, © I am beyond all example miſerable, who have 
loſt an empire whilſt Jam living.” He nevertheleſs abat- 
ed nothing of his uſual luxury and inattention to buſi- 
neſs. . Nay, upon the arrival of ſome good news from the 
provinces, he, at a ſumptuous entertainment, ſung with an 
air of wantonneſs, ſome jocular verſes upon the leaders 
of the revolt, which were made public; and accompanied 
them with ſuitable geſtures. Being privately brought inta 
the theatre, he ſent word to an actor who pleaſed the 
company, * that he made too free with the emperor's em- 
ployment.” 


XLIIE At the firſt breaking out of theſe troubles, it is 
believed that he had formed many projects, of a nature the 
moſt bloody, but conformable enough to his diſpoſition ; 
to iſſue new commiſſions for the government of the pro- 
vinces, and command of the armies: to ſend aſſaſſins to 
butcher all the former governors and commanders, as men 
all unanimouſly engaged in a confpiracy againft him : to 
maſſacre all the exiles, and all the Gauls in Rome; the 
former leſt they ſhould join the revolters; the latter as 
privy to the deſigns of their countrymen, and favorers of 
them : to deliver up Gaul to be waſted and plundered by 
his armies : to poiſon the whole Senate at a ſcaſt: to fire 
the city, and then let looſe the wild beaſts upon the peo- 
ple, to divert them from ſtopping the progrels of the 
flames. But being deterred from the execution of theſe 
deligns, not ſo much by remorſe of conſcience, as deſpair 
of bcing able to effect them ; and judgiug an expedition 

into 
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into Gaul neceſſary, he removed the Conſuls from their 


office, before the time of its expiration was arrived; and 
in their room bore the Conſulſhip himſelf alone; as if the. 
fates had decreed that Gaul ſhould not be conquered, but 
by a Conſul. Upon aſſuming the Faſces, after an enter- 
tainment in the palace, he walked out of the room, lean- 
ing upon ſome of his friends, and declared, that as ſoon 
as he arrived in the province, he would make his appear- 
ance amongſt the troops, unarmed, and do nothing but 
weep: and that, after he had thus brought tlie rehels to 
repentance, he would, the next day, at the public rejoic- 
ing upon the occaſion, ſing ſongs of triumph; which 
ought immediately to be compoſed for that purpoſe. 


XLIV. In preparing for this expedition, his firſt care 
was to provide carriages for his muſical inſtruments to be 
uſed upon the ſtage ; to dreſs in the attire of men the con- 
cubines that he carried with him; and to furniſh them 
with baitle-axes, and Amazonian targets. He ſummon- 
ed the city-tribes to enliſt ; but no perſon of any account 
appearing, he ordered all maſters to ſend a certain num- 
ber of ſla ves, and the beſt they had, not excepting their 
flewards and ſecretaries. He commanded all the ſeveral 
Orders of the people to bring in a certain proportion of 
their eſtates, as they ſtood in the Cenſor's books: all te- 
nants of houſes, great or ſmall, to pay one year's rent 
forthwith into the exchequer; and with a niceneſs and 
ſtrictneſs beyond all example, would receive only new 
coin of the choiceſt ſilver and the fineſt gold; infomuch 
that moſt people openly refuſed to pay, crying but unani- 
mouſly that he ought to ſqueeze the informers, and oblige 
them to ſurrender their premiums. | 


XLV. The public hatred of him was encreaſed by the 
| : great 
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great ſcarcity of corn, and an accident which happened 
in conſequence. For, juſt at that time, there arrived from 
Alexandria a ſhip, which was ſaid to be freighted with 
duſt for the wreſtlers about court. This ſo much inflam- 
ed the public rage, that he was treated with the utmoſt 
abuſe and ſcurrility. Upon the top of a ſtatùe of him, 


was placed a chariot with a Greek inſcription, that- 


« Now he had a race to run indeed ; now he ought to 
betake himſelf away.” A budget was tied about another, 
and an inſcription in theſe words; What could I do? but 
thou haſt deſerved a ſack*,” Some perſon likewiſe wrote 
upon the pillars in the Forum, “that he had wakened the 
cocks with his ſinging.” And many, in the night-time, 
pretending to quarrel witly their ſervants, quent cal- 
led for a V index. 


XLVI. He was beſides terrified with manifeſt preſages, 
both old and new, arifing from dreams, auſpices, and 
omens. He had never been uſed to dream before the 
murder of his mother. After that event, he fancied in 
his ſleep that he was ſteering a ſhip, and that the rudder 
was forced from him : that he was dragged by his wife 
Octavia into a prodigious dark place ; and was one while 
covered over with a vaſt ſwarm of winged ants, and an- 
other, ſurrounded by the genulitious imagery diſplayed near 
Pompey's theatre, and hindered from advancing farther : 
that a Spaniſh gennet he was fond of, had his hinder 
parts ſo changed, as to reſemble thoſe of an ape; and 


* This alludes to the puniſhment due to him on account of 
his parricide. By the Roman law, a perſon who had murdered 
a parent or any near relation, after being ſeverely ſcourged, 
was ſewed up in a ſack, with a dog, a cock, a viper, and an 
ape, and then thrown into the ſea, or a deep river. 
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having his head only left unaltered, neighed very har- 
moniouſly, The doors of the mauſoleum flying open of 
themſelves, there iſſued from it a voice, calling upon 
him by his name. The Lares being trimmed up with 
freſh garlands upon the firſt of January, fell down dur- 
mg the preparations for a ſacrifice to them. While he 
was taking omens, Sporus preſented him with a ring, the 
ſtone of which had carved upon it the Rape of Pro- 
ſerpine. When a great multitude of the ſeveral Orders 
was aſſembled, to attend at the ſolemnity of making vows 
to the Gods, it was a long time before the keys of the 
Capitol could be found. And when, in a ſpeech of his 
to the Senate againſt Vindex, theſe words were read, 
that the villains ſhould be puniſhed, and in a ſhort 
time meet with a death ſuitable to their deſerts,” they all 
cried out upon it, You will effect it, Auguſtus.” It 
was likewiſe remarked, that the laſt tragic piece which he 
ſung, was CEdipus in Exile, and that he fell as he was 
repeating this verſe : 


Oavey 10 avu'ye ovy yg, unr u, Tarp. 


Wife, mother, father, force me to my end. 


XLVII. Meanwhile, upon the arrival of the news, 
that the reſt of the armies had declared againſt him, he 
tore to pieces the letters which. were delivered to him at 
dinner, overthrew the table, and daſhed with violence 
againſt the ground two favorite eups, which he called 
Homer's, becauſe ſome of that poet's verſes were cut 
upon them. Then taking from Locuſta a doſe of poi- 
ſon, winch he put up in a golden box, he went into the 
Servilian gardens, and thence diſpatching a truſty freed- 
man to Oſtia, with orders to make ready a fleet, he en- 
deavored to prevail with ſome Tribunes and Centurions of 
the guards to attend him in his flight: but ſome of them 

ſhowing 
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mowing no great inclination to comply, others abſolutely 
refuſing, and one of them crying out aloud, 


Uſque adeone mori miſerum eſt ? 
Say, is it then fo ſad a thing to die? 


he was in great perplexity whether he ſhould ſubmit hims 


ſelf to Galba, or apply to the Parthians for protection, 


or elſe appear in public dreſſed in mourning, and upon 
the Roſtra, in the moſt piteous manner, beg pardon for 
his paſt miſdemeanors, and, if he could not prevail, to 
requeſt of them to grant him at leaſt the government of 
Egypt. A ſpeech to this purpoſe was afterwards found 
in his eſcrutoire. But it is conjeQtured that he durſt not 
venture upon this projet, for fear of being torn to pieces, 
before he could get to the Forum. Suſpending therefore 
his reſolution until the next day, he awaked about mid- 
night, and finding the guards withdrawn, he leaped out 
of bed, and ſent about for his friends. But receiving no 
anſwer from any of them, he went with a few attend- 
ants to their houſes. The doors being every where ſhut, 
and none of them giving him any anſwer, he returned 
to his bed-chamber ; whence now thoſe that had the 
charge of it were all eloped; ſome having gone one way, 
and ſome another, carrying off with them his bedding 

and box of poiſon. He then endeavored to find Spicil- 
lus the gladiator, or any other perſon, to kill him ; but not 
being able to find any body, What!“ ſaid he, „have 
I then neither friend nor foe ?” and immediately ran out; 
as if he would throw himſelf into the Tiber. 


XLVIIT. But this furious impulſe ſubſiding, he wiſhed | 
for ſome place of privacy, where he might recollect his 
thoughts; and his freedman Phaon offering him a coun- 
I of his, betwixt the Salarian and Nomentan 
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roads, about four miles from the city,. barefoot as he 
was, and in his tunic, only flipping over it an old wea- 
ther-beaten cloak, with his head muffled up in it, and 
his handkerchief before his face, he mounted a horſe, 
with four perſons only to attend him, amongſt whom Spo- 
rus was one. Being immediately much frightened with 
an earthquake, and a flaſh of lightning darting full in 
his face, he heard from the contiguous camp the ſhouts 
of the ſoldiers, wiſhing his deſtruction, and proſperity 
to Galba. He likewiſe heard a traveller they met with 
upon the road, ſay, © Theſe are in purſuit of Nero :” 
and another aſk, Is there any news in town about 
Nero?” Uncovering his face, upon occaſion of his 
horſe's boggling at a carcaſe that lay in the road, he was 
known, and ſaluted, by an old ſoldier who had been diſ- 
charged out of the guards. When they came to the lane 
which turned up to the houſe, they quitted their horſes, 
and with much difficulty he got through ſhrubs and buſhes, 
anda track through a piece of ground covered with reeds, 
over which they ſpread their coats, for him to tread upon. 
Having reached a wall at the back of the villa, Phaon ad- 
viſed him to hide himſelf awhile in a ſand-pit, when he 
replied, I ſhall not go under-ground alive.” Staying 
there ſome little time, until a private paſſage into the vil- 
la could be made for him, he took up ſome water out of 
an adjoining ditch in his hand, to drink, ſaying, . This is 
Nero's boiled water.” Then his cloak having been torn 
by the thorns, he pulled out the pricks that ſtuck in it. 
At laſt being taken in, creeping upon his hands and knees, 
through a hole that was made for him, lte lay down in 
the firit room he came at, upon a poor bed, with an old 
coverlet thrown over it; and being both hungry and 
thirſty, he refuſed ſome coarſe bread that was brought 
him, but drank a little warm water. 


XLIX. Every 
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XLIX. Every body about him now preſſing him to 
ſave himſelf from the indignities which were ready to 
befall him, he ordered a grave to be made before his 
eyes, ſuitable to the ſize of his body, and the bottom to 
be covered with pieces of marble put together, if any 
could be found about the houſe, and water and wood 
likewiſe to be provided for his funeral ; weeping at every 
thing that was done, and frequently ſaying, «< What an 
artiſt is now to periſh !” In the mean time letters were 
brought in by a ſervant belonging to Phaon, He ſnatch- 
ed them out of his hand, and there found, That he 
had been declared an enemy by the Senate, and was 
ſought for, that he might be puniſhed according to the 
ancient practice amongſt the Romans.” Upon this, he 
aſked, what kind of puniſhment that was; and being 
told, that the way was to ſtrip the criminal naked, and 
laſh him to death, with his neck faſtened within a forked 
ſtick, he was ſo terrified that he took up two daggers which 
he had brought with him, and after feeling the points of 
both, put them up again, ſaying, « The fatal hour is 
not yet come.” One while he begged of Sporus to be- 
gin a wailing lamentation ; another while he entreated 
that ſome of them would ſet him an example to kill him- 
ſelf; ſometimes again he condemned his own want of 
reſolution in theſe words: I live baſely and ſhameful- 
ly: this does not become Nero: this does not become 
thee. Thou oughteſt in ſuch circumſtances to have thy 
_ wits about thee. Come: courage, man!” The horſe- 
men who had been ordered to bring him away alive to 
” town, were now approaching the houſe. As ſoon as he 
perceived it, uttering with a trembling voice the follows 


ing verſe, 
Ir u wxruToFov apPr xluTv; Bala Barna. 


The noiſe of ſwift-heel'd ſteeds aſſails my ears, 
H h 3 ne 
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he ran a dagger into his throat, being aſſiſted in the act 
by Epaphroditus, his maſter of requeſts. A Centurion 
breaking in when he was now half dead, and clapping 
his cloak to the wound, pretending that he was come to 
his aſſiſtance, he made no other reply but this, © "Tis 
too late. Is this your loyalty ?” Immediately after pro- 
nouncing theſe words, he died, with his eyes ſtanding out 
of his head, to the terror of all that beheld him. He 
had requeſted of his attendants, as the moſt eſſential fa- 
vor, that they would let nobody have his head, but that 
his body might be burnt entire by all means, And this 
Iulus the freedman of Galba granted, who had but a 
little before been diſcharged from the confinement he had 
been put under at the commencement of the troubles, 


L. The expences of his funeral amounted to two hun- 
dred thouſand ſeſterces; the bed upon which his body was 
carried to the pile and burnt, being overlaid with a white 
coverlet, interwoven with gold ; which he had made uſe 
of upon the Calends of January preceding. His nurſes 
Ecloge and Alexandra, with his concubine Acte, depo- 
ſited his relics in the monument belonging to the family 
of the Domitii, which ſtands upon the top of the hill 
over-looking the gardens, and is to be ſeen from the 
Field of Mars. In that monument, a coffin, with an 
altar of porphyretic marble of Luna over it, js encloſed 
within a wall of Thaſian ſtone. 


LI. His ſtature was a little below the common ſize ; 
his body ſpotted, and of a diſagreeable appearance; his 
hair inclined to yellow ; his countenance fair, rather than 
handſome ; his eyes grey and dull, his neck fat, his belly 
prominent, legs very lender, but his conſtitution health- 
ful. For, though extravagantly luxurious in his way 

. of 
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of living, he had, in the courſe of fourteen years, only 
three fits of ſickneſs, which were ſo ſlight, that he nei- 
ther forbore the uſe of wine, nor made any alteration in 
his uſual diet. In his dreſs, and the care of his perſon, 
he was ſo indecent, that he had his hair cut in rings one 
above another ; and when he was in Achaia, let it grow 
long behind; and appeared abroad for the moſt part 
in the dreſs which he uſed at table, with a handkerchief 
about his neck, his coat looſe upon him, and without 


lhoes. 


LII. He was entered, when a boy, in almoſt all the libe- 
ral ſciences ; but his mother diverted him from the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, as unſuitable to one who was to be an em- 
peror ; and his maſter Seneca diſcouraged him from read- 
ing the old orators, that he might keep him the longer in 
admiration of himſelf. He was much addicted to poetry, 
and compoſed verſes both with pleaſure and eaſe : nor did 
he, as ſome think, publiſh thoſe of other authors for his 
own. I have had in my hands ſome little pocket-books 
of his, with ſome well-known verſes, all of his own writ- 
ing, and written in ſuch a manner, that it was very evi- 
dent from the blotting and interlining, that they had not 
been tranſcribed from a copy, nor dictated by another, 
but written by the compoſer of them. 


LIII. He had likewiſe a great taſte for painting, and 
moulding of images, but of all things an extravagant de- 
fire of popular applauſe, being a rival of every man who 
was upon any account admired by the people. It was the 
general belief, that, after the prizes he won by his per- 
formances upon the ſtage, he would the next luſtrum 
have entered amongſt the wreſtlers at the Olympic games. 
For he was continually, practiſing iu that way: nor did 
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he attend in Greece that kind of ſolemnity any otherwiſe, 
than as the judges uſed to do, fitting upon the ground in 
the Stadium. And if a pair of wreſtlers happened to get 
without the limits aſſigned them, he would with his own 
hands bring them back into their proper place. | Becauſe 
he was thought to equal Apollo in mutic, and the Sun in 
chariot- driving, he reſolved to imitate the actions of Her- 
cules likewiſe. And they ſay a lion was prepared for 
him to kill, either with a club, or with a cloſe hug, in 
the view of the people in the amphitheatre ; which he was 
to perform naked. 


LIV. Towards the end of his life, he made a public 
vow, that if he continued in the peaceable enjoyment of 
the empire, he would, in the games which he intended to 
give for his ſucceſs againſt the inſurgents, appear upon 
the ſtage, to manage the water-organ, as alſo to play 
upon the flutes and bag-pipe, and upon the day conclud- 
ing thoſe diverſions, would act his part in a play, and 
dance to the. ſtory of Turnus in Virgil. And there are 


ſome who ſay, that he put to death the player Paris as a 
dangerous rival. 


LV. He had an invincible deſire, but capriciouſly di- 
rected, of rendering himſelf famous through all ſucceed- 
ing ages, He therefore took from ſeveral things and 
places their former appellations, and gave them new 
names derived from his own. He called the month of 
April, too, Neroneus, and had a deſign to change the 
name of Rome into that of Neropolis, | 


LVI. He was a deſpiſer of all religious worſhip, ex- 
cept that of the Syrian Goddeſs ; but at laſt he regarded 
her ſo little, that he poll upon her; being now en- 


gaged 
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gaged in another ſuperſtition, in which he invariably per- 


ſiſted. For having received from ſome obſcure plebeian a 
little image of a girl, as a preſervative againſt plots, and 
diſcovering a conſpiracy immediately after, he conſtantly 
worſhipped, and with three ſacrifices a day, his imagina- 
ry protectreſs, as the greateſt amongſt the Gods. He was 
likewiſe deſirous to have it thought, that he had from the 
information of that deity a knowledge of future events. A 
few months before he died, he offered ſeveral ſacrifices, to 
conſult the entrails of the victims; but could never obtain 
any fayorable intimations from them. 


LVII. He died in the thirty-ſecond year of his age, up- 
on the ſame day on which he had formerly put Octavia to 
death ; and the public joy was ſo great upon the occaſion, 
that the common people ran up and down with caps up- 
on their heads. There were however ſome, who for 
a long time decked his tomb with ſpring and ſummer 
flowers. They likewiſe one while placed his image upon 
the Roſtra, dreſſed up in ſtate robes ; another while pub- 
liſhed proclamations in his name, as if he was yet alive, 
and would ſhortly come to Rome again, with a vengeance 
to all his enemies. Vologeſus, king of the Parthians, 
when he ſent ambaſſadors to the Senate, to renew 
the alliance betwixt that nation and the Romans, earneſtly 
requeſted that due honor ſhould be paid to the memory 
of Nero: and to conclude, when twenty years after, at 
which time I was a young man, ſome perſon of obſcure 
birth gave himſelf out for Nero, he met with ſo favorable 
a reception from the Parthians, that he was very power- 
fully ſupported by that nation, and it was with much dif- 
ficulty that they ſurrendered him. 


THOUGH 
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THOUGH no law had ever paſſed, for regulating the 
tranſmiſſion of the imperial power, yet the deſign of con- 
veying it by lineal deſcent was implied in the practice of 
adoption. By the rule of hereditary ſucceſſion, Britanni- 
cus, the ſon of Claudius, was the natural heir to the 
throne ; but he was ſupplanted by the artifices of his ſtep- 
mother, who had the addreſs to procure it for her own 
ſon Nero. From the time of Auguſtus it had been the 
cuſtom of each of the new ſovereigns to commence his 
' reign in ſuch a manner as tended to acquire popularity, 
however much they all afterwards degenerated from thoſe 
ſpecious beginnings. Whether this proceeded entirely 
from policy, or that nature was not yet vitiated by the 
intoxication of uncontroled power, 1s uncertain ; but ſuch 
were the exceſſes into which they afterwards plunged, 
that we ſcarcely can exempt any of them, except per- 
haps Claudius, from the imputation of great original de- 
pravity. The vicious temper of Tiberius was known to 
his own mother Livia ; that of Caligula had been obvious 
to thoſe about him from his infancy ; Claudius ſeems to 
have had naturally a ſtronger diſpoſition to weakneſs than 
to vice ; but the inherent wickedneſs of Nero was diſco- 
vered at an early period by his preceptor Seneca, Vet 
even this emperor commenced his reign in a manner 
which procured him approbation, Of all the Roman 
emperors who had hitherto reigned, he ſeems to have 
been moſt corrupted by profligate favorites, who flattered 
his follies and vices, to promote their own aggrandiſe- 
ment. In the number of theſe was Tigellinus, who 
met at laſt with the fate which he had ſo amply merited, 


The ſeveral reigns from the death of Auguſtus preſent 
us with uncommon ſcenes of cruelty and horror; but it 


was reſerved for that of Nero, to exhibit to the world the 
atroc ious 
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| atrocious act of an emperor deliberately procuring the 
death of his mother, 


Julia Agrippina was the daughter of Germanicus, and 
married Domitius ÆEnobarbus, by whom ſhe had Nero, 
At the death of Meſſalina ſhe was a widow and Claudius, 
her uncle, entertaining a deſign of entering again into the 
married ſtate, ſhe aſpired to an inceſtuous alliance with 
him, in competition with Lollia Paulina, a woman of 
beauty and intrigue, who had been married to C. Cæſar. 
The two rivals were ſtrongly ſupported by their reſpec- 


tive parties; but Agrippina, by her ſuperior intereſt with 


the emperor's” favorites, and the familiarity to which her 
near relation gave her a claim, obtained the preference ; 
and the portentous nuptials of the emperor and his niece 
were publicly ſolemniſed in the palace. Whether ſhe was 
prompted to this flagrant indecency by perſonal ambition 
alone, or by the deſire of procuring the ſucceſſion to the 
empire for her ſon, is uncertain ; but there remains no 
doubt of her having removed Claudius by poiſon, with a 
view to the object now mentioned. Beſides Claudius, 
the projected the death of L. Silanus, and ſhe accompliſh- 
ed that of his brother Junius Silanus, by means likewife of 
poiſon. She appears to have been richly cndowed with the 
gifts of nature, but in her diſpoſition intriguing, violent, 
* Jmperious, and ready to ſacrifice every principle of vir- 
tue, in the purſuit of ſupreme power or ſenſual gratifica- 
tion. As ſhe reſembled Livia in the ambition of a mo- 
ther, and the means by which ſhe indulged it, fo ſhe more 
than equalled her in the ingratitude of an unnatural fon 
and a parricide. She is ſaid to have leſt behind her ſome 
memoirs, of which Tacitus availed hiinſelf in the com- 
poſition of his Annals, 


In this reign, the conqueſt of the Pritons till continued 
| | to 
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to be the principal object of military purſuit, and Sueto- 
nius Paulinus was inveſted with the command of the 
Roman army employed in the reduction of that people. 
The iſland of Mona, now Angleſey, being the chief ſeat 
of the Druids, he reſolved to commence his operations 
with attacking a place which was the centre of ſuperſti- 
tion, and to which the vanquiſhed Britons retreated as the 
laſt aſylum of liberty. The inhabitants endeavored, both 
by force of arms and the terrors of religion, to obſtruct 
his landing on this ſacred iſland. The women and Druids 
aſſembled promiſcuouſly with the ſoldiers upon the ſhore ; 
where running about, in wild diſorder, with flaming 
torches in their hands, and pouring forth the moſt hideous 
exclamations, they ſtruck the Romans with conſterna- 
tion. But Suetonius animating his troops, they boldly 
attacked the inhabitants, routed them in the field, and burn- 
ed the Druids in the ſame fires which had been prepared 
by thoſe prieſts for the cataſtrophe of the invaders ; de- 
ſtroying at the ſame time all the conſecrated groves and 
altars in the iſſand. Suetonius having thus triumphed over 
the religion of the Britons, flattered himſelf with the hopes 
of ſoon effecting the reduction of the people. But they, 
encouraged by his abſence, had all taken arms; and un- 
der the conduct of Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, who 
had been treated in the moſt ignominious manner by the 
Roman Tribunes, had already driven the haughty in- 
vaders from their ſeveral ſettlements, Suetonius haſtened 
to the protection of London, which was by this time a flou- 
riſning Roman colony; but he found upon his arrival, 
that any attempt to preſerve it would be attended with the 
utmoſt danger to the army. London therefore was re- 
duced to aſhes; and the Romans, and all ſtrangers, to the 
number of ſeventy thouſand, were put to the ſword with- 
out diſtinction; the Britons ſeeming determined to con- 

vince 
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vince the enemy, that they would acquieſce in no other 
terms than a total evacuation of the iſland. This maſſa. 
cre, however, was revenged by Suetonius in a deciſive 
engagement, where eighty thouſand of 'the Britons are 
ſaid to have been killed ; after which, Boadicea, to avoid 
falling into the hands of the inſolent conquerors, put a 
period to her own life, by means of poiſon. It being 
judged unadviſable that Suetonius ſhould any longer 
conduct the war againſt a people whom he had exaſpe- 
rated by his ſeverity, he was recalled, and Petronius 
Turpilianus appointed in his room. The command was 
afterwards given ſucceſſively to Trebellius Maximus, and 
Vettius Bolanus : but the plan purſued by theſe generals 
was only to retain, by a conciliatory adminiſtration, the 
parts of the iſland which had already ſubmitted to the Ro- 


man arms. 


During theſe tranſactions in Britain, Nero himſelf was 
exhibiting, in Rome or ſome of the provinces, ſuch ſcenes 
of extravagance as almoſt exceed credibility. In one place, 
entering the liſts, amongſt the competitors in a chariot 
race; in another, contending for victory with the com- 
mon muſicians on the ſtage; revelling in open day in the 
company of the moſt abandoned proſtitutes and the vileſt of 
men; in the night committing depredations on the peaceful 
inhabitants of the capital; polluting with deteſtable luſt, 
or drenching with human blood, the ſtreets, the palace, and 
the habitations of private families; and, to crown his enor- 
mities, ſetting fire to Rome, while he ſung with delight 
in beholding the dreadful conflagration. In vain would 
hiſtory be ranſacked for a parallel to this emperor, who 
united the moſt ſhameful vices to the moſt extravagant 
vanity, the moſt abject meanneſs to the ſtrongeſt but moſt 
prepoſterous ambition ; and the whole of whoſe life was 

6 one 
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one continued ſcene of lewdneſs, ſenſuality, rapine, eruel- 
ty, and folly. It is emphatically obſerved by Tacitus, 
« that Nero, after the murder of many illuſtrious perſon- 


ages, manifeſted a deſire of extirpating virtue itſelf.” 


Among the exceſſes of Nero's reign ate to be mention- 
ed the horrible cruelties exerciſed againſt the Chriſtians, in 
various parts of the empire; in which inhuman tranſac- 
tions, the natural barbarity of the emperor was inflamed 
by the prejudices and intereſted policy of the Pagan prieſt- 
N | 


The tyrant. ſcrupled not to charge them with the act 
of burning Rome; and he ſatiated his furious diſpoſition 
towards them by ſuch outrages as are unexampled in 
hiſtory. They were covered with the ſkins of wild 
beaſts, and torn by dogs; were crucified, and ſet on fire, 
that they might ſerve for lights in the night-time. Nero 
offered his gardens ſor this ſpectacle, and exhibited the 
games of the Circus by this dreadful illumination. Some- 
times they were covered with wax and other combuſtible 
materials; after which a ſharp ftake was put under their 
chin, to make them ſtand upright, and they were burnt 
alive, to give light to the ſpectators. 


In the perſon of Nero, it is obſerved by Suetonius, the 
race of the Cæſars became extiuct; a race rendered illuſ. 
trious by the firſt and ſecond emperors, but which their 
ſucceſſors no leſs diſgraced. The deſpotiſm of Julius 
Cæſar, though haughty and imperious, was liberal and hu- 
mane* that of Auguſtus, if we exclude a few inſtances 
of vindictive ſeverity towards individuals, was mild and 
conciliating ; but the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Nero (for we except Claudius from part of the cenſure), 

while 
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while diſcriminated from each other by ſome peculiar cir- 
cumſtances, exhibited the moſt flagrant acts of licentiouſ- 
neſs and perverted authority. The moſt abominable luſt, 
the moſt extravagant luxury, the moſt ſhameful rapa- 
ciouſneſs, and the moſt inhuman cruelty, conſtitute the ge- 
neral charaQteriſtics of thoſe capricious and deteſtable ty- 
rants. Repeated experience now clearly refuted the opi- 
nion of Auguſtus, that he had introduced amongſt the 
Romans the beſt form of government: but while we 
make this obſervation, it is proper to remark, that, had 
he even reftored the Republic, there is reaſon to believe, 
that the nation would again have been ſoon diſtracted with 
internal diviſions, and a perpetual ſucceflion of civil wars. 
The manners of the people were become too diffolute to 
be reſtrained by the authority of elective and temporary 
magiſtrates ; and the Romans were haſtening to that fatab 
period when general and great corruption, with its at- 
tendant debility, would render them an eaſy prey to any 
foreign invaders. | 


But the odious government of the emperors was not 
the only grievance under which the people labored in thoſe 
diſaſtrous times: Patrician avarice concurred with impe- 
rial rapacity to encreaſe the ſufferings of the nation. The 
Senators, even during the Commonwealth, had become 
openly corrupt in the diſpenſation of public juſtice ; and 
under the government of the emperors, this pernicious 
abuſe was practiſed in yet greater extent. That claſs be- 
ing now equally with other Roman citizens dependent on 
the ſovereign power, their ſentiments of duty and honor 
were degraded by the loſs of their former dignity ; and- 
being likewife deprived of the lucrative governments of 
provinces, to which they had annually ſucceeded by an 
elective rotation in the times of the Republic, they en- 

8 ceavored 
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deavored to compenſate the reduction of their emolu- 
ments by an unbounded venality in the judicial deciſions 


of the Forum. Every ſource of national happineſs and 


proſperity was by this means deſtroyed. The poſſeſſion 
of property became precarious; induſtry, in all its branches, 
was effectually diſcouraged, and the amor patriæ, which 
had formerly been the animating principle of the nation, 


was n univerſally extinguiſhed. 


I is a circumſtance {ater to the general ſin- 
gularity of the preſent reign, that, of the few writers who 
flouriſhed in it, and whoſe works have been tranſmitted 
to poſterity, two ended'their days by the order of the em- 


peror, and the third, from indignation at his conduct. 


Theſe unfortunate victims were Seneca, Petronius Ar- 
biter, and Lucan. 


Seneca was born about ſix years before the Chriſtian 
æra, and gave early indication of uncommon talents, 
His father, who had come from Corduba 

1 to Rome, was a man of letters, particu- 
larly fond of declamation, in which he in- 

ſtructed his ſon, and placed him, for the acquiſition of 
philoſophy, under the molt celebrated Stoics of that age. 
Young Seneca, imbibing the precepts of the Pythagorean 
doQrine, religiouſly abſtained from cating the fleſh of 
animals; until Tiberius having threatened to puniſh ſome 
Jews and Egyptians, who abſtained from certain meats, 
he was perſuaded by his father to renounce the Pythago- 
rean practice. Seneca diſplayed the talents of an elo- 
quent ſpeaker ; but dreading the jealouſy of Caligula, 
who aſpired to the ſame excellence, he thought proper to 


| abandon that purſuit, and apply himſelf towards ſuing 


for the honors and offices of the ſtate, He accordingly 
obtained 
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bbtained the place of Quæſtor; in which office incurring 
the imputation of a ſcandalous amour with Julia Livilla, 
he removed from Rome, and was baniſhed by the emperor 
Claudius into Cortica. 


Upon the marriage of Claudius with Agrippina, Seneca 
was recalled from his exile, in which he had remained 
near eight years, and was appointed to ſuperintend the 
education of Nero, now deſtined as ſucceſſor to the 
throne. In the character of preceptor he appears to 
have acquitted himſelf with ability and applauſe ; though 
he has been charged by his enemies with having initiated 
his pupil in thoſe deteſtable vices which diſgraced the 
reign of Nero. Could he have indeed been guilty of ſuch 
immoral conduct, it is probable that he would not ſo 
eaſily have forfeited the favor of that emperor ; and it is 
more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that his diſapprobation of 
Nero's conduct was the real cauſe of that odium which 
ſoon after proved fatal to him. By the enemies whom 
diſtinguiſhed merit and virtue never fail to excite at a 
profligate court, Seneca was accuſed of having maintained 
a criminal correſpondence with Agrippina in the life-time 
of Claudius ; but the chief author of this calumny was 
Suilius, who had been baniſhed from Rome at the in- 
ſtance of Seneca. He was likewiſe charged with having 
amaſſed exorbitant riches, with having built magnificent 
houſes, and formed beautiful gardens, during four years 
in which he had acted as preceptor to Nero. This 
charge he conſidered as a prelude to his deſtruction ; 
which to avoid, if poſſible, he requeſted of the emperor 
to accept of the riches and poſſeſſions which he had ac- 
quired in his ſituation at court, and to permit him to 
withdraw himſelf into a life of ſtudious retirement. 


Nero, diſſembling his ſecret intentions, refuſed this re- 
11 queſt; 
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queſt ; and Seneca, that he might obviate all cauſe of 
ſuſpicion or offence, kept himſelf at home for ſome time, 
under the pretext of indiſpoſition. 


Upon the breaking out of the conſpiracy of Piſo, in 
which ſome of the principal Senators were concerned, 
Natalis, the diſcoverer of the plot, mentioned Seneca's 
name, as an acceſſary. There is, however, no ſatisfac- 
tory evidence that Seneca had any knowledge of the plot. 
Piſo, according to the declaration of Natalis, had com- 
plained that he never ſaw Seneca ; and the latter had ob- 
ſerved, in anſwer, that it was not conducive to their com- 
mon intereſt, to ſee each other often. Seneca likewiſe 
pleaded indiſpoſition, and faid that his own life depended 
vpon the ſafety of Piſo's perſon. Nero, however, glad of 
ſuch an occaſion of ſacrificing the philoſopher to his ſecret 
jealouſy, ſent him an order to deftroy himſelf. When 
the meſſenger arrived with this mandate, Seneca was fit- 
ting at table, with his wife Paulina and two of his friends. 
He heard the meſſage not only with philoſophical firm- 
neſs, but even with ſymptoms of joy, and obſerved, that 
ſuch an order might long have been expected from a man 
who had affaffinated all his friends, and even murdered 
his own mother. The only requeſt which he made, 
was, that he might be permitted to diſpoſe of his poſſeſ- 
ſions as he pleaſed ; but this was refuſed him. Immedi- 
ately turning himſelf to his friends, who were weeping 
at his melancholy fate, he faid to them, that, ſince he 
could not leave them what he conſidered as his own pro- 
perty, he ſhould leave at leaft his own life for an ex- 
ample ; an innocence of conduct which they might imi- 
tate, and by which they might acquire immortal fame. 
He remonſtrated with compoſure againſt their unavailing 
tears and Jamentations, and aſked them, whether they 

8 | had 
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had not learnt better to ſuſtain the ſhocks of fortune, and 
the violence of tyranny ? 


The emotions of his wife he endeavored to allay with 


philoſophical conſolation ; and when ſhe expreſſed a re- - 


ſolution to die with him, he ſaid, that he was glad to find 
his example imitated with ſo much fortitude. The veins 
of both were opened at the ſame time ; but Nero's com- 
mand extending only to Seneca, the life of Paulina was 
preſerved ; and, according to ſome authors, the was not 
diſpleaſed at being prevented from carrying her precipitate 
reſolution into effect. Seneca's veins bleeding but lowly, 
an opportunity was offered him of diſplaying in his laſt mo- 
ments a philoſophical magnanimity ſimilar to that of So- 
crates ; and it appears that his converſation during this 
ſolemn period was maintained with dignified compoſure. 
To accelerate his lingering fate, he drank a doſe of 
poiſon ; but this producing no effect, he ordered his at- 
tendants to carry him into a warm bath, for the purpoſe 


of rendering the hæmorrhage from his veins more copi- 


ous. This expedient proving likewiſe ineffectual, and 
the ſoldiers who witneſſed the execution of the emperor's 
order being clamorous for its accompliſhment, he was 
removed into a ſtove, and ſuffocated by the ſteam. He 
underwent his fate on the twelfth of April, in the ſixty- 
fifth year of the Chriſtian æra, and the fifty-third year of 
his age. His body was burnt, and his athes depoſited in 
a private manner, according to his will, which had been 
made during the period when he was in the higheſt de- 
gree of favor with Nero, 


The writings of Seneca are numerous, and on various 
ſubjects. His firſt compoſition, addreſſed to Novatus, is 
on Anger, and continued through three books. After 

112 giving 
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giving a lively deſcription of this paſſion, the author diſ- 
cuſſes a variety of queſtions concerning it: he argues 
ſtrongly againſt its utility, in contradiction to the Peripa- 
tetics, and exhorts to the reſtraining of it, by many juſt 
and excellent conſiderations. This treatiſe may be re- 
garded, in its general outlines, as a philoſophical am- 
plification of the paſſage in Horace : 
Ira furor brevis ft : animum rege; qui, nift paret, 
Imperat : hunc frænis, bunc tu compeſce catend. 
| EP1sT: I. 2, 
The next treatiſe is on Conſolation, addreſſed to his 
mother Helvia, and was written in his exile. He there 
informs his mother that he bears his baniſhment with for- 
titude, and adviſes her to do the ſame. He obſerves, that, 
in reſpect of himſelf, change of place, poverty, ignominy 
and contempt, are not real evils ; that there may be two 
reaſons for her anxiety on his account ; firſt that, by his 
abſence, ſhe is deprived of his protection; and in the next 
place, of the ſatisfaction ariſing from his company; on 
both which heads he ſuggeſts a variety of pertinent ob- 
ſervations. Prefixed to this treatiſe, are ſome epigrams 
written on the baniſhment of Seneca, but whether or not 
by himſelf, is uncertain. 


Immediately ſubſequent to the preceding, is another 
treatiſe on Conſolation, addreſſed to one of Claudius's 
freedmen, named Polybius, from his great application to 
ſtudy. In this tract, which is in ſeveral parts mutilated, 
the author endeavors to conſole Polybius for the loſs of a 
brother who had lately died. The ſentiments and ad- 
monitions are well ſuggeſted for the purpoſe; but they 
are intermixed with ſuch fulſome encomiums on the im- 
perial domeſtic, as degrade the dignity of the author, and 
can be aſcribed to no other motive than that of endeavor- 


ing 
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ing to procure a recall from his exile, through the intereſt 
of Polybius. 


A fourth treatiſe on Conſolation is addreſſed to Marcia, 
a reſpectable and opulent lady, the daughter of Cremutius 
Cordus, by whoſe death ſhe was deeply affected. The 
author, beſides many conſolatory arguments, propoſes for 
her imitation a number of examples, by attending to 
which ſhe may be enabled to overcome a paſſion that is 
founded only in too great ſenſibility of mind. The ſub- 
ject is ingeniouſly proſecuted, not without the occaſional 
mixture of ſome delicate flattery, ſuitable to the character 
of the correſpondent. 


Theſe conſolatory addreſſes are followed by a treatiſe 
on Providence, which evinces the author to have enter- 
tained the moſt juſt and philoſophical ſentiments on that 
ſubject. He infers the neceſſary exiſtence of a Pro- 
vidence from the regularity and conſtancy obſerved in 
the government of the univerſe : but his chief object is 
to ſhow, why, upon the principle that a Providence exiſts, 
good men ſhould be liable to evils. The enquiry is con- 
ducted with a variety of juſt obſervations, and great force 
of argument; by which the author vindicates the good- 
neſs and wiſdom of the Almighty, in a ſtrain of ſenti- 
ment correſponding to the moſt approved ſuggeſtions ot 
natural religion. ; 


The next treatiſe, which is on Tranquility of Mind, 
appears to have been written ſoon after his return from 
exile. There is a confuſion in the arrangement of this 
tract; but it contains a variety of juſt obſervations, and, 
in point of utility, may be regarded as a valuable pro- 
dquCtion. 


113 Then 
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Then follows a diſcourſe on the Conſtancy of a Wife 
Man. This has by ſome been conſidered as a part of the 
preceding treatiſe ; but they are evidently diſtin, It is 
one of the author's beſt productions, in regard both of 
| ſentiment and compoſition, and affords a fund of moral 
obſervations, to fortify the mind under the preſſure of c- 
cidental calamities, 


We next meet with a tract on Clemency, in two 
books, addreſſed to Nero. This appears to have been 
written in the beginning of Nero's reign, on whom the 
author beſtows ſome high encomiums, which, at that 
time, ſeem not to have been deſtitute of foundation. The 
diſcourſe abounds with juſt obſervation, applicable to all 
ranks of men; and, if properly attended to by that infa- 
tuated emperor, might have prevented him'from the perpe- 
tration of thoſe acts of cruelty, which, with his other ex- 
travagancies, have rendered his name odious to poſterity. 


The diſcourſe which ſucceeds is on the Shortneſs of 
Life, addreſſed to Paulinus. In this excellent treatiſe the 
author endeavors to ſhow, that the complaint of the 
ſhortneſs of life is not founded in truth: that it is men 
who make life ſhort, either by paſſing it in indolence, or 
otherwiſe improperly. He inveighs againſt indolence, 
| Juxury, and every unprofitable avocation ; obſerving that 
| the beſt uſe of time is, to apply it to the ſtudy of wiſdom, 

by which life may be rendered ſufficiently long. 


Next follows a diſcourſe on a Happy Life, addreſſed 
to Gallio, Seneca ſeems to have intended this as a vindi- 
cation of himſelf, againſt thoſe who calumniated him on 
account of his riches and manner of living. He main- 
tains that a life can only be rendered happy by its confor- 

mity 
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mity to the dictates of virtue, but that ſuch a life is per- 
fectly compatible with the poſſeſſion of riches, where 
they happen to accrue. The author pleads his own 
cauſe with great ability, as well as juſtneſs of argument. 
His vindication is in many parts highly beautiful, and ac- 
companied with admirable ſentiments reſpeCting the moral 
obligations to a virtuous life. The concluſion of this 
diſcourſe bears no ſimilarity, in point of compoſition, to 
the preceding parts, and is evidently ſpurious, 


The preceding diſcourſe is followed by one upon the 
Retirement of a Wiſe Man. The beginning of this tract 
is wanting : but in the ſequel the author diſcuſſes a queſ- 
tion which was much agitated amongſt the Stoics and 
Epicureans, viz. whether a wiſe man ought to concern 
himſelf with the affairs of the public. Both theſe ſets of 
philoſophers maintained that a life of retirement was moſt 
ſuitable to a wiſe man, but they diſfered with reſpect to the 
circumſtances in which it might be proper to deviate from 
this conduct; one party conſidering the deviation as pru- 


dent, when there exiſted a juſt motive for ſuch conduct, 


and the other, when there was no forcible reaſon againſt 
it. Seneca regards both theſe opinions as founded upon 
principles inadequate to the advancement both of public 
and private happineſs, which ought ever to be the ulti- 
mate object of moral ſpeculation. 


The laſt of the author's diſcourſes, addreſſed to Abu- 
cius, is on Benefits, and continued through ſeven books. 
He begins with lamenting the frequency of ingratitude 
amongſt mankind, a vice which he ſeverely ceuſures. 
After ſome preliminary conſiderations reſpecting the na- 
ture of Benefits, he proceeds to ſhow in what manner, 
and on whom, they ought to be conferred, The greater 
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part of theſe books is employed on the ſolution of abſtract 
queſtions relative to Benefits, in the manner of Chry- 
ſippus ; where the author ſtates explicitly the arguments 
on both ſides, and from the full conſideration of them, 
deduces rational concluſions. 


 _ The Epiſtles of Seneca conſiſt of one hundred and 
twenty-four, all on moral ſubjects. His Natural Queſtions 
extend through ſeven books; in which he has collect- 
ed the hypotheſes of Ariſtotle and other ancient writers, 
Theſe are followed by a whimſical effuſion on the death 
of Caligula, The remainder of his works compriſes 
ſeven Perſuaſive Diſcourſes, five books of Controverſies, 
and ten books containing Extracts of Declamations. 


From the multiplicity of Seneca's productions, it is 
evident, notwithſtanding the luxurious life he is ſaid to 
have led, that he was greatly devoted to literature; a 
propenſity which, it is probable, was confirmed by his 
baniſhment during almoſt eight years in the iſland of 
Corſica, where he was in a great degree ſecluded from 
every other reſource of amuſement to a cultivated mind. 
But with whatever ſplendor Seneca's domeſtic economy 
may have been ſupported, it ſeems highly improbable that 
he indulged himſelf in luxurious enjoyment to any vicious 
exceſs, His ſituation at the Roman court being honor- 
able and important, could not fail of being likewiſe ad- 
vantageous, not only from the imperial profuſion com- 
mon at that time, but from many contingent emoluments 
which his extenſive intereſt and patronage would natu- 
rally afford him. He was born of a reſpectable rank, 
was in habits of familiar intercourſe with perſons of the 
firſt diſtinction: and if, in the courſe of his attendance 


upon Nero, he had . 2 a large fortune, no blame 
could 
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could juſtly attach to his conduct, in maintaining an ele- 
gant hoſpitality. The imputation of luxury was thrown 
upon him from two quarters, viz. by the diſſolute com- 
panions of Nero, to whom the mention of ſuch an ex- 
ample ſerved as an apology for their own extreme diſſipa- 
tion; and by thoſe who envied him for the affluence and 
dignity which he had acquired. The charge, however, is 
ſupported only by vague aſſertion, and is diſcredited by 
every confideration which ought to have weight in de- 
termining the reality of human characters. It ſeems totally 
inconſiſtent with his habits of literary induſtry, with the 
virtuous ſentiments which he every where ſtrenuouſſy 
maintains, and the eſteem with which he was regarded 
by a numerous acquaintance, as a philoſopher and a mo- 
raliſt. | 


The writings of Seneca have been traduced almoſt 
equally with his manner of living, though in both he has 
a claim to indulgence, from the faſhion of the times. He 
is more ſtudious of minute embelliſhments in ſtyle than 
the writers of the Auguſtan age; and the didactic 
ſtrain, in which he moſtly proſecutes his ſubjects, has a 
tendency, to render him ſententious: but the expreſſion of 
his thoughts is neither enfecbled by decoration, nor in- 
volved in obſcurity by conciſeneſs.. He is not more rich 
in artificial ornament than in moral admonition. Seneca 
has been charged with depreciating former writers, to 
render himſelf more conſpicuous a charge which, ſo far 
as appears from his writings, is founded rather in negative 
than poſitive teſtimony. He has not endeavored to eſta- 
blith his fame by any affectation of ſingularity in doctrine z 
and while he paſſes over in ſilence the names of illuſtrious 
authors, he avails himſelf with judgement of the moſt 
valuable ſtores with which they had enriched philoſophy. 
| 6 On 
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On the whole, he is an author whoſe principles may be 
adopted not only with ſafety, but great advantage; and his 
writings merit a degree of conſideration, ſuperior to what 
they have hitherto ever enjoyed in the literary world, 


Seneca, beſides his proſe works, was the author of 
ſome tragedies. The Medea, the Troas, and the Hippo- 
Iytus, are aſcribed to him. His father is ſaid to have writ- 
ten the Hercules Furens, Nyeſtes, Agamemnon, and Her- 
cules Ætæus. The three remaining tragedies, the The- 
bais, CEdipus, and Ofavia, uſually publiſhed in the ſame 
collection with the ſeven preceding, are ſuppoſed to be 
the productions of other authors, but of whom, is uncer- 
tain, Theſe ſeveral pieces are written in a neat ſtyle; 
the plots and characters are conducted with an attention 
to probability and nature; but none of them js ſo for- 
cible, in point of tragical diſtreſs, as to excite in the 


reader any great degree of emotion. 


Petronius was a Roman knight, and apparently of con- 
ſiderable fortune. In his youth he ſeems to have given 
great application to polits literature, in 

7. T _— which he acquired a juſtneſs of taſte, as 
well as an elegance of compoſition. Early 

initiated in the gaieties of faſhionable life, he contracted 
a habit of voluptuouſyeſs, which rendered him an ac- 
commodating companion to the diſſipated and the luxu- 
rious. The court of Claudius, entirely governed for 
ſome time by Meſſalina, was then the reſidence of plea- 
ſure ; and here Petronius failed not of making a conſpi- 
cuous appearance. More delicate, however, than ſen- 
ſual, he rather joined in the difiipation, than indulged in 
the vices of the palace. To interrupt a courſe of life too 
uniform to afford him perpetual ſatisfaction, he accepted 


of 
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of the Proconſuliaip of Bithynia, and went to that pro- 
vince, where he diſcharged the duties of his office with 
great applauſe, Upon his return to Rome, Nero, who 
had ſucceeded Claudius, made him Conſul, in recom- 
penſe of his ſervices. This new dignity, by giving him 
frequent and eaſy acceſs to the emperor, created an inti- 
macy between them, which was increaſed to friendſhip 
and eſteem on the {ide of Nero, by the elegant entertain- 
ments often given him by Petronius, In a ſhort time, this 
gay voluptuary became-ſo much a favorite at court, that 
nothing was agreeable but what was approved by Petro- 
nius; and the authority which he acquired, by being um- 
pire in whatever related to the economy of gay diſſipation, 
procured him the title of Arhiter, as one who was ſovereign 
judge. Things continued in this ſtate whilſt the emperor 
kept within the bounds of moderation; and Petronius acted 
as Intendant of his pleaſures; ordering him ſhows, games, 
comedies, muſic, feaſts, and all that could contribute to 
make the hours of relaxation paſs agrecably : ſeaſoning, 
at the ſame time, the innocent delights which he procured 
for the emperor, with every poſſible charm, to prevent him 
from ſeeking after ſuch as might prove pernicious both to 
morals and the Republic, Nero, however, giving way 
to his own diſpoſition, which was naturally vicious, at 
length changed his conduct, not only in regard to the go- 
vernment of the empire, but of himſelf ; and liſtening to 
other counſels than thoſe of Petronius, gave the entire 
reins to his paſſions, which afterwards plunged him in 
ruin. The emperor's new favorite was Tigellinus, a man 
of the moſt profligate morals, who omitted nothing that 
could gratify the inordinate appetites of his prince, at the 
expence of all decency and virtue. During this period, 
Petronius gave vent to his indignation, in the ſatire tranſ- 
mitted under his name by the title of Satyricon. But his 
total retirement from court ſecured him not from the ar- 
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tifices of Tigellinus, who labored with all his power to 
deſtroy the man whom he had induſtriouſly ſupplanted in 
the emperor's favor. With this view he inſinuated to 
Nero, that Petronius was too intimately connected with 
Scevinus not to be engaged in Piſo's conſpiracy ; and, to 
fupport his calumny, cauſed the emperor to be preſent at 
the examination of one of Petronius's ſlaves, whom he 
had ſecretly ſuborned to ſwear againſt his maſter. After 
this tranſaction, to deprive Petronius of all means of juſ- 
tifying himſelf, they threw into priſon the greater part of 
his domeſtics, Nero embraced with joy the opportunity 
of removing a man, to whom he knew the preſent man- 
ners of the court were utterly obnoxious, and he ſoon af. 
ter ifſued orders for arreſting Petronius. As it required, 
however, ſome time to deliberate, whether they ſhould 
put a perſon of his conſideration to death, without more 
evident proots of the charges preferred againſt him, he felt 
ſuch diſguſt at living in the power of ſo deteflable and ca- 
pricious a tyrant, that he reſolved to die. For this pur- 
poſe, making choice of the fame expedient which had 
been adopted by Seneca, he cauſed his veins to be opened: 
but he cloſed them again, for a little time, that he might 
enjoy the converſation of his frieads, who came to ſee him 
in his laſt moments. He deſi red them, it is ſaid, to en- 
tertain him, not with diſcourſes on the immortality of the 
foul, or the conſolations of philoſophy, but with agreea- 
ble tales, aud poetic galantries. Diſdaining to imitate the 
ſervility of thoſe, who, dying by the orders of Nero, yet 
made him their heir, and ſtuffed their teſtaments with en- 
com:ums on the tyrant and his favorite, he broke to 
pieces a goblet of precious ſtones, out of which he had 
commonly drank, that Nero, who he knew would ſeize 
upon it after his death, might not have the pleaſure of 
uſing it. As the only preſent ſuitable to ſuch a prince, he 
ſent him, under a ſealed cover, his Satyricon, written pur- 
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poſely againſt him; and then broke his ſignet, that it 
might not, aſter his death, become the means of accuſa- 
tion againſt the perſon in whoſe cuſtody it ſhould be 
found. 


The Satyricon of Petronius is one of the moſt curious 
productions in the Latin lauguage. Novel in its nature, 
and without any parallel in the works of antiquity, ſome 
have imagined it to be a ſpurious compoſition fabricated 
about the time of the revival of learning in Europe. This 
conjecture, however, is not more deſtitute of ſupport, 
than repugnant to the moſt circumſtantial evidence in fa- 
vor of its authenticity. Others, admitting the work to be 


a production of the age of Nero, have queſtioned the de- 


ſign with which it was written, and have conſequently 
imputed to the author a moſt immoral intention, Some 
of the ſcenes, incidents, and characters, are of ſo extra- 
ordinary a nature, that the deſcription of them, without 
a particular application, muſt have been regarced as ex- 
tremely whimſical, and the work, notwithſtanding its in- 
genuity, been doomed to perpetual oblivion : but hiſtory 
juſtifies the belief, that in the court of Nero, the extra- 
vagancies mentioned by Petronius were realiſed to a de- 
gree which authenticates the repreſentation given of them. 
The inimitable character of Trimalchio, which exhibits 
a perſon ſunk in the moſt debauched effeminacy, was 
drawn for Nero; and we are aſſured, that there were 
formerly medals of that emperor, with theſe words, C. 
Nero Auguſt. Imp. and on the reverſe, Trimalchio, The 
various cliaracters are well diſcriminated, and ſupported 
with admirable propriety. Never was ſuch licentiouſneſs 
of deſcription united to fuch delicacy of coloring. The 
force of the ſatire conſiſts not in poignancy of ſentiment, 


but in the ridicule which ariſes from the whimſical, but 
characteriſtic 
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characteriſtic and faithful exhibition of the objects intto- 
duced. That Nero was ſtruck with the juſtneſs of the 
repreſentation, is evident from the diſpleaſure which he 
ſhowed, at finding Petronius ſo well acquainted with his 
infamous exceſſes. After levelling his ſuſpicion at all who 
could poſſibly betray him, he at laſt fixed on a Senator's 
wife, named Silia, who bore a part in his revels, and was 
an intimate friend of Petronius : upon which ſhe was 
immediately ſent into baniſhment. Amongſt the miſcel- 
laneous materials in this work, are ſome pieces of poetry, 
written in an elegant taſte. A poem on the civil war be- 
tween Cæſar and Pompey, is beautiful and animated, 


Though the Muſes appear to have been moſtly in a 
quieſcent ſtate from the time of Auguſtus, we find from 
Petronius Arbiter, who exhibits the manners of the capi- 
tal during the reign of Nero, that poetry till continued 
to be a favorite purſuit, amongſt the Romans, and to 
which, indeed, they ſeem to have had a national pro- 


penſity. 


Ecce inter pocula guærunt 


Romulide ſaturi, quid dia pot mata narrent. 
; PERslus, SAT. I: 


It was cultivated as a kind of faſhionable exerciſe, in ſhort 
and deſultory attempts, in winch the chief ambition was 
to produce verſes extempore. They were publicly recited 
by their authors with great oſtentation, and a favorable 
verdict from an audience, however partial, and frequently - 
obtained either by intrigue or bribery, was conſtrued by 
thoſe frivolous pretenders into a real adjudication of poe- 


tical fame. 


The cuſtom of publicly reciting poetical compoſitions, 
With 
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with the view of obtaining the opinion of the hearers con- 
cerning them, and for which purpoſe Auguſtus had built 
the Temple of Apollo, was well calculated for the im- 
provement of taſte and judgement, as well as the excite- 
ment of emulation ; but, conducted as it now was, it led 
to a general degradation of poetry, Barbariſms in lan- 
guage, and a corruption of taſte, were the natural conſe- 
quences of this practice, while the judgement of the mul- 
titude was either blind or venal, and while public appro- 
bation ſanctioned the crudities of baſty compoſition, 
There aroſe, however, in this period, ſome candidates for 
the bays, who carried their efforts beyond the narrow li- 
mits which cuſtom and inadequate genius preſcribed to 
the poetical exertions of their contemporaries. Amongſt 
theſe were Lucan and Perlius, 


Lucan was the ſon of Annæus Mela, the brother of 
Seneca, the philoſopher. He was born at Corduba, the 
original reſidence of the family, but came 
early to Rome, where his promiſing ta- 
lents, and the patronage of his uncle re- 
commended him to the favor of Nero ; by whom he was 
raifed to the dignity of an Augur and Quzſtor before he 
had attained the uſual age. Prompted by the deſire of 
diſplaying his poetical abilities, he had the imprudence to 
engage in a competition with his imperial patron. The 
ſubject choſen by Nero was the tragical fate of Niobe; 
and that of Lucan was Orpheus. The eaſe with which 
the latter obtained the victory in the conteſt, excited the 
jealouſy of the emperor, who reſolved upon depreſſing 
his riſing genius. With this view, he expoſed him daily 
to the mortification of freth inſults, until at laſt the 
poet's reſentment was ſo much provoked, that he entered 


into the conſpiracy of Piſo for cutting off the tyrant, 
The 
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The plot being diſcovered, there remained for the unfor- 
tunate Lucan no hope of pardon : and chooſing the ſame 
mode of death which was. employed by his uncle, he had 
his veins opened, while he fat in a warm bath, and ex- 
pired in pronouncing with great emphatis the following 
lines in his Pharſalia : 


Scinditur avulſus : nec ficut vulnere ſanguis 
Emicuit lentus : ruptts cadit undique venis; 
D.ſcur ſiſaue anime diverſa in membra meanitis 
Interceptus aquis, nullius vita perempti 

ER tante d miſſa vid. LIE. 111, 


©: Some authors have ſaid that he betrayed puſillanimity 
at the hour of death ; and that, to ſave himſelf from pu- 
niſhment, he accuſed his mother of being involved in the 
conſpiracy. This circumſtance, however, is not men- 
tioned by other writers, who relate, on the contrary, 
that he died with philoſophical fortitude. He,was then 


only in the twenty-ſixth year of his age. 


Lucan had ſcarcely reached the age of puberty when 
he wrote a poem on the conteſt between Hector and 
Achilles. He alſo compoſed in his youth a poem on the 
burning of Rome; but his only ſurviving work is the 
Pharſalia, written on the civil war between Cæſar and 
Pompey. This poem, conſiſting of ten books, is unti- 
niſhed, and its character has been more depreciated than 
that of any other production of antiquity. In the plan 
of the poem, the author proſecutes the different events in 
the civil war, beginning his narrative at the paſſage of 
the Rubicon by Cæſar. He invokes not the Muſes, nor 
engages any Gods in the diſpute ; but endeavors to ſup- 
port an epic dignity by vigor of ſentiment, and ſplendor 


of deſcription. The horrors of civil war, and the im- 
| portance 
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portance of a conteſt which was to determine the fate of 
Rome and the empire of the world, are diſplayed with 
variety of colgring, and great energy of expreſſion. In 
the deſcription of ſcenes, and the recital of heroic ac- 
tions, the author diſcovers a ſtrong and lively imagina- 
tion; while, in thoſe parts of the work which are ad- 
dreſſed either to the underſtanding or the paſſions, he is 
bold, figurative, and animated. Indulging too much 
in amplification, be is apt to tire with prolixity ; but in 
all his excurſions be is ardent, elevated, impreſiive, and 
often brilliant. His verſification has not che ſmoothneſs 
which we admire in the compoſitions of Virgil, and his 
language is often involved in the intricacies of technical 
conſtruction: but with all his defects, his beauties are 
numerous; and he diſcovers a greater degree of merit 
than is commonly found in the productions of a poet of 
twenty-ſix years of age, at which time he died. 


f / 

Perſius was born at Volaterræ, of an Equeſtrian fa- 
mily, about the beginning of the Chriſtian æra. His 
father dying when he was fix years old, he 
was left to the care of his mother, for whom por Grim 
and for his ſiſters, he exprefies the warm- : 
eſt affection. At the age of twelve he came to Rome, 
where, after attending a courſe of grammar and rhetoric 
under the reſpective maſters of thoſe parts of education, 
he placed himſelf under the tuition of Annæus Cornutus, 
a celebrated Stoic philoſopher of that time.. There ſub- 
ſifted between him and this preceptor ſo great a friend- 
ſhip, that at his death, which happened in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age, he bequeathed to Cornutus a hand- 
ſome ſum of money, and his library. The latter, how- 
ever, accepting only of the books, left the money to Per- 
ſius's ſiſters. | 

KA Priſcian, 
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Priſcian, Quintilian, and other ancient writers, ſpeak 
of Perſius's Satires as confiſting of a book, without any 
diviſion. They have ſince, however, been generally di- 
vided into fix different fatires, but by ſome only into five. 
The ſubjects of theſe compoſitions are, the vanity of the 
poets in his time; the backwardneſs of youth to the 
cultivation of moral ſcience ; ignorance and temerity in 
political adminiſtration, chiefly in alluſion to the govern- 
ment of Nero: the fifth Satire is employed in evincing, 
that the wiſe man alone is free; in diſcuffing which 
point, the author adopts the obſervations uſed by Horace 
on the ſame ſubject. The laſt Satire of Perſius is di- 
refed againſt avarice. In the fifth, we meet with a 
beautiful addreſs to Cornutus, whom the author celebrates 
for his amiable virtues, and peculiar talents for teaching. 
The following lines, at the fame time that they ſhow 
how diligently the preceptor and his pupil were employ- 
ed through the whole day in the cultivation of moral 
ſcience, afford a more agreeable picture of domeſtic 
comfort and philoſophical conviviality, than might be 
expected in the family of a rigid Stoic. 


Te-cum et 05 memi ni con ſumere ſoles, 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere notes. 


Unum opus, & requiem pariter diſponimus amo: 
Atque verecundd laxamus ſeria menſa. 


The Satires of Perſius are written in a free, expoſtu- 
latory, and argumentative manner; poſſeſſing the ſame 
juſtneſs of ſentiment with thoſe of Horace, but exerted 
in the way of deriſion, and not with the admirable rail- 
lery of that facetious author. They are regarded by 
many as obſcure; but this imputation ariſes more from 
unacquaintance with the characters and manners to which 


the author alludes, than from any peculiarity either in 
| his- 
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his language or compoſition. His verſification is harmo- 
nious ; and we have only to remark, in addition to ſimi- 
lar examples in other Latin writers, that, though Perſius 
is acknowledged to have been both virtuous and modeſt, 
there are in the fourth Satire a few paſſages which can- 
not decently admit of being tranſlated, Such was the 
freedom of the Romans, in the uſe of ſome expreſſions, 
which juſt refinement has now exploded. | 


Another poet, in this period, was Fabricius Veiento, 
who wrote a ſevere ſatire againſt the prieſts of his time ; 
as alſo one againſt the Senators, for corruption in their 
judicial capacity. Nothing remains of either of thoſe 
productions; but, for the latter, the author was baniſhed 
by Nero. There now likewiſe flouriſhed a lyric poet, 
Czſius Baſſus, to whom Perſius has addreſſed his ſixth 
Satire. He is ſaid to have been, next to Horace, the beſt 
lyric poet among the Romans: but of his various com- 
poſitions, only a few inconſiderable fragments are pre- 
ſerved, To the two poets now mentioned muſt be added 
Pomponius Secundus, a man of diſtinguiſhed rank in the 
army, and who obtained the honor of a triumph for a 
victory over a uation of barbarians in Germany. He 
wrote ſeveral tragedies, which, in the judgment of Quin- 
tilian, were beautiful compoſitions, 
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1. THE race of the Cæſars became extin& in Nero; 
an event intimated before by various figns, two of which 
are particularly remarkable for their poſitive indication. 
Formerly as Livia, after her marriage with Anguſtus, was 
going to a country-ſeat which ſhe had near Veii, an eagle 
flying by, let drop upon her lap a hen, with a ſprig of 
laurel in her mouth, juſt as he had ſeized her. Livia 
gave orders to have the ben taken care of, and the laurel 
ſprig ſet; and there came from her ſuch a numerous brood 
of chickens, that the villa to this day goes by the name 
of the Villa at the Hens. The laurel ſpread ſo conſider- 
ably, that the Cæſars, in their triumphs, procured thence 
their laurel crowns. It was a cuſtom conſtantly obſery- 
| ed, to plant others in the place upon that occaſion ; and 
a remark was made, that, a little before the death of each 
prince, the tree which had been ſet by him died. But in 
the laſt year of Nero, the whole plantation of laurels per- 
iſhed to the very roots, and the hens all died. About the 
ſame time, the temple of the Cæſars being ſtruck with 
lightning, the heads of all the ſtatues in it fell off atvnce ; 
and Auguſtus's ſceptre was daſhed out of his hands, 


I. Nero was ſucceeded by Galba, who was not in 
the remoteſt degree allied to the family of the Cæſars, but 
without doubt of very noble extraction, being n 
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of a great and ancient family, as who always uſed to put 
amongſt his other titles upon the baſes af his ſtatues, his 
being great-grandſon to Q. Catulus Capitolinus. . And 
when he came to be emperor, he ſet up the images of his 
anceſtors in the atrium“ of the palace; according to the titles 
of which he carried up his pedigree on the father's fide to 
Jupiter ; and by the mother's to Paſiphae, Minos's queen. 


III. To give even a ſhort account of the whole family, 
would be tedious. I ſhall therefore only ſlightly notice 
that branch of it from which he was deſcended. For 
what reaſon, or vwlienco the firſt of the Sulpici that had 
the cognomen of Galba, was ſo called, is uncertain. Some 
are of opinion, that it was becauſe he ſet fire to a city in 
Spain, after he had a long time attacked it to no purpoſe, 
with torches dipped in the juice of the Syrian cane called 
Galbanum : others ſaid he was ſo named, becauſe, in a 
tedious indiſpoſition, he made uie of a remedy wrapped 
up in the wool called Galbeum: others, becauſe he was 
a very fat man, ſuch a one being called in the Gallic 
tongue Galba ; or finally, on account of his being of 
the oppoſite habit of body, very flender, lil e thoſe inſects 
which breed in a ſort of oak, and are called Galbæ. Ser: 


* The Atrium, or Aula, was the court or hall of a houſe, | 
the entrance to which was by the principal door. It appears 
to have been a large oblong ſquare, ſurrounded with covered 
or arched galleries. Three ſides of the Atrium were ſupport- 
ed by pillars, in later times, of marble. The fide oppoſite to 
the gate was called Tablinum; and the other two ſides, Ale, 
The Tablinum contained books, and the records of what any 
one had done in his magiſtracy. In the Atrium the nuptial 
couch was erected ; and here the miſtreſs of the family, with 
her maid-ſervants, wrought at ſpinning and weaving, which, 
in the time of the ancient Romans, was their principal em- 
ployment, | 
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gius Galba, a man of Conſular rank, and the moſt elo- 
quent of his time, gave a luſtre to the family. Hiſtory 
relates, that, when he was Pro-Prætor of Spain, he per- 
fidiouſly put to the ſward thirty thouſand Luſitanians, 
and by that means gave occaſion to the war of Viriatus. 
His grandſon being incenſed againſt Julius Cæſar, whoſe 
lieutenant he had been in Gaul, becauſe he was through 
him diſappointed of the Conſulſhip, joined with Caſhus 
and Brutus in the conſpiracy againſt him, for which he 
was condemned by the Pedian law. From him were do- 
ſcended the grandfather and father of the emperor Galba. 
The grandfather was more celebrated for his application 
to ſtudy, than for any figure he made in the government. 
For he roſe no higher than the Prætorſhip, but publiſhed 
a large and not unintereſting hiſtory. His father attained 
to the Conſulſhip: he was a ſhort man and hump-back 
ed, but a tolerable orator, and an induſtrious pleader, He 
was twice married: the firſt of his wives was Mummia 
Achaica, daughter of Catulus, and -great-grand-daugh- 
ter of L. Mummius, who deſtroyed Corinth ; and the 
other, Livia Ocellina, a very rich and beautiful woman, 
by whom it is ſuppoſed he was courted for the nobleneſs 


of his deſcent. They ſay, that ſhe was farther ſtimulated 


to take him for her huſband, by an incident which evinced 
a great ingenuouſneſs in his diſpoſition, Upon her preſſ- 
ing him in private with a propoſal of marriage, he ſtrip- 
ped off his Toga, and ſhewed her the deformity of his per- 
ſon, that he might not be thought to impoſe upon her, 
He had by Achaica two ſons, Caius and Sergius. The 
elder of theſe, Caius, having very much reduced his eſtate, 
retired from town, and being prohibited by Tiberius from 
ſtanding a candidate for the Conſulthip in his year, put 
an end to his own lite. 
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IV. The emperor Sergius Galba was born in the Con- 
fulſbip of M. Valerius Meſſala, and Cn. Lentulus, upon 
the ninth of the Calends of January, in a country-houſe 
upon a hill, near Terracina, on the leſt ſide of the road 
to Fundi. Being adopted by his ſtep- mother, he aſſumed 
the name of Livius, with the cognomen of Ocella, and 
à new prænomen; for he afterwards made uſe of Lucius, 
inſtead of Sergius, until he arrived at the imperial dignity. 
It is well known, that when he came once, amongſt other 
boys of his own age, to pay his reſpects to Auguſtus, the 
latter, ſtroaking his cheek, ſaid to him, 4 And thou, child, 
too, wilt taſte of our imperial dignity.” Tiberius likewiſe 
being told that he would come to be emperor, but in an ad- 
vanced age, ſaid upon it, Let him live then, ſince that 
concerns me nothing.“ When his grandfather was offer- 
ing ſacrifice to avert ſome ill omen from lightning, the 
entrails of the victim were ſnatched out of his hand by 
an eagle, and carried off into an oak-tree loaded with 
acorns, Upon this the ſoothſayers ſaid, that the family 
would come to be matters of the empire, but not until many 
years had elapſed: at which he ſmiling ſaid, © Ay, when 
a a mule has a foal.” When Galba firſt declared againſt 
Nero, nothing gave him ſo much confidence of ſucceſs, 
as a mule's happening at that time to have a foal. And 
whilſt all others expreſſed their abhorrence of it as a moſt 
inauſpicious prodigy, he alone regarded it as a very hap- 
py omen, calling to mind the ſacrifice and ſaying of his 
grandfather, When he took upon him the manly habit, 
he dreamt that the Goddeſs Fortune ſaid to him, I ſtand 
before your door quite tired ; and unleſs I am admitted 
forthwith, I ſhall be a prey to the firſt comer.” Upon 
his awaking, opening the door of his houſe, he found a 
brazen ſtatue of the goddeſs, above a cubit long, cloſe 
by the threſhold, and carried it with him to Tuſculum, 
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where he uſed to paſs the ſummer ſeaſon ; where hav- 
ing conſecrated it in an apartment of his howſe, he ever 
after worſhipped it by monthly ſupplications, and an an- 
niverſary vigil, Though but a very young man, he 
kept up an ancient but obſolete cuſtom, and now no where 
obſerved, except in his own family, which was, to have 
his freedmen and ſlaves appear in a body before him twice 
a day, morning and evening, to pay their reſpects io him. 

V. Amongſt other liberal ſtudies, he applied himſelf to 
the law. He married Lepida, by whom he had two 
fons ; but the mother and children all dying, he continued 
a widower ; nor could he be prevailed upon to marry 
again, not even Agrippina herſelf, at that time left a wi- 
dow by the death of Domitius ; who had endeavored by 
every artifice to draw him to her embraces, whilſt he was 
a married man; inſomuch that his mother Lepida, in the 
preſence of ſeveral married women, ſcolded her for it, 
and even proceeded to beat her. He paid moſt of all his 
court to Livia Auguſta, by whoſe favor, whilſt ſhe was 
living, he made a conſiderable figure, and had like to 
have been enriched by the will which ſhe left at her 
death; in which ſhe diſtinguiſhed him from the reſt of 
the legatees, by a legacy of fifty millions of ſeſterces. 
But becauſe the ſum was expreſſed in figures, and not in 
words at length, it was reduced by her heir Tiberius, to 
five hundred thouſand ; and even this he never received“. 


* Suetonius ſeems to have forgotten, that, according to 
his own teſtimony, this legacy, as well as thoſe left by Tibe- 
rius, was paid by Caligula; © Legata ex tefaments Tiberii, 
guamquam abolite, ſed et Julia Anguſtæ, quod Tiberius ſup- 
7 eren, cum fide, ac ſine calumnid refraſentata perſolvit.“ 

Vita CALI. c. xvi. 


VI. Being 
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VI. Being advanced to public poſts in the government, 
before the age required for it by law, in his Prætorſhip, 
at the celebration of games in honor of the goddeſs Flora, 
he entertained with a new fight of elephants walking up- 
on ropes. He-then governed the province of Aquitain 
for near a year, and ſoon after had an ordinary Conſul. 
ſhip, which he held fix months. It ſo happened that he 
ſucceeded L. Domitivs, the father of Nero, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Salvius Otho, father to the emperor of that 
name; which looked like a preſage of his future advance- 
ment to the empire, betwixt the ſons of theſe two men. 
Being appointed by C. Cæſar to ſucceed Gztulicus, the 
day after his arrival at the army, he put a ſtop to their clap 
ping of hands in a ſolemn public diverſion, by giving out 
this ſentence for the watch-word, “That they ſhould 
keep their hands within their cloaks.” Immediately upon 
which, the following verſe became very common in the 
camp. 


Diſce, miles, militare : Galba g, non Geætulicus. 


Soldiers, learn the uſe of arms: tis Galba, not Gætulicus. 


With equal ſtrictneſs, he would allow of no petitions for 
leave to be abſent from the camp. He hardened the 
foldiers, both old and young, with conſtant exerciſe ; and 
having quickly reduced within their proper boundsthe bar- 
barians, who had made inroads into Gaul, upon Caius's 
coming into Germany, he ſo far recommended tumfelt 
and his army to that emperor's approvation, that, amongſt 
the innumerable troops drawn from all the provinces of 
the empire, none met with higher commendation, or 
greater rewards from him. He likewife diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by appearing at the head of a military proceſſion, 
with a ſhield in his hand, and then running by the em- 
peror's charivt twenty miles together. 


VII. Upon 
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VII. Upon the news of Caius's death, though many 
earneſtly preſſed him to lay hold of that opportunity of 
ſeizing the empire, he choſe rather to be quiet. On this 
account, he was in great favor with Claudius, and being 
received into the number of his friends, ſtood ſo high in 
his good opinion, that the Britiſh expedition was for 
ſome time ſuſpended, upon the occaſion of his being ſud- 
denly ſeized with ſome flight indiſpoſition. He governed 
Africa in the quality of Pro-Conſul for two years; being 
choſen out of courſe to ſettle the ſtate of that province, 
which was in great diſorder from civil diſſenſions, and 
the alarms of che barbarians. He diſplayed upon this oc- 
caſion the utmoſt ſtrictneſs and juſtice even in matters of 
ſmall conſideration. A ſoldier upon ſome expedition be- 
ing charged with ſelling, in a great ſcarcity of corn, a 
modius of wheat, which was all he had left, for a hun- 
dred denarii, he forbid him to be relieved by any body, 
when he came to be in want himſelf; and accordingly he 
died of famine. In the adminiſtration of juſtice, a cauſe 
being brought before him about ſame beaſt of burden, 
the property of which was claimed by two perſons, the 
proof being on both ſides trifling, and the truth uncertain, 
he ordered the beaſt to be led, with his head muffled up, to 
a pond at which he had uſed to be watered, the covering 
to be there removed from his head, and that he ſhould be 
the property of the perſon, to whoſe houſe, after drinking, 


he ſhould return. | 


VIII. For the atchievements perſormed by him, both 
at that time in Africa, and formerly in Germany, he re- 
ceived the triumphal ornaments, aud three prieſt's offices, 
one amongſt the fifteen, another amongſt the Sodales Titii, 
and a third amongſt the Augu/tales; and from that time 
to the middle of Nero's reign, he lived for the moſt part 


retired, He never went abroad ſo much as to take the 
air, 
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air, without a chariot attending him, in which there was 
à million of ſeſterces in gold, until at laſt Hiſpania Tar- 
raconenſis was offered him, at that time living in the town 
of Fundi. After his arrival in the province, whilſt he was 
at ſacrifice in a temple, a boy who attended with a cen- 
ſer, became all on a ſudden grey-headed. This incident 
was regarded by ſome as a token of an approaching revo- 
lution in the government, and that an old man would 
ſucceed a young one : that is, that he would ſucceed 
Nero. And not long after, a thunderbolt falling into the 
lake of Cantabria, twelve axes were found in it; a mantis 
feſt ſign of the ſupreme power, 


IX. He governed the province during eight years, with 
great variety and unſteadineſs of conduct; being at firſt 
briſk, and indeed exceſſively ſevere in the puniſhment of 
delinquents. For a banker having committed ſome fraud 
in the way of his buſineſs, he cut off his hands, and 
nailed them to his table. Another who had poiſoned an 
orphan, to whom he was guardian, and next heir to the 
eſtate, he crucified. When this delinquent implored the 
protection of the law, and cried out that he was a Roman 
citizen, as if he intended to comfort him under his afflic- 
tion, and alleviate his puniſhment, by a mark of honor 
conferred upon him, he ordered him a new croſs, higher 
than uſual, and whitened. By degrees he gave hinelf 
pp to a life of indolence and inactivity, from the fear of 
giving Nero any occaſion of jealouſy, and becauſe, as hg 
uſed to ſay, No body was obliged to be accountable for 
want of buſineſs.” Whilſt he was holding the aſſizes at 
New Carthage, he received advice of the inſurrection in 
Gaul; upon which account the lieutenant of Aquitain 


{- folicited his affiſtance ; but letters were ſoon after brought 


; him from Vindex, requeſting of him “ to aſſert tro nights 
of mankind, and put himſelf at their head to relies them 


from 
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from the tyranny of Nero.” Without demurring long 


upon the ſubject, he complied with the invitation, from a 
mixture of fear and hope. For he had diſcovered that 


private orders had been ſent by Nero to his procurators in 
the province to get him diſpatched ; and he was encou- 
raged to the enterpriſe, as well by ſeveral auſpices and 
omens, as by the prophecy of a young woman of good 
quality; and the more ſo, becauſe the prieſt of Jupiter at 
Clunia, by intimation given him in a dream, had diſco- 
vered in the inner part of the temple the very ſame verſes 
with thoſe in which ſhe had delivered her prophecy ; 
which had likewiſe been uttered by another young woman, 
infpired about two hundred years before, The import of 
the verſes was, * That in time, Spain ſhould give the 
world a lord and maſter.” 


$6 1 


bas for the manumifing of — having ſet, up before 
him the ſtatues of ſeveral who had been condemned and 
put to death by Nero, whilſt a noble youth ſtood by, who 
had been baniſhed, and whom he had purpotely ſent for 
from one of the neighboring Balearic iſles, he lamented che 
condition of the times ; and being thereupon unanimouſly 
ſaluted by the title of Emperor, he publicly declared himſelf 
only the Lieutenant of the Senate and people of Rome.” 
Then proclaiming a vacation, he raiſed out of the com- 
monalty of the province legions and auxihary troops, be- 
ſides his old army conſiſting of one legion, two bodies of 
horſe, and three ſingle battalions of foot. Out of the prin- 
cipal men in the army, moſt conſiderable for age and pru- 
dence, he formed a kind of Senate, with whom to adviſe 
upon all matters of importance, as often as occaſion 
ſhould require. He likewiſe choſe ſeveral young men of 
the Equeſtrian Order, who were to be allowed the privi- 
lege of wearing a gold ring, but, under the title of Evo- 

call, 
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cati, ſhould keep guard before his bed-chamber, inſtead 
of the ſoldiers. He likewife iſſued proclamations through- 
out the provinces of the empire, exhorting all to riſe in 
arms unanimouſly, and aſſiſt the common cauſe, by all 
the ways and means in their power. About the ſame 
time, in fortifving a town, which he had pitched upon 
for the ſeat of war, a ring was found, of antique work- 
manſhip, in the ſtone of which was engraved the Goddeſs 
Victory with a trophy. Preſently after, a ſhip of Alex- 
andria arrived at Dertoſa, loaded with arms, without any 
perſon to ſteer it, or ſo much as one ſailor or paſſenger 
on board, From this incident, no body entertained the 
leaſt doubt, but the war upon which they were entering 
was juſt and honorable, and [favored likewiſe by the 
Gods; when all on a ſudden the whole deſign had like to 
have been unexpectedly blaſted. © One of the two bodies 
of horſe, repenting of the violation of their oath to Nero, 
attempted to deſert him upon his approach to the camp; 
and were with ſome difficulty kept in their duty. And 
ſome ſlaves who had been preſented to him by a freedman 
of Nero's, on purpoſe to murder him, had like to have 
killed him as he went through a narrow paſſage to the 
bath. Being overheard to encourage one another not to 
loſe the opportunity, they were called to an account con- 

cerning it; and by recourſe to the torture, a confeſſion 
was extorted from them. | | 


XI. Theſe dangers were followed by the death of Vin- 
dex, at which being extremely diſcouraged, as if fortune 
had quite forſaken him, he had thoughts of putting an end 
to his own life ; but receiving advice by his meſſengers 
from Rome that Nero was flain, and that all had taken 
an oath to him as emperor, he laid aſide the title of Liew 
tenant, and took upon him that of Cæſar. Putting him- 
{elf upon his march with his general's cloak on, and a 
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dagger hanging from his neck before his breaſt, he did 
not reſume the uſe of the Toga, until Nymphidius Sa- 
binus, commander of the guards at Rome, with the two 
lieutenants, Fonteius Capito in Germany, and Claudius 
Macer in Africa, who oppoſed his eſtabliſhment, were all 


ſuppreſſed. 


XII. A rumor of his cruelty and avarice had reached 
the city before his arrival; as that he had puniſhed ſome 
cities of Spain and Gaul, for not joining him readily, by 
the impoſition of heavy taxes, and ſome by levelling their 
walls ; and had put to death the governors and procu- 
rators with their wives and children : likewiſe that a 
golden crown, of fifteen pound weight, taken out of 
the temple of Jupiter, with which he was preſented by 
the Tarraconians, he had melted down, and had exacted 
from them three ounces that were wanting in the weight. 
This report of him was confirmed and encreaſed, as ſoon 
as he entered the town. For ſome rowers belonging to 
the fleet, who had been taken into the troops by Nero, 
he would oblige to return to their former condition ; but 
they refuſing to comply, and obſtinately demanding to 
continue in the ſervice in which they were, he not only 
diſperſed them by a body of horſe let looſe upon them, 
but likewiſe executed every tenth man amongſt them. He 
alſo broke a battalion of Germans, which had been form- 
ed by the preceding emperors, for the guard of their per- 
ſons, and upon many occaſions found very faithful, and 
ſent them back into their own country, without giving 
them any gratuity ; pretending that they were more in- 
clined to favor the advancement of Cn. Dolabella, near 
whoſe gardens they had their encampment, than his own. 
The following particulars likewiſe were related concern- 
ing him, in the way of ridicule ; but whether with or 

without 
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' without foundation, I know not: as that, upon the ſerv- 
ing up of a handſome ſupper, he fetched a deep-groan : 
that when one of the ſtewards preſented him with a 
ſhort draught of his accounts, he reached him from his 
table a diſh of ſoop, for his care and diligence ; and 
when Canus the piper had played much to his ſatisfaction, 
he preſented him, with his own hand, five denarii taken 
out of his own pocket. 


XIII. His arrival therefore in town was not very agree- 
able to the people ; and this appeared at the next public 
diverſion. For when the farce-aQtors began their noted 
ſong, | - | 


Venit, io, Simus a villa : 
See Flatnoſe come from rural plains ; 


all the ſpectators, with one voice, went on with the reſt, 
repcating and acting the firſt verſe ſeveral times over. 


XIV. He acquired the empire with more favor and au- 
thority than he managed it, though he nevertheleſs gave 
many proofs of his being an excellent prince : but theſe 
were not ſo grateful to the people, as his miſeonduct was 
offenſive. He was governed by three favorites, who, be- 
cauſe they reſided at court, and were conſtantly about 
him, obtained the name of his pædagogues. Theſe were 
Titus Vinius his lieutenant in Spain, a man of a diſpoſi- 
tion extremely covetous ; Cornelius Laco, who, from an 
aſſeſſor to the prince, was advanced to be commander of 
the guards, a perſon of intolerable arrogance, as well as 
indolence ; his freedman Icelus, dignified a little before 
with the privilege of wearing the gold ring, and the uſe 
of the cognomen Martianus, who was now a candidate 
for the higheſt honor within the reach of any perſon of 

| the 
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the Equeſirian = Sg . ſo implicitly 
into the power of thoſe three favorites, who governed in 
every thing according to the capricious impulſe of their 
vices and tempers, and his authority was ſo much abuſed 
by them, that the tenor of his conduct was not very con- 
ſiſtent with itſelf. At one time, he. was more tigorous 
and frugal, at another, more laviſh and megligent, than 
became a prince who had been choſen by the people, and 
was fo far advanced in years. He condemned ſome men 
of the firſt rank in the Senatorian and Equeſtrian Orders, 
upon a very light ſuſpicion, and without trial. He rare- 
ly granted the freedom of the city to any one; and the 
privilege belonging to ſuch as had three children, only ta 
one or two; and that with great difficulty, and,only for 
a limited time. When the judges petitioned to have a ſixth 
decury added to their number, he not only denied them, 
but aboliſhed the vacation which had been granted them 
for the winter, and the beginning of the year. 


xv. It was thought that he likewiſe intended to re- 
duce the offices held by Senators and men of the Equeſ» 
trian Order, to a term of two years? continuance ; and to 
diſpoſe of them to none but ſuch as were unwilling to ac- 
cept of them, and had refuſed them. All the grants of 
Nero he recalled, ſaving only to the proprietors the tenth 
part. For this purpoſe he gave a commiſſion to fifry Ro- 
man knights ; with orders, that if players or wreſtlers had 
fold what had been formerly given them, it ſhould be ex- 
acted from the purchaſers, ſince the others, having, no 
doubt, ſpent the money, were not in a condition to pay. 
But on the other hand, he ſuffered his attendants and 
freedmen to ſell or give away the revenue of the ſtate, or 
immunities from taxes, and to puniſh the innocent, or 
pardon criminals, at IR Nay when the Roman 

people 
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people were very clamorous for the puniſhment of Halo- 
tus and Tigellinus, two of the moſt miſchievous amongſt 
all the emiſſaries of Nero, he protected them, and even 
dignified Halotus with a commiſſion for one of the beſt 
procurations in his diſpoſal. And in favor of Tigellinus, 
he, by a proclamation, reprimanded the people for their 
cruelty, 


XVI. By this conduct, he incurred the hatred of all 
Orders of the people, but eſpecially the ſoldiery. For his 
commanders having promiſed them in his name a dona- 
tive upon their taking the oath to him before his arrival 
in the city ; he refuſed to make it good, and now and 
then ſaid, «that he uſed to chooſe his ſoldiers at pleaſure, 
not buy them.” Thus the ſoldiers every where became 
exaſperated againſt him. The guards he alarmed with 
apprehenſions of danger and unworthy treatment; caſhier- 
ing occaſionally many of them as diſaffected to his go- 
vernment, and favorers of Nymphidius. But moſt of all, 
the army in Upper Germany was incenſed againſt him, 
at being defrauded of the rewards due to them for the 
ſervice they had rendered in the inſurrection of the Gauls 
under Vindex. They therefore firſt ventured to oppoſe 
the new emperor, refuſing upon the Calends of January 
to take an oath to any but the Senate; and immediately 
diſpatched deputies to the Prætorian troops, to let them 
know, „they did not like the emperor who had been ſet 
up in Spain,” and to defire that “ they would make 
choice of another, ſuch as might meet with the approba- 
tion of all the armies.” 


XVII. Upon receiving intelligence of this, imagining 
that he was ſliglited, not ſo much on account of his age, 
as the want of children, he immediately ſingled out of a 
company of young perſons of rank, who came to pay 
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their reſpects to him, Piſo Frugi Licinianus, a youth o 
noble deſcent and fine talents, for whom he had before 
contracted ſuch a regard, that he had appointed him in his 
will the heir both of his eſtate and name. Him he now 
ſtyled his ſon, and taking him to the camp, adopted him 
in the preſence of an aſſembly of troops, but without 
making any mention of a donative. This circumſtance 
afforded the better opportunity to M. Salvius Otho of ac- 
complithing his deſign ſix days after the adoption. 


XVIII. Many remarkable prodigies, which happened 
ever {ince the beginning of his reign, forewarned him of 
his approaching fate. In every town through which he 
paſſed in his way from Spain to Rome, victims were lain 
on the right and left of him ; and one of theſe, which was 
2 bull, being frightened with the ſtroke of an ax, broke the 
rope with which he was tied, and running ſtraight againſt 
his chariot, with his fore-feet elevated, beſpattered him all 
over with blood. Likewiſe as he was alighting, one of 
the guard, being puſhed forward by the crowd, had very 
near wounded him with his lance. And upon his entering 
the city and the palace, he was received with an earthquake, 
and a noiſe like the lowing of cattle. "Theſe ſigns of ill-for- 
tune were followed by ſome that were ſtill more apparently 
ſuch. Out of all his treaſure he had culled a necklace of 
pearls and jewels, to adorn with it his image of Fortune at 
Tuſculum. But, on a ſudden, as if it deſerved to be diſ- 
poſed of in a more auguſt place, he conſecrated it to 
Venus in the Capitol : and next night, he .dreamt that 
Fortune appeared to him, complaining that ſhe had been 
defrauded of the preſent intended her, and threatening to 
reſume what ſhe had given him. Terrified at this de- 
nunciation, about break of day he ſent ſome perſons be- 
fore him to Tuſculum, to make preparations for a ſacri- 
fice which might avert the diſpleaſure of the Goddeſs ; 
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and when he himſelf arrived at the place, he found no- 
thing but ſome hot embers upon the altar, and an old man 
in black ſtanding by, holding in a glaſs ſome incenſe, and 
ſome wine in an earthen pot. It was remarked, too, that 
whilit he was ſacrificing upon the Calends of January, 
his crown fell from his head, and upon his conſulting the 
pullets in the way of augury, they flew away. Farther, 
upon the day of his adopting Piſo, when he was to 
harangue the ſoldiers, the ſeat which he uſed upon thoſe 
occaſions, through the neglect of his attendants, was not 
placed, according to cuſtom, upon his tribunal ; and in 
the Senate-houſe, his curule chair was ſet with the back 
forward. | 


XIX. The day before he was flain, as he was ſacri- 
ficing in the morning, the ſooth-ſayer warned him now 
and then to be upon his guard, for that he was in danger 
of being aſſaſſinated, and that in a ſhort time. Soon 
after, he was informed, that Otho was in poſſeſſion of the 
camp. And though moſt of his friends adviſed kim to 
repair thither immediately, in hopes that he might quell 
the tumult by his authority and preſence, he reſolved to 
do nothing more than keep cloſe within the palace, and 
ſecure himſelf by guards of the legionary ſoldiers, who 
were encamped in different parts about the town. He 
put on a linen coat of defence, however ; remarking, at 
the ſame time, that it would avail him little againſt the 
points of ſo many ſwords. But being tempted out by 
falſe rumors, which the conſpirators had purpoſely ſpread 
to make him venture abroad, ſome perſons about him too 
haſtily aſſuring him that the tumult was ceaſed, the mu- 
tineers all ſuppreſſed, and the reſt coming to congratulate 
him, reſolved to continue firm in their obedieace; he 


went out to meet them with that aſſurance, that upon a 
Ll2 ſoldicr's 
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foldier's boaſting that he had killed Otho, he aſked him 
« by what authority?” and went on as far as the Forum. 
There the horſe, appointed to diſpatch him, making 
their way through the crowd, upon ſeeing him at a di- 
ſtance, halted a while; after which galloping up to him, 
now abandoned by all his attendants, they put him to 
death. 


XX. Some authors ſay, that upon their firſt approach 
he cfied out © What do you mean, Fellow-ſoldiers ? I am 
yours, and you are mine,” and promiſed them a donative : 
but the generality of writers relate, that he forwardly of- 
fered his throat, and ſaid to them, Do your work, and 
ſtrike, ſince you are reſolved upon it.” It is remarkable, 
that not one of thoſe who were by, ever offered to affiſt 
the emperor ; and all that were ſent for, {lighted the 
ſummons, excepting only a battalion of troops from 
Germany. They, in conſideration of his late kindneſs 
in ſhowing them particular attention during a fickneſs 
which prevailed in the camp, made all poſſible haſte to 
his aſſiſtance, but came too late; for being not ſufficiently 
acquainted with the town, they had taken a circuitous 
rout. He was ſlain near the Curtian Lake, and there left, 
until a common ſoldier returning from the receipt of corn, 
throwing down the load which he carried, cut off his 
head. There being upon it no hair, by which he might 
hold i he put it in his lap; but afterwards thruſting his 
— the mouth, he carried it in that manner to Otho. 
The latter gave ir to the drudges and ſlaves that attended 
the ſoldiery ; and they, fixing it upon the point of a ſpear, 
carried it with much abuſive merriment round the camp, 
crying out as they went along. Enjoy thyſelf, Galba, 
now in thy old age.” They had been excited to this 
rude way of banter, by a report ſpread a ſcœ days before, 
| 8 that, 
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that, upon ſome-body's commending his perſon as till 
florid and vigorous, he replied, 


Er: wot wevog eunedoy ol. 
My firength as yet feels no decay. 


A freedman of Patrobius's, who himſelf had been Nero's, 
purchaſed the head from them at the price of a hundred 
gold pieces, and threw it into the place where by Galba's 
order his patron had been put to death. At laft, after 
ſome time, his ſteward Argius buried it, with the reſt of 
his body, in his own gardens near the Aurelian way. 


XXI. In perſon, he was of a good ſize, bald before, 
blue- eyed, crook-noſed, and his hands and feet were fo 


diſtorted with the gout, that he could neither endure a ſhoe, 


nor turn over, or ſo much as hold a book. He had like- 
wiſe an excreſcence in his right fide, which hung down to 
that degree, that it was with difficulty kept up by a bandage. 


XXII. He is reported to have been a great cater, and 
vſually took his breakfaſt in the winter-time before day. 
At ſupper he ſed ſo heartily, that he would give of the re- 


lics of his plate by handfuls to be diſtributed amongſt the 


waiters. He was in his Iuſt more inclined to the male 
ſex, and ſuch of them too as were old. It is ſaid of him, 
that in Spain, when Icelus, an old catamite of his. 
brought him the news of Nero's death, he not only kiſſed 
him heartily before company, but begged of him to re- 
move all impediments, and then took him aſide into a pri- 
vate apartment. 


XXIII. He loſt his life in the ſeventy-third year of his 
age, and the ſeventh month of his reign. The Senate, as 
ſoon as they could with ſafety, ordered a ſtatue to be 
erefcd for him upon the pillar called Rofrrata, in that 
95 L13 part 
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part of the Forum where he was lain, But Veſpaſian 
cancelled the decree, upon a ſuſpicion that he had ſent 
aſſaſſins from Spain into Judea to murder him. 


— 


Galba was, of a private man, the moſt wealthy of any 
that had ever aſpired to the imperial dignity. He valued 
himſelf upon his being deſcended from the family of the 
Servii, but ſtill more upon his relation to Q. Catulus 
Capitolinus, celebrated for integrity and virtue. He was 
likewiſe diſtantly related to Livia, the wife of Auguſtus; 
by whoſe intereſt he was preferred from the ſtation which 
he held in the palace, to the dignity of Conſul, and who 
left him a great legacy at her death. His parſimonious 
way of living, and his averſion to all ſuperfluity or exceſs, 
were conſtrued into avarice as ſoon as he became empe- 
ror; whence Plutarch obſerves, that the pride which he 
took in his temperance and economy was unſeaſonable. 
While he endeavored to reform the profuſion of the pub- 
lic money, which prevailed in the reign of Nero, he ran 
into the oppoſite extreme; and it is objected to him by 
ſome hiſtorians, that he maintained not the imperial digni- 
ty in a degree conſiſtent even with decency. He was not 
ſufficiently attentive either to his own ſecurity or the tran- 
quillity of the State, when he refuſed to pay the ſoldiers 
the donative which he had promiſed them. This breach 
of faith ſeems to be the only act in his life that affects 
his integrity; and it contributed more to his ruin than 
even the odium which he incurred, by the open venality 
and rapaciouſneſs of his favorites, particularly Vinius. 
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M. SALVIUS OTHO. 


I. THE anceſtors of Otho were originally of the town 
of Ferentum, of an ancient and honorable family, and in- 
deed one of the moſt conſiderable in Etruria. His grand- 
father M. Salvius Otho, (whoſe father was a Roinan 
knight, but his mother of mean extraction, for it is not 
certain whether ſhe was free-born) by the favor of Livia 
Auguſta, in whoſe houſe he had his education, was made 
a Senator, but never roſe higher than the Prztorſhip, 
His father, L. Otho, was by the mother's ſide nobly de- 
ſcended, allied to ſeveral great families, ſo dearly beloved 
by Tiberius, and ſo much reſembled him in the face, that 
moſt people believed he was the father of him. He 
behaved with great ſtrictneſs and ſeverity, not only in the 
city-offices, but in the Proconſulate of Africa, and ſome 
extraordinary commiſſions in the army. He had the 
courage to puniſh with death ſome ſoldiers in Illyricum, 
who, in the diſturbance attempted by Camillus, upon 
changing their minds, had put to the ſword their com- 
manders, as promoters of that inſurrection againſt Clau- 
dius. He ordered the execution to be before his tent, 
under his own eyes; though he knew they had been ad- 
vanced to higher poſts in the army by Claudius, on that 
very account. By this action he acquired fame, but leſ- 
ſened his intereſt at court; which however he ſoon reco- 
vered, by diſcovering to Claudius a deſign upon his life, 
carried on by a Roman knight, and which he had learnt 
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from ſome of his ſlaves. For the Senate ordered a ſtatue 
of him to be erected in the palace; an honor that had 
been conferred but upon very few before him. And 
Claudius advanced him to the dignity of a Patrician, 
commending him at the ſame time in the higheſt terms, 
and concluding with theſe words, A man, than whom 
J don't ſo much as wiſh to have children that ſhould be 
better.” He had two.ſons by a very noble woman, Al- 
bia Terentia, viz. L. Titianus, and a younger called 
Marcus, who had the ſame cognomen with himſelf. He 
had alſo a daughter, whom he contracted to Druſus, 
Germanicus's ſon, before ſhe was of marriageable age. 


II. The emperor Otho was born upon the fourth of 
the Calends of May, in the Conſulſhip of Camillus Ar- 
runtius and Domitius Ænobarbus. He was from his 
earlieſt youth ſo riotous and wild, that he was often ſe. 
verely ſcourged by his father. He was ſaid to run about 
in the night-time, to ſeize upon any one he met, that was 
either drunk or too feeble to make refiſtance, and toſs 
him in a blanket. After his father's death, to make his 
court the more effeCtually to a freedwoman about the 
palace, who was in great favor, he pretended to be in love 
with her, though ſhe was old, and almoſt decrepit. Hav- 
ing by her means got into Nero's good graces, he ſoon 
became one of his principal favorites, by the conformity 
of his diſpoſition to that of the emperor ; or, as ſome ſay, 
by a cuſtomary praQice of mutual pollution. He had ſo 
great a ſway at court, that when a man of Conſular rank 
was condemned for bribery, haying tampered with him 
for a large ſum of money, to procure his pardon, before 
he had quite effected it, he ſcrupled not to introduce him 
into the Senate, to return his thanks, 
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III. Being now made privy to all the emperor's ſecrets, - 
upon the day deſigned for the murder of his mother, he 
entertained them both at a very ſplendid feaſt, to prevent 
ſuſpicion. Poppæa Sabina, whom Nero being in love 
with had taken from her huſband, and committed to his 
truſt, he received under pretence of marrying her. And 
not ſatisfied with debauching her, he loved her ſo extra- 
vagantly, that he could not with patience bear Nero for 
his rival. It is however believed, he not only refuſed to 
admit thoſe ſent by Nero to fetch her, but that he once 
ſhut him out, and kept him ſtanding before the door, mix- 
ing prayers and menaces in vain, and demanding back 
again what was entruſted to his keeping. His pretended 
marriage therefore being diſſolved, he was ſent lieutenant 
into Luſitania, That treatment of him was thought ſuf- 
ticiently ſevere, becauſe harſher proceedings might have 
brought the whole farce to light, which notwithſtanding 
broke forth at laſt, and was 3 to the world in the 
following diſtich. 


Cur Ortho mentito fit, quzriris, exul honore ? 
U xoris ma:chus cæperat eſſe ſuæ. 


Ye aſk why Otho's baniſh'd 2 Know the cauſe 
Comes not within the verge of vulgar laws. 
The rogue, a ſtranger to domeſſie ſtrife, 

Had dar'd, it ſeems, to ſleep with his own wife. 


He governed the province in quality of Quzſtor for ten 
years, with ſingular moderation and juſtice. 


IV. As ſoon as an opportunity of revenge offered, he 
readily joined Galba in his deſign, and at the ſame time 
conceived hopes of procuring the imperial dignity for him- 
ſelf. To this he was much encouraged by the condition 
of the times, but flill more by the aſſurances given him by 
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Seleucus the aſtrologer, who, having formerly told him 
that he would certainly out-live Nero, came to him at that 
juncture unexpectedly, promiſing the empire again, and 
that in a very ſhort time. He therefore let flip no oppor- 
tunity of making his court to all about him by all manner 
of civilities. As often as he entertained Galba at ſupper, 
he diſtributed to every man of the battalion at that time at- 
tending the emperor as his guard, a gold piece; endea- 
voring likewiſe to oblige the reſt of the ſoldiers in one 
way or another. Being choſen an arhitrator by one that 
had a diſpute with his neighbour about a piece of land, 
he bought it, and gave it him; ſo that now almoſt every 
body thought and ſaid, that he was the only man worthy 
to ſucceed the emperor. 


V. He entertained hopes of being adopted by Galba, 
and expected it every day. But finding himſelf diſappoint- 
ed, by Piſo's being preferred before him, he reſolved upon 
the uſe of violence to obtain his purpoſe; and to this he 
was inſtigated, as well by the greatneſs of his debts, as the 
reſentment of Galba's behaviour towards hita. For he did 
not conceal his opinion, „that he mult ſink unleſs he 
was emperor, and that it ſignified nothing whether he fell 
by the hands of his enemies in the field, or of his credi- 
tors in the Forum.“ He had a few days before ſqueezed 
out of a ſlave of Cæſar's a million of ſeſterces for procur- 
ing him a ſtewardſhip; and this was the whole fund he 
had for carrying on ſo great an enterpriſe. At firſt the 
deſign was entruſted to only five of the guards, but after- 
wards to ten others, each of the five naming two. They 
had every one ten thouſand ſeſterces paid down, and were 
promiſed fifty thouſand more. By theſe, others were drawn 
in, but not many, from a confident aſſurance, that when 
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the matter came to the criſis, they ſhould have enough to 
Join them. 


VI. He had at firſt an intention, immediately after the 


departure of Piſo, to ſeize the camp, and fall upon Gal- 
ba, whilſt he was at ſupper in the palace, but was re- 
ſtrained by a regard for the battalion at that time upon 
duty, leſt he ſhould bring too great an odium upon it ; 
becauſe the ſame happened to be upon the guard before, 
both when Caius was flain, and Nero deſerted. For 
ſome time after, likewiſe, he was reſtrained by a ſcruple of 
mind about the luckineſs of the ſeaſon, as alſo the advice 
of Seleucus. Upon the day fixed for the enterpriſe, hav- 
ing given his accomplices notice to wait for him in the 
Forum near the temple of Saturn, at the gilded Mile- 
Pillar, he went in the morning to pay his reſpects to 
Galba ; and being received with a kiſs as uſual, he attend- 
ed him at ſacrifice, and heard the predictions of the ha- 
ruſpex*. A freedman of his then bringing him word, 
that the architects were come, which was the ſignal that 


* Haruſpex, Auſpex, or Augur, denoted any perſon who 


foretold futurity, or interpreted omens. There was at Rome 


a body of prieſts, or College, under this title, whoſe office 
it was to foretel future events, chiefly from the flight, chirp- 
ing, or feeding of birds, and from other appearances, They 
were of the greateſt authority in the Roman ſtate ; for no- 
thing of importance was done reſpecting the public, either at 
home or abroad, in peace or war, without conſulting them. 
The Romans derived the practice of Augury chiefly from the 
Tuſcans ; and anciently their youth uſed to be inſtructed as 
carefully in this art, as afterwards they were in the Greek 
literature. For this purpoſe, by a decree of the Senate, a cer- 
tain number of the ſons of the leading men at Rome was 
ſent to the twelve ſtates of Etruria for inſtruction, 
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. had been agreed upon, he withdrew, as if it were with a 
deſign to view a houſe upon ſale, and went out by a 
back-door of the palace to the place appointed. Some 
ſay he pretended to be ſeized with an ague fit, and order- 
ed thoſe about him to make that excuſe for him, if he 
was enquired after. Being then quickly put into a wo- 
man's ſedan, he made the beſt of his way for the camp. 
But the chairmen growing tired, he got out, and began to 
run. His ſhoe becoming looſe, he ſtopped again, but be- 
ing immediately taken up by his attendants upon their 
ſhoulders, and unanimouſly ſaluted by the title of Empe- 
por, he came amidſt auſpicious acclamations and drawn 
fwords into the Principia“ in the camp; all that met him 
now joining in the cavalcade, as if they had been privy 
to the deſign. Upon this, ſending away ſome to diſpatch 
Galba and Piſo, he ſaid nothing eife in his addreſs to the 
ſoldiery, to ſecure their affections, than theſe few words: 
& I thall be content with whatever ye think fit to leave 
me.” 


VII. Towards the cloſe of the day, he entered the Se- 
nate, and after he had made a ſhort ſpeech to them, pre- 
tending that he had been ſeized in the ſtreets, and compelled 
by violence to take the government upon him, which he 
deſigned to manage in conjunction with them, he went 


*The Principia was a broad open ſpace, which ſeparated 
the lower part of the Roman camp from tlie upper, and ex- 
tended the whole breadth of the camp. In this place was 
erected the tribunal of the general, when he either admi- 
Niſtered juſtice or harangued the army, Here likewiſe the 
Tribunes held their courts, and puniſhments were inflicted, 
The principal ſtandards of the army were depoſited in the 
Principia; and in it alſo ſtood the altars of the Gods, and the 
images of the emperors, by which the ſoldiers ſwore, 
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to the palace. Beſides other civilities which he received from 
ſuch as flocked about him to congratulate and flatter him, 
he was called Nero by the mob, and ſeemed not in the 
leaſt offended with the appellation, Nay, ſome authors 
relate, that he put the cognomen of Nero to his patents, 
and the firſt letter which he ſent to the governors of pra- 
vinces, He ſuffered all his images and ſtatues to be re- 
placed, and reſtored his procurators and freedmen to their 
former poſts, And the firſt writing which he ſigned as 
emperor, was a promiſe of fifty millions of ſeſterces to 
finiſh the Golden-houſe. He is ſaid to have been greatly 
frightened that night in his ſleep, and to have groaned heu- 
vily; and being found, by thoſe who came running in to 
ſee what the matter was, lying upon the floor before his 
bed, he endeavored by every kind of atonement to paci- 
fy the ghoſt of Galba, by whom he had ſeen himſelf vio- 
lently tumbled out of bed. The next day, as he was taking 
the omens, a great ſtorm ariſing, and he getting a griev- 
ous fall, he now and then muttered to himſelf : 


Ti yay wot xcu waxgoig auh; 
Wretch ! what have I to do with things divine ? 


VIII. About the ſame time, the armies in Germany 
took an oath to Vitellius as emperor. Upon intelligence of 
this arriving, he adviſed the Senate to ſend thither deputies, 
to inform them, that a prince had been already choſen; 
and to perſuade them to peace and good agreement, By 
letters and meſſages, however, he offered Vitellius to be- 
come his partner in the empire, and his ſon-in-law, But 
a war being now unavoidable, and the generals and troops, 
whom Vitellius had ſent before him, advancing, he had a 
proof of the attachment and fidelity of the guards, which 
had nearly proved fatal to the Senatorian Order, It was 
judged proper to ſend away ſome arms to the north of Ita- 
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ly by ſea, While people were employed in Fching 
theſe out of the camp in the evening, ſome of the ſoldiers 
ſuſpecting a conſpiracy, excited a tumult; and on a ſud- 
den, all of them, witliout any leader, ran to the palace, de- 
manding that the whole Senate ſhould be put to the ſword ; 
and having repulſed ſome of the Tribunes who endeavored 
to ſtop them, and ſlain others, they broke, all bloody as 
they were, into the banqueting room, enquiring for the 
emperor; nor would they quit the place until they had 
ſeen him. He now entered upon his expedition againſt Vi- 
tellius with great alacrity, but too much precipitation, and 
without avy regard to the ominous circumſtances which 
attended it. For the Hucilia * had been taken out of the 
temple of Mars, for the uſual procefſion, but were not 
yet replaced ; during which interval it had of old been 
looked upon as very unfortunate to engage in any enter- 
priſe, He likewiſe ſet forward upon the day when the 
worſhippers of the Mother of the Gods + begin their la- 


*The Ancile was a round ſhield, ſaid to have fallen from 
heaven in the reign of Numa, and ſuppoſed to be the ſhield 
of Mars. It was kept with great care in the ſanctuary of his 
temple, as a ſymbol of the perpetuity of the Roman empire; 
and that it might not be ſtolen, eleven others were made ex- 
actly ſimilar to it. 
+ This ideal perſonage was the Goddeſs Cybele, the wife 
of Saturn, called alſo Rhea, Ops, V. /, Magna Mater, . 
dhe was painted as a matron, crowned with towers, ſitting in 
a Chariot drawn by lions. A ſtatue of her was brought 
from Peſſinus in Phrygia to Rome, in the time of the ſecond 
Punic war, and was there much honored. Her prieſts were 
the Corybantes, who were all caſtrated, and worſhipped her 
by the ſound of drums, tabors, pipes, and cymbals. The 
rites of this Goddeſs were diſgraced by great indecency of 
expreſſion. 
mentations 
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mentations and wailing. Beſides theſe, other unlucky 
omens attended him. For, in a victim offered to father 
Dis“, he found the ſigns ſuch as upon all other occaſions 
are regarded as favorable; whereas, in that ſacrifice, the 
contrary intimations are judged the moſt promiſing. At 
his firſt ſetting forward, he was ſtopped by inundations of 
the Tiber; and at twenty miles diſtance from the city, 
found the road blocked up by the fall of houſes. 


IX. Though it was the general opinion that it would 
be proper to protract the war, as the enemy were diſtreſſ- 
ed by famine and the ſtraitneſs of their quarters, yet he 
reſolved with the like raſhneſs to come to an engagement 
as ſoon as poſſible; whether from an impatience under 
his preſent uneaſineſs of mind, and in the hope of accom- 
pliſhing his deſign in a great meaſure before the arrival of 
Vitellius, or becauſe he could not reſiſt the ardor of the 
ſoldiers, who were all clamorous for battle. He was not, 
however, in any of the fights which enſued, but ſaid 
behind at Brixellum. He had the advantage in three flight 
engagements, near the Alps, about Placentia, and a 
place called Caſtor's; but was, by a fraudulent ſtratagem 
of the enemy, defeated in the laſt and greateſt battle, at 
Bedriacum. For ſome hopes of a conference being given, 
and the ſoldiers being drawn out as it were to hear the 
conditions of peace declared, very unexpectedly, and 


* Otherwiſe called Orcus, Pluto, Jupiter infernus, and 


S$tygius, He was the brother of Jupiter, and king of the in- 
fernal regions. His wife was Proſerpina, the daughter of 
Ceres, whom he carried off as ſhe was gathering flowers in 
the plains of Enna in Sicily. The victims offered to the in- 
fernal Gods were black: they were killed with their faces bent 
downwards ; the knife was applied from below, and the blood 
was poured into a ditch. 


amidſt 
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amidſt their mutual ſalutations, they were obliged to ſtand 
to their arms. Immediately upon this he formed a reſolu- 
tion to put an end to his life, more our of ſhame, as many 
think, and not without reaſon, to perſiſt in a ſtruggle for 
the empire to the hazard of the public, and fo many lives, 
than out of deſpair, or any diſtruſt of his troops; for he 
had ſtill entire thoſe whom he had reſerved for a ſecond 
trial of his fortune, and others were coming up from Dal- 
matia, Pannonia, and Mcefia ; nor were the troops lately 
defeated ſo far diſcouraged, as not to be ready, even alone, 
to run any riſk to wipe off their former diſgrace. 


X. My father Suetonius Lenis was in this battle, being 
at that time an Anguſticlavian Tribune in the thirteenth 
legion. He uſed frequently to ſay, that Otho, before his 
- advancement to the empire, had ſuch an abhorrence of ci- 
vil war, that, upon hearing an account given once at table 
of the death of Caſſius and Brutus, he fell into a trem- 
bling, and that he never would have eddled with Galba, 
but that he was confident he might ſucceed in his defign 
without a war; and that he was then encouraged to de- 
ſpiſe life by the example of a common ſoldier, who 
bringing news of the defeat of the army, and finding that 
he met with no credit, but was railed at for a liar and 2 
coward, as if he had run away from the field of battle, he 
fell upon his ſword at the emperor's feet; upon the fight 
of which, my father ſaid, Otho cried out, + that he would 
expoſe to no farther danger ſuch brave men, who had de- 
ſerved ſo well at his hands.” Adviſing therefore his bro- 
ther, his brother's ſon, and the reſt of his friends, to provide 
for their ſecurity in the beſt manner they could, after he 
had embraced and kiſſed them, he ſent them away; and 
then withdrawing into a private room by himſelf, he 
wrote a long leiter of conlolation to his ſiſter. He like» 
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Wiſe ſent another to Meſſalina, Nero's widow, whom he 


had intended to marry, tecommending to her his relics 
and memory. He then burnt all the letters which he had 
by him, to prevent the danger and miſchief that might 
vtherwiſe befall the writers from the conqueror. What 
money he had left; he diſtributed amongſt his domeſtics, 


XI. And now being prepared and juſt upon the point 
of diſpatching himſelf, he was induced to ſuſpend his de- 
ſign from a great uproar which had broke out in the camp. 
Finding that ſuch of the ſoldiers as were making off had 
been ſeized and detained as deſerters, . Let us add,” ſaid 
he, « this night to our life.” Theſe wete his very words. 
He tlien gave orders that no violence ſhould be offered to 
any body; and keeping his chambet-door open until late 
at night, he allowed all that pleaſed the liberty to come 
and fee him. At laſt; after quenching his thirſt with a 
draught of cold water, he took up two poniards, and 
having examined the points of both, put one of them un- 
der his pillow, and ſhutting his chamber-door, ſlept very 
ſoundly, until, awaking about break of day, he ſtabbed 


himſelf under the left pap: Some petſons breaking into 


the room upon the firſt groan he gave; one while cover- 
ing, and another while expoling his wound to the view 
of the by-ſtanders, he ſoon died. His funeral was di- 
ſpatched immediately, according to his own order, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age; and ninery-fifth day of his 
reign; 


XII. The perſon and appearance of Ocho no way cor- 
reſponded to the great reſolution whick he diſplayed upon 
this occaſion : for he is ſaid to have been of low ſtature; 
ſplay-footed and bandy-legged. He was however effe- 
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minately nice in the care of his perſon : the hair of his bo» 
dy he took away by the roots; and becauſe he was ſome- 
what bald, wore a kind of pernke, ſo exactly fitted to his 
head, that no body could have known it for ſuch. He 
uſed to ſhave every day, and rub his face with bread 
ſoaked in aſſes milk; the uſe of which he began when 
the down firſt appeared upon his chin, to prevent his hav- 


ing any beard. It is ſaid likewiſe that he celebrated pub- 


licly the holy rites of Iſis“, clad in a linen garment, ſuch 
as is uſed by the worſhippers of that Goddeſs. All thoſe 
particulars, I imagine, gave occaſion to the world to 
wonder the more at his death; the manner of which was 
ſo little ſuitable to his life, Many of the ſoldiers then 
preſent, kiſſing and bedewing with their tears his hands 
and feet as he lay dead, and celebrating him as “ a moſt 
gallant man, and an incomparable'emperor,” immediately 
put an end to their own lives upon the ſpot, not far from 
his funeral pile. Many of thoſe likewiſe who were at a 
diſtance, upon hearing/the news of his death, in the an- 
guiſh of their hearts, fell a fighting amongſt themſelves, 
until they diſpatched one another. To conclude : the 
generality of mankind, though they hated him whilſt liv- 
ing, yet highly extolled him after his death ; inſomuch, 


* Jupiter, to prevent the diſcovery of his amour with Io 
the daughter of the river Inachus, transformed her into a 
heifer, in which metamorphoſis ſhe was placed by Juno 
under the watchful inſpection of Argus; but flying into 
Egypt, and her keeper being killed by Mercury, ſhe recover- 
ed her human ſhape, and was married to. Oftris, a king of 
that country, Her huſband afterwards became a God of the 
Egyptians, and the a Goddeſs under the name of Iſis. She 
was repreſented with a Corona Twrita on her head, an Amphora 
full of ears of corn in one hand, and a Sum (a muſical in- 
ſtrument) in the other, 


that 
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that it was the common talk and opinion, that Galba 
had been taken off by him, not ſo much from a deſire to 
reign himſelf, as to reſtore Rome to its ancient liberty.“ 


CD ——— —  — —— —  —— 


IT was rematkable in the fortune of this empetor, that 
he owed both his elevation and cataſtrophe to the inextri- 
cable embarraſſments in which he was involved; firſt in 
reſpect of pecuniary circumſtances, and next, of political. 
He was not, ſo far as we can learn, a follower of any of 
the ſes of philoſophers which juſtified, and even recom- 
mended ſuicide, in particular caſes: yet he perpetrated: 
that act with extraordinary coolneſs and reſolution ; and, 
what is no leſs remarkable, from the motive, as he avow- 
ed, of public expediency only. It was obſerved of him, 
for many years after his death, that © none ever died like 
Otho.” 
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I. AUTHORS give very different accounts of the ori- 
gin of the Vitellian family. Some mention it as ancient and 
noble, others as recent and obſcure, nay, extremely mean. 
Theſe ſeveral repreſentations, I am inclined to think, have 
been occaſioned by the flatterers and detractors of Vitellius, 
after he came to be emperor ; and that the condition of the 
family was not ſo deſcribed ſome time before. There is 
extant a book of Q. Eulogius to Q. Vitellius, Quæſtor 
to Auguſtus, in which it is ſaid, that the Vitellii were de- 
ſcended from Faunus king of the Aborigines, and Vitellia, 
who was worſhipped in many places as a Goddeſs, and 
that they reigned formerly over all Latium: that all who 
were left of the family removed out of the country of the 
Sabines to Rome, and were choſen amongſt the Patri- 
cians: that ſome monuments of the family continued a 
long time; as the Vitellian way reaching from the Jani- 
culum to the ſea, and likewiſe a colony of that name, 
which, in a very remote period of time, they deſired leave 
of the government to defend againſt the Æquiculi, with a 
force raiſed out of their own family only : alſo that, in 
the time of the war with the Samnites, ſome of the Vitel- 
li that went with the troops levied for the ſecurity of 
Apulia, ſettled at Nuceria, and that their deſcendents a 
long time after returned again to Rome, and were choſen 
into Senate. On che other hand, che generality of 


writers 
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writers ſay, that the founder of the family was a freed- 
man. Caſſius Severus and ſome others relate, that he 
was likewiſe a cobbler, whoſe ſon having made a conſi- 
derable fortune by the practice of information, and the 
purchaſe of confiſcated eſtates, begat, by a common 
ſtrumpet, daughter of one Antiochus a baker, a child, who 
afterwards became a Roman knight. But of theſe dif- 
ferent accounts the reader is left to judge. 


II. It is certain, however, that P. Vitellius of Nuceria, 
whether of an ancient family, or of ſordid extraction, 
was a Roman knight, and a procurator to Auguſtus. 
He left behind him four ſons, all men of very great fi- 
gure, who had the ſame cognomen, but the different præ- 


nomina of Aulus, Quintus, Publius, and Lucius. Au- 


lus died in the poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip, which office 
he bore jointly with Domitius the father of Nero Cæſar. 
He was elegant to exceſs in his manner of living, and 
notorious for the vaſt expence of his entertainments, 
Quintus was turned out of the Senatorian Order, when, 
upon a motion made by Tiberius, a reſolution paſſed to 
purge the Senate of ſuch as were in any reſpe& not 
duly qualified for that honor. Publius was an intimate 
friend and companion of Germanicus, proſecuted his 
enemy and murderer Cn. Piſo, and' procured ſentence 
againſt him. After he had been made Prætor, being 
taken up amongſt the accomplices of Sejanus, and deli- 
vered into the hands of his brother, to be confined in his 


houſe, he opened a vein, with the intent of bleeding to 


death. He ſuffered the wound however to be bound up 
and cured, not ſo much from any repentance of the re- 
ſolution he had formed, as to comply with the impor- 
tunity of his relations. He died afterwards a natural 
death in that confinement. Lucius, after his Conſul- 
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ſhip, was made goverpor of Syria, and by his politic 
management not only brought Artabanus king of the 
Parthians to give him. an interview, but to worſhip the 
ſtandards of the Roman legions. He afterwards bore 
two ordinary Conſulſhips, and the Cenſorſhip likewiſe 
with the emperor Claudius. Whilſt that prince was ab- 
ſent upon his expedition into Britain, the care of the em- 
pire was committed to him, being a man of great inte- 
grity and induſtry, But he leſſened his character not a 
little, by his paſſionate fondneſs for a freedwoman, with 
whoſe ſpittle, mixed with honey, he uſed to- anoint his 
throat and chops, by way of remedy for ſome complaint, 
not privately nor ſeldom, but daily and publicly, He 
was extravagantly addicted. to flattery, He it was 
who gave riſe to the worſhipping of Caius Cæſar as 
a God, when, upon his return from Syria, he would 
not preſume to accoſt him any otherwiſe, than with his 
head covered, turning himſelf round, and then falling 
flat upon the earth, And to leaye no artifice untried to 
ſecure the favor of Claudjus, who was entirely goyerned 
by his wives and freedmen, he requeſted as the greateſt 
favor from Meſſalina, that ſhe would be pleaſed to let 
him take off her ſhoes, which when he had done, he 
put up her right ſhoe, and wore it conſtantly betwixt his 
Toga and his tunic, kiſſing it from time to time in the 
way of adoration, He likewiſe worſhipped golden images 
of Narciſſus and Pallas amongſt his houſehold Gods. It 
was he too, that, when Claudius exhibited the ſecular 
games, in his compliments to him upon that occaſion, 
pſed this expreſſion, « May you often do the ſame,”? 


III. He died of a palſy the day after his ſeizurg with 
it, leaving behind him two ſons, whom he had by a moſt 
excellent and reſpectable wife, Sextilia. He had lived to 
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ſee them both Conſuls, the ſame year and the whole 
year likewiſe ; the younger ſucceeding the elder for the 
latter ſix months. The Senate honored him after his de- 
ceaſe with a funeral at the public expence, and with a 
ſtatue in the Roſtra, which had this inſcription upon the 
baſe : „A perſon of ſtedfaſt loyalty to his prince.“ The 
emperor Aulus Vitellius, the ſon of this Lucius, was born 
upon the eighth of the Calends of October, or, as ſome 
ſay, upon the ſeventh of the Ides of September, in the 
Conſulſhip of Druſus Cæſar and Norbanus Flaccus. His 
parents were ſo terrified with the predictions of aſtrolo- 
gers upon the calculation of his nativity, that his fa- 
ther uſed his utmoſt endeavors to prevent his being ſent 
governor into any of the provinces, whilſt he was alive. 
His mother, upon his being ſent to the legions, and alſo 
upon his being proclaimed emperor, immediately lament- 
ed him as utterly ruined. He ſpent his youth amongſt 
the catamites of Tiberius at Capreæ, was himſelf con- 
ſtantly ſtigmatiſed with the name of Spintria, and was 
ſuppoſed, by the gratification of the emperor's unnatural 
paſſion, to have been the occaſion of his father's riſe, 


IV. In the ſubſequent part of his life, he continued 
to be moſt ſcandalouſly vicious, but in great favor at 
court ; being upon a very intimate footing with Caius, 
becauſe of his fondneſs for the exerciſe of chariot- driv- 
ing, and with Claudius for his love of gaming. But he 
was in a ſtill greater degree acceptable to Nero, as well 
upon theſe ſame accounts, as for a particular piece of 
ſervice which he rendered him. When Nero preſided in 
the games inſtituted by himſelf, though he was extremely 
deſirous to perform amongſt the harpers, yet his modeſty 
would not permit him, notwithſtanding the people entreat- 
ed much for it. Upon his quitting the theatre, Vitellius 
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fetched liim back again, pretending to be commiſſioned 
by the people who perſiſted in their ſuit, to requeſt the 
favor of his return, and ſo gave the company a farther 
opportunity for effecting the accompliſhment of what 


they requeſted. 


V. By the favor of theſe three princes, he was not 
only advanced to the great offices of ſtate, but to-the 
higheſt dignities of the ſacred Order ; after which he held 
the Proconſulſhip of Africa, and had the ſuperinten- 
dency of the public works, which he managed with un- 
equal conduct, and a conſequent diverſity of character, 
For he governed the province with ſingular integrity 
during two years, in the latter of which he acted as de- 
puty to his brother, who ſucceeded him. But in his of- 
fice in the city, he was ſaid to pillage the temples of 
their preſents and ornaments, and ta haye exchanged tin 
and braſs for gold and ſilver. 


vi. He had to wife Petronia, the daughter of a man 
of Conſular rank, and by her a ſon named Petronius, 
who was blind of an- eye. The mother being willing 
to appoint/this youth her heir, upon condition that he 
ſhould ae from under his father's authority, 
the latter diſcharged him accordingly, but ſhortly after, 
as was believed, murdered him, charging him with a de- 
ſign upon his life, and pretending that he had, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of his guilt, drank the poiſon he had prepared 
for his father. Soon after he married Galeria Fundana, 
the daughter of a man of Prætorian rank, and had by 
her both ſons and daughters. Amongſt the former was 
one who had ſuch a ſtammering in his ſpeech, that he 
was little better than if he had been dumb. 


VII. He 
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VII. He was ſent by Galba into Lower Germany, 
contrary to his expectation. It is ſuppoſed that he was 
aſſiſted in procuring this appointment by the intereſt of 
T. Junius, at that time very powerful at court ; whoſe 
friendſhip he had long before gained by his favoring the 
fame party with him in the Circenſian games. But 
Galba openly declared that none were leſs to be feared, 
than thoſe who were only concerned for their bel- 
lies, and that his gluttony could not but be ſufficiently 
ſatisfied with the plenty of that province; ſo that it is 
evident he was pitched upon for that government more 
out of contempt than kindneſs for him. It is certain, 
that when he was to ſet forward, he had not money for 
the expences of his journey ; he being at that time ſo 
much ſtraitened in his circumſtances, that he was obliged 
to put his wife and children whom he left at Rome, into 
a garret which he hired for them, to let his own houſe 
for the remaining part of the year ; and pawned a pearl 
taken from a pendant of his mother's, to defray his 
charges on the road. A crowd of creditors who were 
waiting for him to ſtop him, and amongſt them the Si- 
nueſſani and Formiani, whoſe taxes he had converted to 
his own uſe, he eluded, by alarming them with the ap- 
prehenſion of falſe accuſation ; having brought an action 
for damages againſt a certain freedman, who was cla- 
morous in demanding a debt of him, under pretence that 
the perſon had kicked him: which action he would not 
relinquiſh, until he had ſqueezed from the defendant fifty 
thouſand ſeſterces. Upon his arrival in the province, the 
army which was diſaffected to Galba, and ripe for inſur- 
rection, received him with open arms, as if he had been 
ſent them from the heavens. It was no ſmall recommen- 
dation to their favor, that he was the ſon of a man who had 
been thrice Conſul, was in the prime of his years, and 
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of an eaſy prodigal diſpoſition. This opinion, which 
had been long entertained of him, Vitellius confirmed by 
ſame late practices: having kiſſed all the common ſol- 
diers whom he met with upon the road, and been exceſ- 
ſively complaifant in the inns and ſtables to the mule- 
drivers and travellers; aſking them in a morning, if they 
had got their breakfaſts, and letting them ſee by 2 
ing that he had. 


VIII. After he had got into the camp, he denied no 
man any thing he aſked for, and relieved all that lay un- 
der any charge of infamy, proſecution, or ſentence of 
death. Before a month therefore had paſſed, without re- 
gard to the day or time of the day, he was hurried by 
the ſoldiers in the evening out of his bed-chamber in an 
undreſs, and unanimouſly'ſaluted by the title of Empe- 
ror, He was then carried round all the moſt conſider- 
able towns in the neighbourhood, with the ſword of Ju- 
lus Cæſar in his hand; which had been taken by ſome 
perſon out of the temple of Mars, and preſented to him 
at the beginning of the ſolemnity. Nor did he return to 
his pavilion, until his room of entertainment was all in 
flames by the chimney's taking fire, Upon this acci- 
dent, all being in conſternation, and dreading it as an 
unlucky omen, he cried out, Courage, boys, it ſhines 
upon us.” And this was all he ſaid to the ſoldiers upon 
his advancement. The army of the upper province like- 
wile, which had before declared againſt Galba for the 
Senate, joining in the proceedings, he very eagerly ac- 
cepted the cognomen of Germanicus, offered him by the 
unanimous conſent of both armies, but deferred aſſuming 


that of Auguſtus, and for ever refuſed that of Ceſar, 


IX. Intelligence of Galba's death arriving ſoon after, 
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when he had ſettled his affairs in Germany he divided 
his troops into two parts, intending to ſend one of them 
before him, againſt Otho, and to follow after with the 
other himſelf. The part he ſent before had a lucky 
omen; for on a ſudden an eagle came flying up to them 
on the right, and having moveil round the ſtandards, 
Vent eaſily before them in their march. But on the 
ether hand, when he began tro move forward, all the 
ſtatues on horſeback, which were erected for him in ſe- 
veral places, fell ſuddenly down with their legs broken; 
and the laurel crown, which he had put on as emble- 
matical of auſpicious fortune, fell off his head into a river. 
Soon after at Vienna, as he was upon the bench trying 
cauſes, a cock perched upon his ſhoulder, and afterwards 
upon his head, The iſſue correſponded to theſe omens ; 
for he was not able to keep the empire which had been 
acquired for him by his lieutenants, 


X. He heard of the victory at Bedriacum, and the 
death of Otho, whilſt he was yet in Gaul, and without 
helitating in the leaſt, by one proclamation diſbanded all 
the Prztorian battalions, as having given a pernicious 
precedent to the armies by the murder of Galba, and 
commanded them to deliver up their arms to his Tri- 
bunes. A hundred and twenty, under whoſe hands he 
had found petitions preſented to Otho, for rewards of 
their ſervice in the killing of Galba, he beſides ordered to 
be ſought out and puniſhed. So far his conduct deſerved 
great approbation, and was ſuch as to afford hope of his 
becoming an excellent prince, had he not managed his 
other affairs in a way more ſuitable to his own nature, 
and his former manner of life, than to the imperial dig- 
nity. For after he began his march, he rode through 
every city in his rout in à {tate of triumphal proceſſion ; 

and 
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and failed down the rivers in ſhips delicately built, and- 
dreſſed vp with various kinds of crowns, amidſt the moſt 
extravagant entertainments. Such was the want of diſ- 
cipline, and the licentiouſneſs both in his family and ar- 
my, chat, not fatisfied with the proviſion every where 
made for them at the public expence, they committed 
every kind of ravage and inſult upon the inhabitants, 
wantonly violating all ſocial order, ſetting ſlaves at li- 
berty as they pleaſed; and if any dared to make reſiſt- 
ance, they would beat and abuſe them, frequently 
wound, and ſometimes kill them. When he had got up- 
on the plains where the battle was fought, ſome being 
offended at the ſmell of the carcaſes which lay rotting 
upon the ground, he had the audacity to hearten them 
by a moſt deteſtable remark, 4 That an enemy when 
ſlain ſmelt very well, eſpecially a fellow-citizen.” To 
qualify, however, the offenſiveneſs of the ſtench, he 
drank in the face of the army a large quantity of wine, 
and with equal vanity and inſolence diſtributed it about 
him. Spying a ſtone with an inſcription upon it to the 
memory of Otho, he ſaid, „he deſerved ſuch a mauſo- 
leum ;”” and ſent the poniard with which he had killed 
himſelf to the colony of Agrippina, to be dedicated to 
Mars. Upon the hills of the Appennine he celebrated a 
pervigilium. a 


XI. At laſt he entered the city with trumpets ſounding, 
in his general's cloak, and with his ſword, amidſt a diſ- 
play of ſtandards and banners; his attendants being all in 
the military habit, and the arms of the ſoldiers uncovered. 
Afier openly violating, more and more, all law, both di- 
vine and human, he aſſumed the office of high-prieſt, upon 
the day of the overthrow at Allia, ordered the eleCtion of 


magiſtrates to be made at once for ten years to come, and 
, made, 
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made himſelf Conſul for life. To put it out of all doubt, 


what model he intended to follow in his government of 
the empire, he made his offerings to the ghoſt of Nero in 
the middle of the Field of Mars, and with a full aſſembly 
of the public prieſts attending him, And at a ſolemn en- 
tertainment, he deſired a harper who pleaſed the company 
much, to ſing ſomething of Domitius; and upon his be- 
ginning ſome ſongs of Nero's, he ſtarted up in preſence 
of the whole aſſembly, and expreſſed his een by 
clapping his hands. | 


XII. After ſuch a commencement of his career, he 
conducted his affairs, during the greater part of his reign, 
entirely by the advice and direCtion of the vileſt amongſt 
the players and charioteers, and eſpecially his freedman 
Aſiaticus. This fellow had, when young, been engaged 
with him in a courſe of mutual and unnatural pollution, 
but, being at laſt quite tired of the occupation, ran away. 
His maſter, ſome time after, catched him at Puteoli, ſell - 
ing a liquor called Poſca *, and put him in chains, but 
ſoon releaſed him, and retained him in his former capacity. 
Growing weary, however, of his rough and .ſtubbora 
temper, he ſold him to a ftrolling fencing-maſter; after 
which, when the fellow was to have been brought up to 
play his part at the concluſion of an entertainment of 
gladiators, he ſuddenly ſtole him away, and at length, 

upon his being advanced to the government of a province, 
manumiſed him. The firſt day of his reign, he preſent- 
ed him with gold rings at ſupper, though in the morning, 
when all about him requeſled that favor in his behalf, he 


| 7 bins DM. 09191 e 
* Pr/ca was ſour wine or vinegar mixed with water. It 
. was uſed as common drink by the Roman foldiery; and has 
been found beneficial in the cure of putrid diſeaſes. Ik 
. 6 expreſſed 
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expreſſed the utmoſt abhorrence of putting ſo great a ſtan 
upon the Equeſtrian Order. | 


XIII. He was chiefly addicted to tlie vices of luxury 
and cruelty. He always made three meals a day, ſome- 
times four ; breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper, and a drunken 
repaſt after all. This load of victuals he could well 
enough bear, from a cuſtom to which he had inured him- 
ſelf, of frequent vomiting. For theſe ſeveral meals he 
would make different appointments, at the houſes of his 
friends, in the ſame day. None ever entertained him at 
leſs expence than four hundred thouſand ſeſterces. The 
moſt famous ſupper was that given him by his brother, to 
welcome him to the city ; at which, it is ſaid, there were 
ſerved up no leſs than two thouſand choice fiſhes, and 
ſeven thouſand fowls. Yet even this entertainment he 
himſelf outdid, at a feaft which he gave upon the firſt 
uſe of a diſh which had been made for him, and which, 
for its extraordinary ſize, he called The Shield of Mi- 
nerva.” In this diſh there were toſſed up together the 
livers of ſcars, the brains of pheaſants and peacocks, 
with the tongues of flamingos, and the guts of lampreys, 
which had been brought in ſhips of war, as far as from 
the Carpathian Sea, and the Spaniſh Straights. He was 
not only a man of an inſatiable appetite, but would gra- 
tify it likewiſe at unſeaſonable times, and with any gar- 
bage that came in his way; ſo that, at a ſacrifice, he 
would ſnatch from the fire fleſh and cakes, which he 
would cat upon the ſpot. When he travelled, he would 
do the ſame in the inns upon the road, whether the meat 
was freſh dreſſed and hot, or what had * left the day 
n and was half. eaten. 


| XIV. He had a a Bern to the inflicting of 
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Puniſhmients, and thoſe too which were capital, without 
any diſtinction of perſons or occaſions. Several noble- 
men, his ſchool-fellows and companions, invited by him 
to court, he treated with ſuch flattering careſſes, as 
ſeemed to indicate an affection ſhort only of admitting 
them to ſhare the honors of the imperial dignity ; yet he 
killed them all by ſome baſe means or other. To one he 
gave poiſon with his own hand, in a cup of cold water 
which he called for in a fever. He ſcarcely ſpared one 
of all the uſurers, attorneys and publicans, that had ever 
demanded a debt of him at Rome, or any toll or cuſtom up- 
on the road. One of theſe, in the very act of paying his re- 
ſpects to him, he ordered away for execution, but imme 
diately ſent for him again; upon which all about him ap- 
plauding his clemency, he commanded him to be flain in 
his preſence, ſaying, « I have a mind to feed my eyes.” 
Two ſons interceding for their father, he ordered to be 
executed with him. A Roman knight, upon being 
dragged away for execution, and- crying out to him, 
% You are my heir,” he deſired him to produce his will: 
and finding that he had made his freedman joint heir 
with him, he commanded that both he and his freedman 
ſhould have their throats cut. He put to death ſome df 
the common people for curſing aloud the blue party in 
the Circenſian games; ſuppoſing it to be done in con- 
tempt of himſelf, and the expectation of a revolution in 
the government. But he was againſt none more ſevere 
than drolls and aſtrologers, of whom as ſoon as any was 
informed againſt, he put him to death without the for- 
mality of a trial. He was enraged againſt them, becauſe, 
after his proclamation by which he commanded all aſtro- 
logers to quit Rome, and Italy likewiſe, before the Ca- 
lends of October, the following words were immediately 
poſted up in town: © That the Chaldæans likewiſe pub- 

8 liſhed 
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| liſhed their proclamation, that the ſame Vitellius Get- 
manicus ſhould be no more, by the day of the ſaid Ca- 
| Jends.” He was even ſuſpected as acceſſary to his mo- 
ther's death, by forbidding ſuſtenance to be given her 
when ſhe was not well; a German witch, whom he held 
to be oracular, having told him, © That he would reign 
ſecure and for a long time, if he ſurvived his mother.” 
But others ſay, that being quite weary of the tate of af- 
fairs, and apprehenſive of the future, ſhe obtained with- 


out difficulty a doſe of poiſon from her ſon, 


XV. In che eighth month of his reign, the armies both 

of Mcoſia and Pannonia revolted from him; as did like- 
wiſe, of the armies beyond ſea, thoſe in Judza and Syria, 
part of which took an oath to Veſpaſian as their empe- 
ror, being upon the ſpot with them; and others, where 
he was not perſonally preſent, did the fame for him. On 
this account, Vitellius, to ſecure the favor and affection 
of the people, laviſhed about him all that he had, public- 
ly and privately, in the moſt extravagant manner. He 
likewiſe made a levy of ſoldiers in town, and promiſed 
all that would enter as volunteers, not only their diſ- 
charge after the victory, but all the advantages due to ve- 
terans who had ſerved their full time in the wars. The 
enemy pow prefling on both by ſea and land, on one 
hand he oppoſed againſt them his brother with a fleet, the 
new levies, and a body of gladiators, and in another quar- 
ter the troops and generals that were engaged at Bedria- 
cum. But being every where beaten or betrayed, he came 
to an agreement with Flavius Sabinus, Veſpaſian's bro- 
ther, to abdicate, upon condition of having his life and a 
hundred millions of ſeſterces granted him. Immediately, 
upon the palace-ſteps he publicly declared to the ſoldiers 


there aſſembled in a full body, that he reſigned the govern- 
ment, 


*- 
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ment, which he had received againſt his will. But they 
all remonſtrating againſt it, he deferred the proſecution 
- of the affair. Next day early in the morning he came 
down to the Forum in a very poor habit, and with many 
tears repeated the declaration from a writing which he 
held in his hand ; but the ſoldiers again interpoſing, and 
the people likewiſe, and encouraging him to have a good 
heart, promiſing him at the ſame time their ſervice with 
great appearance of zeal, he recovered his courage, and 
forced Sabinus, with the reſt of the Flavian party, who 
now thought themſelves ſecure, into the Capitol; where: 
he deſtroyed them all by ſetting fire to the temple of Ju- 
piter, whilſt he beheld the battle and the fire from Tibe- 
rius's houſe, where he was at an entertainment. Not 
long after, repenting of what he had done, and throwing 


the blame of it upon others, he ſummoned the people to- 


gether, and ſwore himſelf, obliging the reſt likewiſe to 
ſwear, © to'have the utmoſt regard to the peace of the 
public.“ Then taking his dagger from his ſide, he pre- 
ſented it firſt to the Conſul, and, upon his refuſing it, 
to the magiſtrates, and then to every one of the Senators ; 


but none of them being willing to accept it, he went away, 


as if he meant to lay it up in the temple-of Concord; but 
ſome crying out to him, Yow-are Concord,“ he came 
back again, and ſaid that he would not only keep his 
ſword, but for the future uſe the cognomen of Concord, 


XVE. He adviſed the Senate to ſend deputies with the 
Veſtal Virgins, to deſire:peace, or, at leaſt, time to conſi- 
der of the ſtate of affairs. The day after, whilſt he was 
waiting for an anſwer, he received advice by a ſcout, that 
the enemy was advancing. Immediately, therefore, throw- 
ing himſelf into a ſedan, with only two attendants, a baker 
and a cook, he privately withdrew to his father's houſe at 


Nn Aventinum. 


. 
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Aventinum, with the view of flying thence into Campa- 
nia. But a groundleſs report being circulated, that the 
enemy was willing to come to terms, he ſuffered himſelf 
to be carried hack to the palace. Finding however no- 
body there, and thoſe who were with him ſlipping off, he 
girded about him a belt, ſtuffed full with gold pieces, and 
then ran into the porter's lodge, tying the dog before the 
den and piling up. againſt. it the bed and manns 
l 

XVII. By chis time the 3 of "Ry aka 8 
army had broke into the palace, and meeting with no- 
body, ſcarched all places, as was natural upon ſuch an 
occaſion. Being dragged by them out of his cell, and 
aſked who he was,” (for they did not know him), 
« and if he knew where Vitellius was,” he impoſed upon 
them by a lye. But at laſt being diſcovered, he begged hard 
to be kept, if it were in priſon, as if he had ſomething to 
ſay relative to the ſecurity of Veſpaſian's perſon, until he 
was dragged half-naked into the Forum, with his hands tied 
behind him: a rope about his neck, and his cloaths all torn, 
amidſt the moſt contemptuous abuſe, both by word and 
deed; all along the Via Sacra; his head being held back 
by the hair, in the manner of condemned criminals, and 
the point of a ſword put under his chin, that he might 
hold up his face to -public view ; ſeveral, in the mean 
time, pelting him with dung and. other dirt, whilſt others 
called him incendiary and glutton. The mob likewiſe up- 
| braided him with the defects of his perſon (for he was 
monſtrouſly tall, and had a face uſually very. red with 
hard drinking, a large belly, and one thigh weak, occa- 
ſioned by a chariot's' running againſt him, as he was at- 
tending upon Caius in his exerciſe of driving). At length 
upon the Scalz Gemoniz he was tormented and put to 


death 
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death in — manner, and then dragged dy'» book 
Into the Tiber. 


XVII. He petithed with his brother and ſon, in-the 
fifty-ſeventh year of his age, and verified the conjecture 
of thoſe, who, from the omen which happened to him at 
Vienna, as has been related above, foretold that he would 
be made priſoner by ſome Gaul. For he was ſeized by 


Antonius Primus a general of the adverſe party, who 


was born at Toulouſe, and, when a boy, had the name 
of Beccus, which ſignifies a cock's bill, 


* 


— . — 


AFTER the extinction of the race of the Cæſars, the 
poſſeſſion of the imperial power became extremely preca- 
rious; and great influence in the army was the means 
which now invariably led to the throne. The ſoldiers 
having arrogated to themſelves the right of nomination, 
they either unanimouſly elected one and the ſame perſon, 
or different parties ſupporting the intereſts of their re- 
ſpective favorites, there aroſe between them a contention, 
which was uſually determined by an appeal to arms, and 
followed by the aſſaſſination of the unſucceſsful competi- 
tor. Vitellius, by being a paraſite of all the emperors 
from Tiberius to Nexo incluſive, had riſen to a high mi- 
litary rank, by which, with a ſpirit of enterpriſe, and large 
promiſes to the ſoldiery, it was not difficult to ſnatch the 
reins of government, while they yet were fluctuating in 
the hands of Otho. His ambition prompted to the at- 
tempt, and his boldneſs was crowned with ſucceſs. In the 
ſervice of the four preceding emperors, Vitellius had im- 
bibed the principal vices of them all: but what chiefly 
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diſtinguiſhed him was extreme voraciouſneſs, which, 
though he uſually pampered it with enormous luxury, 
could yet be gratified by the vileſt and moſt offenſive gar- 
bage. The puſillanimity, diſcovered by this emperor at his 
death, forms a ſtriking contraſt to the heroic behaviour 
of Otho. Sl 
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T. FLAVIUS VESPASIANUS AUGUSTUS. 


I. THE empire, which had now been a long time in 
a doubtful and unſettled condition, by the rebellion and 
violent death of three ſeveral princes, was at length re- 
duced to a ſtate of peace and ſecurity by the Flavian fa- 
mily, a family obſcure, indeed, and ignoble, but ſuch as 
that the public had no cauſe to regret its elevation; 
though it is acknowledged that Domitian met with the 
Juſt reward of his avarice and cruelty. Titus Flavius Pe- 
tronius, a native of Reate, whether a Centurion or an 
Evacatus of Pompey's party in the civil war, is uncer- 
tain, fled cut of the battle of Pharſalia and went home; 
where having at laſt obtained his pardon and diſcharge, he 
became a collector of money raiſed by public ſales in the 
way of auction. His ſon, ſurnamed Sabinus, was never en- 
gaged in the military ſervice (though ſome ſay he was a 
Centurion of the firſt rank, and others, that whilſt he was 
ſuch, he was diſcharged upon account of his bad ſtate of 


health): this Sabinus, I fay, was a collector of the cuſtom. 


of the fortieth penny in Aſia. And there were remain- 
ing, at the time of the advancement of the family, ſeveral 
ſtatues, which had been ereCted to him by the cities of 
that province, with this inſcription, . To the honeſt 
Tax-farmer.” He afterwards turned uſurer amongſt the 
Helvetii, and there died, leaving behind him his wife Veſ- 
paſia Polla, and two ſons by her; the elder of whom, Sa- 

Na 3 binus, 
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binus, came to be Prefect of the city, and the younger, 
Veſpaſian, to be emperor, Polla, deſcended of a good 
family at Nurſia, had for her facher VEſpaſius Pollio, 
thrice made Tribune of the foldiers, and at laft Prafe& 
of the camp; and her brother was a Senator of Prætorian 
dignity, There is to this day about fix miles from Nur- 
ſia, in the road to Spoletium, a place upon the top of a 
mountain, called Veſpaſiæ; where are ſeveral monuments 
of the Veſpaſii, a ſufficient proof of the ſplendor and an- 
tiquity of the family. I muſt not deny that ſome have 
pretended to ſay, that Petronius's father was a native of 
Gallia Tranſpadana, whoſe employment was to hire 
work-people that uſed to go yearly from the country of 
Umbria into that of the Sabines, to affift them in their 
huſbandry; but that he ſettled at laſt in the town of Reate, 
and there married. But of this I have not been able to 
diſcover the leaſt proof, upon the ſtricteſt enquiry. 


II. Veſpaſian was born in the country of the Sabines, 
beyond Reate, in a little country-ſeat called Phalactina, 
upon the fifth of the Calends of December, in the even- 
ing, in the Conſulſhip of Q. Sulpicius Camerinus and C. 
Poppzus Sabinus, five years before the death of Auguſtus; - 
and was educated under the care of Tertulla, his grand- 
mother by the father's fide, upon an eſtate belonging to 
the family at Coſa. After his advancement to the empire, 
he uſed very much to frequent the place where he had 
ſpent his infancy; and the villa was continued in the ſame 
condition, that he might ſee every thing about him juſt as 
he had been uſed to do. And he had ſo great a regard for 
the memory of his grandmother, that, upon ſolemn occa- 
ſions and feſtival days, he conſtantly drank out of a filver 
cup which ſhe had been accuſtomed to uſe. After aſ- 
ſuming the manly habit, he had a long time an averſion 
| for 
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for the Senatorian tunic, though his'brother had obtained 
it ; nor could he be perſuaded by any body but his mother 
to ſue for that badge of honor. She at length drove him 
to it, more by taunts and reproaches, than by her entrea- 
ties and authority, calling him now and then by way of 
abuſe her brother's ſootman. He ſerved in quality of a 
Tribune in Thrace. When made Quzſtor, he got by 


lot the province of Crete and Cyrene. He was candidate 


for the ZAdileſhip, and ſoon. after for the Prætorſhip, 
not without a refuſal in the former caſe ; but at laft, with 
much difficulty, he came in ſixth in the potl-books. But 
the office of Prætor he carried upon the firſt attempt, and 
came in with the foremoſt in number of votes. Being 
incenſed againſt the Senate, that he might gain by all poſ- 
ſible means the good graces of Caius, he demanded of the 
houſe extraordinary games for his ſucceſs in Germany, 
and adviſed to add to the puniſhment of the conſpirators 
againſt his life, the expoſing of their corpſes unburied. 
He likewiſe gave him thanks in that auguſt aſſembly for 
the honor of being admitted to his table. 


III. In the mean time he married Flavia Domitilla, 
who had formerly been miſtreſs to Statilius Capella, a 
Roman knight of Sabrata in Africa, and of Latin condi- 
tion; but was foon after declared a free-born citizen of 
Rome, in a trial before the- judges called Recuperatores, 
and brought by her father Flavius Liberalis, a native of 
Ferentinum, and no more than-a ſecretary to a Quæſtor. 
By her he had the following children, Titus, Domitian, 
and Domitilla. He outlived his wife and daughter, and 
loſt them both before he was made emperor. After the 
death of his wife, he took again to his bed his former 
concubine Cænis, the freedwoman of Antonia, and her 

Nu 4 amanuenſis, 
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amanuenſis, and kept her even after he was 2 al. 
moſt as if ſhe had been his wite. 


IV. In the reign of Claudius, by the intereſt of Nar- 
ciſſus, he was ſent hieutenant-general of a legion into 
Germany ; whence being removed into Britain, he en- 
gaged the enemy in thirty ſeveral battles. He reduced 
under the Roman ſubjection two very ſtrong nations, and 
above twenty great towns, with the Iſle of Wight upon 
the-coaſt of Britain, partly under the command of Aulus 
Plautius, and partly under that of Claudius himſelf. For 
this behaviour he received the triumphal ornaments, and 
in a ſhort time after two prieſts' offices, beſides the Con- 
ſulſhip, which he held during the two laſt months of the 
year, The interval between that and his Proconſulſhip 
he ſpent in eaſe and retirement, for fear of Agrippina, who 
had ſtill a great ſway with her ſon, and -hated all the 
friends of Narciſſus, who was then dead. Afterwards he 
gat by lot the province of Africa, which he governed 
with great reputation, excepting that once, in an up- 
roar at Adrumetum, he was pelted with turnips. It 
is certain that he returned thence nothing richer ; for 
his credit was ſo low, that he was obliged to mortgage hig 
whole eſtate in land to his brother, and was reduced to 
the neceſſity of trading in mules, for the ſupport of his 
rank; for which reaſon he was commonly called, © the 
Muleteer.” He is ſaid likewiſe to have been con- 
victed of ſqueezing out of a young man of faſhion two 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces for procuring him the Latus 
Clavus, contrary to the will of his father, and was ſeverely 
reprimanded for it. In his attendance upon Nero in 
Achaia, he would frequently withdraw out of the theatre, 
whilſt he was ſinging, and, when he was preſent, take a 
ſeep ; which gaye ſo great offence, that he was not only 

diſmiſſed 


— 
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diſmiſſed from the court, but debarred the liberty of ſa- 
luting thatemperor in public. Upon this he retiredto a ſmall 
ſequeſtered town, where he continued until a province, with 
an army, was offered him, as he lay ſkulking there ia 
conſtant fear of his life. A ſtrong opinion had now a long 
time prevailed through all the: Eaſt, „that a man 
from Judza ſhould at that time be maſter of the world.” 
This, as the event ſhowed, was a prophecy of the rife of 
a Roman emperor ; but the Jews, applying it to theme 
ſelves, broke out into a rebellion, flew their governor, 
routed the Conſular lieutenant of Syria, who was ad- 
yancing to his aſſiſtance, and took an eagle, the ſtandard 
of one of his legions. As the ſuppreſſing of this rebellion 
appeared to require a ſtronger force, and an active gene- 


— 


ral, ſuch as might be ſafely truſted in an affair of ſo much 
importance, he was choſen in preference to all others, 


both as a perſon of known activity, and, by reaſon of the 


pbſcurity of his birth and name, one not to be in the leaſt 
dreaded. Two legions therefore, eight ſquadrons of horſe, 
and ten battalions of foot, being added to the former troops 
in Judza, and taking with him his eldeſt ſon as his lieu- 
tenant, as ſoon as he arrived in the province, he turned 
the eyes of the neighbouring provinces upon him, by re- 
forming immediately the diſcipline of the camp; and en- 
gaging the enemy once or twice with that reſolution, that, 


in the attack of a caſtle, he had his knee hurt by the ſtroke 


of a ſtone, and received ſeveral arrows in his ſhield. 


V. After Nero and Galba, whilſt Otho and Vitellius 
were contending for the ſovereignty, he entertained hopes 
of obtaining the empire, with the proſpect of which he 
had long before flattered. himſelf, from the following 
omens, Upon an eſtate belonging to the Flavian family 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, there was an old oak, 
2 ſacred 
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ſacred-to Mars, which, at the three ſeveral deliveries of 
Veſpaſia, put out each time a new branch ; evident inti- 
mations of the future fortune of each child. The farſt 
was but a ſlender one, which quickly withered away; 
and accordingly the girl that was born did not live out a 
twelvemonth. The ſecond was ſtrong and tall, which 
portended great good-fortune ; but the third was like a 
tree. His father Sabinus, encouraged by theſe omens, 
and likewiſe by ſome obſervations of the Haruſpices, told 
his mother, that ſhe had got a grandſon who would be 
emperor of Rome ;” at which ſhe laughed heartily, and 
wondered, ſhe ſaid, “that her ſon ſhould doat already, 
whilſt ſhe continued ftill fenſible.” Afterwards in his 
Adileſhip, when C. Cæſar, being in a rage at him for 
not taking care to have the ſtreets kept clean, ordered the 
boſom of his gown to be ſtuffed with dirt, ſome at that 
time conſtrued it into a ſign, that the government, being 
trampled under foot and deſerted in ſome civil commotion, 
would fall under his protection, and as it were into his 
lap. Once as he was at dinner, a ftrange dog brought a 
man's hand out of the ſtreet, and laid it under the table. 
And as he was at ſupper another time, 'an ox at plough, 
throwing the yoke off his neck, broke into the room, and 
after he had frightened away all the attendants, on a ſud- 
den, as if he was tired, fell down at his fect, as he lay ſtill 
upon his couch, and hung down his neck. A cypreſs- 
tree likewiſe, in a field belonging to the family, was torn 
up by the roots, and laid flat upon the ground, without 
any ſtorm of wind to have occaſioned it; but next day it 
roſe again freſher and ſtronger than before. He dreamt 
in Achaia, that the good fortune of himſelf and family 
ſhould begin when Nero had a tooth drawn; and it hap- 
pened that the day after, a ſurgeon coming out of the 


atrium of the houſe where the emperor then lived, ſhowed | 


him 
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him a tooth which he had juſt then extracted from Nero. 
In Judæa, upon his confulting the oracle of Carmel, the an- 
ſwer was ſo encouraging as to aſſure him of ſucceſs in any 
thing he projected, however great or important it might 
be. And when Joſephus, one of the priſoners of quality, 


was put in chains, he confidently affirmed, that he thould 


be releaſed in a very ſhort time by the ſame Veſpaſian, 
but he would be emperor firſt, Some preſages likewiſe 
| were brought in the news from Rome, that Nero, towards 
the cloſe of his days, was commanded in a dream to car- 
ry Jupiter's holy chariot out of the ſacred apartment where 
it ſtood, to Veſpaſian's houſe, and conduct it thence into 
the Circus. Not long after, as Galba was going to the elec- 
tion in which he was made a ſecond time Conſul, a ſtatue 
of Julius Czfar turned towards the Eaſt. And in the field 
of Bedriacum, before the battle began, two eagles engaged 
in the fight of the army; and one of them being beaten, a 
third came from the Eaſt, and drove away the conqueror. 


VI. He made however no attempt upon the ſovereign- 
ty, though his friends were very ready to ſupport him, 
and even preſſed him to the enterprile, until he was en- 
couraged to it by the accidental favor of ſome perions un- 
known to him and at a diſtance. Two thouſand men, drawn 
out of three legions in the Mœſian army, had been ſent to 
the aſſiſtance of Otho. Whilſt they were upon their 
march, news came that he had been defeated, and put an 
end to his own life; notwithſtanding which they conti- 
nued their march as far as Aquileia, pretending that they 
gave no credit to the report. There, tempted by the op- 
portunity which the diſorder of the times afforded them, 
they ravaged and plundered the country at diſcretion ; 
until at length, fearing to be called to an account upon 

their 
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their return, and puniſhed for it, they reſolved upon 
chooſing and ſetting up an emperor. * For they were no 
ways inferior,” they ſaid, * to the army that made Galba 
emperor, nor the Prætorian troops, which had put up 
Otho, nor thoſe of Germany, which had done the ſame 
by Vitellius.” The names of all the Conſular lieutenants, 
therefore, being offered to conſideration, and one rejecting 
one, and another another for various reaſons, at laſt ſome 
of the third legion, which a little before Nero's death had 
been removed out of Syria into Mceſia, extolled Veſ- 
paſian in high terms; and all the reſt aſſenting, 
his name was immediately inſcribed in their banners. 
The deſign however upon that occaſion was quaſhed, the 
troops being brought to ſubmit to Vitellius for a little 
time, But the incident being noiſed aboad, Tiberius 
Alexander, governor of Egypt, firſt obliged the legions 
under his command to ſwear obedience to Veſpaſian as 
their emperor, upon the Calends of Ju'y, which was ob- 
ſerved ever after as the day of his acceſſion to the empire; 
and uponthe fifth of the Ides of the ſame month, the army 
in Judza, where he then was, took likewiſe the oath to his 
government. What contributed greatly to forward the 
affair, was a copy of a letter, whether real or counterfeit, 
which was circulated, ſaid to be written by Otho to Veſ- 
paſian, recommending to him in the moſt urgent terms 
the revenge of his cauſe, and entreating him to relieve the 
commonwealth ; as alſp a rumor which was ſpread 
abroad, that Vitellius, after his ſucceſs againſt Otho, pro- 
poſed to change the winter-quarters of the legions, and 
remove thoſe in Germany to a more ſecure and eaſy ſer- 
vice in the Eaſt. Beſides, among the governors of the 
provinces, Licinius Mucianus dropping the grudge which, 
from a ſpirit of emulation, he had hutherto evidently borne 

him, 
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Him, promiſed to join him with the Syrian army; and Vo- 
lugeſus king of the Parthians offered forty thoutand bow- 
men in ſupport of his cauſe. 


VII. The civil war being therefore begun, ſending be- 
fore him his generals and forces into Italy, he in the 
mean time went over to Alexandria, to poſſeſs himſelf 
of the barriers of Egypt. Here having entered alone, 
without any attendants, the temple of Serapis, to take an 
auſpice about the future ſettlement of his imperial autho- 
rity, and having propitiated the deity with many ſacri- 
fces, upon turning himſelf about, appeared his freedman 
Baſilicus to preſent him with ſacred leaves, crowns and 
cakes, according to the uſage of the place, Immediately 
after this, arrived letters with advice, that Vitellius's troops 
had been defeated at Cremona, and he himſelf ſlain in the 
city. But Veſpaſian, as being raiſed unexpectedly from 
a low condition, wanted the authority and majeſty of an 
emperor. This likewiſe he now received. A poor man 
who was blind, and another who was lame, came both 


together up to him, as he was ſitting upon the bench in a 


court of juſtice, begging of him a cure, which they ſaid 
they did by the admonition of the God Serapis in a dream, 
who aſſured them, that he might reſtore one to his fight 
by ſpitting upon his eyes, and give ſtrength to the leg of the 
other, if he vouchſafed but to touch it with his heel. He 
could ſcarcely believe that ſuch a method of cure would 
Tucceed, and therefore durſt not venture upon making the 
experiment. At laſt, by the advice of his friends, he open- 


ly attempted both, and with ſucceſs*, About the ſame 
time, 


* This impoſture bears ſtrong marks of being founded up- 
on the miracles of our Saviour, which Veſpaſian muſt have 
8 heard 
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time, at Tegea in Arcadia, by the nn of "wt pros 
phets, ſome veſſels of ancient workmanſhip were dug out 
of a conſecrated place, and amongſt them a ſtatue reſems 


bling Veſpaſian, 


VIII. Returning now to Rome in great celebrity for 
the miraculous cures he had performed, after a triumph 
for the reduction of the Jews, he added eight Conſulſhips 
to the former. He likewiſe took upon him the Cenſor- 
ſhip, and made it his principal concern, during the whole 
of his reign, to ſettle the commonwealth which had been 
almoſt ruined, and was in a tottering condition, upon a 
firm baſis; in the firſt place, and then to improve it. The 
ſoldiers, one part of them emboldened by their victory, 
and the other from a concern at their dif, grace, had aban- 
doned themſelves to every ſpecics, of licentiouſneſs. and 
inſolence. Nay the provinces too, with ſame free cities, 
and ſome kingdoms likewiſe under the Roman protection, 
were all in-an uproar. He therefore diſbanded many of 
Vitellius's ſoldiers, and others of them he puniſhed ; and 
ſo far was he from granting any extraordinary favors to 
the ſharers of his victory, that it was late before he paid 
them their premiums due by law. That he might let lip 
no opportunity of Org the dicipline of the army, 
upon a young man's coming finely perfumed to return 
him thanks for a commiſſion to command a ſquadron of 
horſe, he turned away his head in diſdain, and reprimand- 
ed him with this ſevere declaration, I had rather you 
had ſmelt of garlic,” and reyoked his commiſſion. The 
men belonging to the fleet, who ran by turns from Oſtia 


heard currently reported when he was in Judza. It was a 
new ſtratagem to pave the way to empire, and, amongſt a cre- 
Aulous people, ſuperior to a thouſand omens, 

6 and 
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and Puteoli to Rome, petitioning for an addition to their 
pay, under the name of ſhoe- money, as if it would be but a 
ſmall grievance to diſmifs them without an anſwer, he or- 
dered them for the future to run without ſhoes, and ſo they 
have done ever ſince. He diveſted of their liberty Achaia, 
| Lycia, Rhodes, Byzantium and Samos, and reduced them 
into the form of provinces ; doing the ſame by Thrace, 
Cilicia and Comagene, which until that time had been, 
under the government of kings. He placed ſome legions, 
in Cappadocia on account of the frequent inroads of the. 
barbarians, and, inſtead of a Roman knight, appointed as 
governor of it a man of Conſular rank. The city was 
much deformed by the rubbiſh of houſes which had been 
burnt down long before: to'remedy which, he gave leave 
to any one that would, to take poſſeſſion of the void 
ground and build upon it, if the proprietors ſhould heſitate 
to perform the work for themſelves. He reſolved upon 
rebuilding the Capitol, and was the foremoſt to put his 
hand to the clearing the ground of the rubbiſh, by car- 
rying away ſome of it upon his own ſhoulder. And he 
undertook likewiſe to reſtore the three thouſand brazen, 
plates, which had been burnt at the ſame time, by. 
ſearching in all places for copies of them, and thus again 
furniſhed the government with a collection of curious and 
ancient records, in which were contajned the decrees of 
the Senate, almoſt from the building of the city ; as alſo 
acts of the commons, relative to alliances, treaties, and 


privileges which had been granted to any perſon. - 


IX. He likewiſe erected ſeveral public buildings, as the 
temple of Peace near the Forum, that of Claudius on the 
Coœlian mount, which had been begun by Agrippina, 
but almoſt entirely demoliſhed by Nero. He built an 
amphitheatre in the middle of the city, upon finding that 

Anuguſtus 
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Auguſtus had projected ſuch a work. He purged the Se- 
natorian and Equeſtrian Orders, which had been much 
reduced by the havoc made amongſt them at ſeveral times, 

and diſparaged by the undue admiſſion, for a long time paſt, 
of ſuch as were unworthy of that rank. Having ex- 
pelled the moſt unworthy, he choſe in their room the 
moſt honorable perſons in Italy, and the provinces. And 
to let it be known, that thoſe two Orders differed not ſo 
much in privileges as dignity, upon occaſion of fome al- 
, tercation that paſſed between a Senator and a Roman 
knight, he declared publicly, „that Senators ought not 
to be treated with ſcurrilous language, unleſs they were 
the aggreſſors, and then it was fair and lawful to return it.“ 


X. Law-ſuits had then accumulated to a prodigious 
number, partly from old litigations which, on account of 
the interruption that had been given to the courſe of juſt- 
ice, ſtill remained undecided, and partly from the acceſ- 
fion of a new maſs, occaſioned by the diforder of the 
times. He choſe commiſſioners by lot to provide for the 
reſtitution of what had been ſeized by violence during the 
war, as alſo ſome extraordinary commiſſioners to judge 
of centumviral cauſes, and reduce them to as ſmall a 
number as poſſible, for the diſpatch of which otherwiſe, 
the lives of the parties concerned could fcarcely allow ſuf- 


ficient time. 


XI. Luft and luxury, from the impunity which had 
long prevailed, were grown to an enormous height. He 
therefote moved the Senate to decree, that a woman who 
had to do with the flave of another perſon, ſhould herſelf 
become a flave ; and that uſurers ſhould be allowed no 
action at law for the recovery of money lent to young 
men whilſt they lived in their father's 4 not even 
after their fathers were dead. 


XII. In 
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XII. In the other parts of his adminiſtration, from the 
beginning to the end of his reign, he conducted himſelf 
with great moderation and clemency. He was ſo far 
from diſſembling with regard to the obſcurity of his ex- 
traction, that he frequently made mention of it himſelf, 
When ſome would affect to trace his pedigree to the 
founders of Reate, and the companion of Hercules, whoſe 
monument is ſtill to be ſeen in the Salarian way, he laugh- 
ed at them for it. And he was ſo little fond of external 
and adyentitious ornaments, that, upon the day of his tri- 
umph, being quite tired with the length and tediouſneſs of 
the proceſſion, he could not forbear ſaying, „he was 
rightly ſerved, for having in his old age been ſo filly as to 
defire a triumph, as if it was either due to his anceſtors; 
or had ever been expected by himſelf.” Nor would he 
for a long time accept of the Tribunitian authority, or 
the title of Father of his Country. And in regard to the 
cuſtom of ſearching ſuch as came to pay their reſpects to 
him, he dropt it even in the time of the civil war: 


XIII. He bore with great mildneſs the freedom uſed by 
his friends, the ſatirical alluſions of pleaders, and the pe- 
tulance of philoſophers, Licinius Mucianus, who had 
been guilty of notorious acts of lewdneſs, but, preſuming 
upon his great lervices, treated him very rudely, he re- 
proved only in private; and ſo as, in complaining of his 
behaviour to a common ſriend of theirs, he concluded 
with theſe words, „However; I am a man,” Salvius Li- 
beralis, in pleading the cauſe of a rich man under proſe- 
cution, preſuming to ſay, What is it to Czfar, if Hip- 
parchus has an eſtate of a hundred millions of feſterces ?” 
he commended him for it. Demetrius the Cynic philoſo- 
pher meeting him upon a journey, after he came to be 
emperor, and refuſing to riſe up to him, or ſalute him, 

Oo nays 
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nay, ſnarling at him in ſcurrilous language, he only called 
him a dog. | 


XIV. He never kept in mind affronts or quatrels, nor 
harbored any reſentment of them. He married the daugh- 
ter of his enemy Vitellius very nobly, and gave her, be- 
ſides, a ſuitable fortune and equipage. Being in a great 
conſternation after he was forbid the court by Nero, and 
aſking thoſe about him, what he ſhould do ? or, whither 
he ſhould go? one of thoſe whole office it was to intro- 
© duce people to the emperor, thruſting him out, bid him 
go to Morbonia. But when this ſame perſon came after- 
wards to beg his pardon, he expreſſed his reſentment only 
in almoſt the ſame words. For he was ſo far from being 
influenced by any ſuſpicion or fear, to ſeek the deſtruction 
of any body, that, when his friends adviſed him to beware 
of Metius Pompoſianus, becauſe it was commonly believ- 
ed that he was deſtined by his nativity to the empire, he 
made him Conſul, engaging for him, that he would be 
mindful of the favor. 


XV. It will ſcarcely be found, that ſo much as one in- 
nocent perſon ſuffered in his reign, unleſs in his abſence, 
and without his knowledge, or at leaſt contrary to his in- 
clination, and when he was impoſed upon. Though 
Helvidius Priſcus was the only man that preſumed to 
ſalute him at his return from Syria, by his private name 
of Veſpaſian, and, when he came to be Prætor, paſſed 
him by in his edicts, without the leaſt reſpect or men- 
tion of him, yet he was not angry, until the latter pro- 
ceeded to treat him with the moſt abuſive language. 
Though he did indeed banith bim, and afterwards or- 
dered him tp be put to death, yet he would gladly have 
ſaved him notwithſtandinz, and accordingly diſpatched 

away 
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away meſſengers to fetch back the perſons who had been 
engaged for the execution; and he would have ſaved him, 
had he not been impoſed upon by a falſe account brought, 
that he was already executed. He never rejoiced at 
the death of any man ; nay would ſhed tears, and ligh, at 
the juſt puniſhment of the guilty. 


XVI. The only thing deſervedly blameable in his cha- 
racter was his love of money. For not ſatisfied with 
reviving the impoſts which had been dropped under Gal - 
ba, he impoſed new taxes, burdenſome to the ſubjects, 
augmented the tribute of the provinces, and doubled that 
of ſome. He likewiſe openly practiſed a ſort of traffic, 
which would have been ſcandalous even in a perſon be- 
low the dignity of an emperor, buying great quantities of 
goods, for the purpoſe of retailing them again to advan- 
tage. Nay he made no ſcruple of ſelling the great offices 
of ſtate to the candidates, and pardons likewiſe to perſons 
under proſecution, as well the innocent as the guilty. It is 
believed, that he advanced all the moſt rapacious amongſt 
the procurators to higher offices, with the view of ſqueez- 
ing them after they had acquired great riches. He was 
commonly ſaid, to have made uſe of them as ſpunges,” 
becauſe he did, as one may ſay, wet them when dry, and 
ſqueere them when wet. Some ſay that he was natural- 

ly extremely covetous, and that he was upbraided with it 
by an old herdſman of his, who, upon the emperor's re- 
fuſing to enfranchiſe him gratis, which at his advance- 
ment he humbly petitioned for, cried out; © That the fox 
changed his hair, but not his nature.“ There are ſome, 
on the other hand, of opinion, that he was urged to his 
rapacious proceedings by neceſſity, and the extreme po- 
verty of the treaſury and exchequer, of which he pubs 
licly took notice in the beginning of his reign ; declaring 
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that © no leſs than forty thouſand millions of ſeſterces 
was neceſſary for the ſupport of the government.” This 
is the more likely to be true of him, becauſe he applied to 
the beſt purpoſes what he procured by bad means. 


XVII. His liberality to all ranks of people was parti- 
cularly eminent, He made up to ſeveral Senators the eſtate 
required by law to qualify them for that dignity ; reliev- 
ing likewiſe ſuch men of Conſular rank as were poor, 
with a yearly allowance of five hundred thouſand ſeſter- 
ces ; and rebuilt, in a better manner than before, ſeveral 
cities in different parts of the empire, which had been 


much ac by as. ah rated hres. | 


XVIII. He was a great encourager of learning and 
learned men. He firſt appointed the Latin and Greek 
profeſſors of rhetoric the yearly ſtipend of a hundred thou- 
ſand ſeſterces each out of the exchequer. He was like- 
wile extremely generous to ſuch as excelled in poetry, or 
even the mechanic arts, and particularly to one that 
bruſhed up the picture of Venus at Cos, and another 
who repaired the Coloſſus. A mechanic offering to con- 
vey ſome huge pillars into the Capitol at a ſmall expence, 
he rewarded him very handſomely for his invention, but 
would not accept of his ſervice, ſaying, * « You man al- 
low me to take care of the poor people.” 


XIX. In the games celebrated at the revival of the ſtage 
in Marcellus's theatre, he reſtored the old muſical enter- 
tainments. He gave Apollinaris the tragedian four hun- 
dred thouſand ſeſterces; Terpnus and Diodorus the 
harpers two hundred thouſand; to ſome a hundred thou- 
ſand; and the leaft he gave to any of the performers was 
forty * beſides many golden crowns. He had 


company 
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company conſtantly at his table, and entertained them in 
a plentiful manner, on purpoſe to help the ſhambles. As 
in the Saturnalia he made preſents to the men at his table 
to carry away with them; ſo did he to the women upon 
the Calends of March; notwithſtanding which he could 
not wipe off the infamy of his former covetouſneſs. The 
Alexandrians called him conſtantly Cybiaſactes; a name 
which had been given to one of their kings who was ſor. 
didly covetous. Nay, at his funeral, Favo the archmimic, 
repreſenting his perſon, and imitating, as uſual, his be- 
haviour both in ſpeech and geſture, aſked aloud of the 
procurators, * how much his funeral pomp would coſt ?” 
And being anſwered “ ten millions of ſeſterces, he cried 
out, that, „give him but a hundred thouſand ſeſterces, 
and they might throw his body into the Tiber, if they 
would.” 


XX. He was broad-ſet, ſtrong-limbed, and had the 
countenance of a perſon who was ſtraining. On this ac- 
count, one of the buffoons at court, upon the emperor's 
deſiring him “ to ſay ſomething merry upon him,” face- 
tiouſly anſwered, “ will, when you have done eaſing 
yourſelf.” He enjoyed a good ſtate of health, though he 
uſed no other means to preſerve it, than rubbing his jaws 
and other parts of him a certain number of times in the 
tennis-court, and faſting one day in every month. 


XXI. His method of life was commonly this. After 
he came to be emperor, he uſed to riſe very early, often 
before day-break. Having read over his letters, and the 
breviaries of all the offices about court, he ordered his 
friends to be admitted ; and whilſt they were paying him 
their compliments, he would put on his ſhoes and dreſs 
himſelf, Then, after the diſpatch of ſuch buſineſs as was 

O 03 brought 
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brought before him, he rode out in his chaiſe or chair ; 
and, upon his return, laid himſelf down upon his couch to 
fleep, accompanied by ſome of his concubines, of whom 
he had taken a great number into his fervice upon the 
death of Cænis. After riſing from his couch, he entered 
the bath, and-then went to ſupper. They ſay he never 
was more eafy or obliging than at that time ; and there- 
fore thoſe about him always ſeized that opportunity, 
when they had any favor to requeſt of him, 


XXII. At ſupper and at play, he was extremely free 
and jocoſe. For he had humor, but of a low kind, and 
would ſometimes ſpeak very indecently. Yet there are 
ſome things related of him not void of ingenious pleaſant- 
ry ; amongſt which are the following. Being told once 
by Meſtrius Florus, that plauſtra was more proper than 
ploſtra, he the next day ſaluted him by the name of Flau- 
rus. A certain lady pretending to be deſperately in love 
with him, he was prevailed upon to gratify her inclina- 
tion; aſter which he gave her four hundred thouſand ſeſ- 
terces. And when his ſteward deſired to know how he 
would have the ſum put down in his accounts, he replied, 
$ For a lady's being in love with Veſpaſian,” 


XXIII. He uſed ſeveral Greek verſes not unſeaſonably; 
as of a certain tall man well furniſhed : 


Maxga Cicas xeadJauy Joxoonoy ys. 
Still Making, as he firode, a valt long ſpear. 7 


And of the freedman Cerylus, who being very rich, to 
elude the exchequer at his deceaſe, had begun to paſs him- 
ſelf upon the world as free-born, under the name of 
Laches, he made this remark : 

| 2 Aaxxz, 
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Q Aaxns, Aaxns, ea anolavn;, 
Aubis e utagxns tienon Kneunegs | 


Ah, Laches, Laches ! when thou art no more, 
Thou'lt Cerylus be call'd, juſt as before. 


He chiefly affected wit upon his own ſhameful means of 
railing money, to wipe off the odium by means of a little 
Jocularity. One ot his miniſters, who was much in his 
favor, requeſting of him a ſtewardſhip for ſome perſon, 
under pretence of his being his brother, he put off the af- 
fair, but ſent for the perſon who was the candidate, and hav- 
ing ſqueezed out of him as much money as he had agreed 
to give his ſolicitor, he appointed him immediately to the 
place. The miniſter ſoon after renewing his application, 
« You muſt,” ſaid he, make a brother of ſome body 
elſe; for he whom you took tor yours, is really mine.” 
Once upon a journey ſuſpecting that his mule- driver had 
alighted to thoe his mules, only to give time and opportu- 
nity to one that had a law-ſuit depending to ſpeak to him, 
he aſked him, „how much be had for ſhoeing ?” and 
would have a ſhare of the profit. When his ſon Titus 
blamed him for the tax he had laid upon urine, he applied 
to his noſe a piece of the money received in the firſt pay- 
ment, and aſked him, if it ſtunk?”? And he replying 
no, © And yet,” ſaid he, © it comes from urine.” Some 
deputies having come to acquaint him that a large ſtatue, 
which would coſt a vaſt ſum, was ordered to be erected 
for him at the public charge, he bid them erect it immedi- 
ately, ſhowing them his hand hollowed, and ſaying, © there 
was a baſe ready for it.” Nay when he was under the ap- 
prehenſions and danger of death, he would not forbear his 
jeſts. For when, amongſt other prodigies, the mauſo- 
leum of the Cæſars flew open on a ſudden, and a blazing 
ſtar appeared in the heavens ; one of the prodigies, he ſaid, 
concerned Julia Calvina, who was of the family of Au- 
guſtus; and the other, the king of the Parihians, who 
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wore his hair long. And when his diſtemper firſt ſeized 
him, «] ſuppoſe,” faid he, 4 I am going to be a God.” 


XXIV. In his ninth Conſulſhip, being ſeized in Cam- 
pania with ſome ſlight indiſpoſition, and immediately re- 
turning to town upon it, he ſoon after went thence for 
Cutiliæ, and the country about Reate, where he uſed 

every year to ſpend the ſummer. Here, though his diſ- 
temper incommoded him much, and he had hurt his 
bowels by the uſe of cold water, he nevertheleſs attended 
to the diſpatch of buſineſs, and would give audience to 
ambaſſadors in bed. At laſt being taken ill of a diarrhcea, 
to ſuch a degree that he was ready to faint, he cried out, 
% An emperor ought to die ſtanding.” In endeavoring 
to riſe, he died in the hands of thoſe who were helping 
him up, upon the eighth of the Calends of July, being 
ſixty-nine years, one month, and ſeven days old, 


XXV. It is agreed amongſt all, that he had ſuch confi. 
dence in his own nativity and that of his ſons, that, after ſe- 
yeral conſpiracies againſt him, he told the Senate, that either 
his ſons would ſucceed him, or no body. It is ſaid likewiſe, 
that he once ſaw jn a dream a balance in the middle of 
the porch of the palatine houſe exactly poiſed ; in one 
ſcale of which ſtood Claudius and Nero, in the other, 
himſelf and his ſons. The event correſponded to the ſym- 
bol; for the reign of both parties was preciſely of the 
ſame duration, 


NEITHER conſanguinity nor eons as PURSER but 
great influence in the army, having now become the pa- 
tent road to the yours throne, no perſon could ciaim a 

better 
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better title to that elevation than Titus Flavius Veſpaſian, 
He had not only ſerved with great reputation in the wars 
both in Britain and Judza, but ſeemed as yet untainted 
with any vice which could pervert his conduct in the ci. 
vil adminiſtration of the empire. It appears, however, 

that he was prompted more by the perſuaſion of friends, 
than by his own ambition, to proſecute the attainment of 
the imperial dignity, To render this enterpriſe more ſuc- , 
ceſsful, recourſe was had to a new and peculiar artifice, | 
which, while well accommodated to the ſuperſtitious cre- 
dulity of the Romans, impreſſed them with an idea, that 
Veſpaſian's deſtiny to the throne was confirmed by ſuper- 
natural indications. But, after his elevation, we hear no 
more of his miraculous atchievements. 


The proſecution of the war in Britain, which had been 
ſuſpended for ſome years, was reſumed by Veſpaſian ; and 2 
he ſent thither Petilius Cerealis, who by his bravery ex- 
tended the limits of the Roman province, Under Julius 
Frontinus, ſucceſſor to that general, the invaders conti- 
nued to make farther progreſs in the reduction of the 
land : but the commander who finally eſtabliſhed the 
dominion of the Romans in Britain, was Julius Agricola, 
not leſs diſtinguiſhed for his military atchievements, than 
for his prudent regard to the civil adminiſtration of the _. 
country. He began his operations with the conqueſt of - 
North Wales, whence paſſing over into the iſland of an- 
gleſey, which had revolted fince the time of Suetonius, 
he again reduced it to ſubjeCtion. Then proceeding 
northwards with his victonous army, he defeated the Bri- 
tons in every engagement, took poſſeſſion of all the ter- 
ritories in the ſouthern parts of the iſland, and driving be- 
fore him all who refuſed to ſubmit to the Roman arms, 


penetrated even into the foreſts and mountains of Caledo- 
N nia. 
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nia. He defeated the natives under Galgacus their tenders 
in a deciſive battle; and fixing a line of garriſons be- 
tween the friths of Clyde and Forth, he ſecured the Ro- 
man province from the incurſions of the people who oc- 
cupied the parts of the iſland beyond that boundary. 
Wherever he eſtabliſhed the Roman power, he intro- 
duced laws and civilization amongſt the inhabitants, and 
employed every means of conciliating their affection, as 
well as of ſecuring their obedience. 


The war in Judæa, which had been commenced under 
the former reign, was continued in that of Veſpaſian ; 
but he left the ſiege of Jeruſalem to be conducted by his 
fon Titus, who diſplayed great valor and military talents 
in the proſecution of the enterpriſe. After an obſtinate 
defence by the Jews, that city, ſo much celebrated in the 
ſacred writings, was finally demoliſhed, and the glorious 
temple itſelf, the admiration of the world, reduced to 
aſhes ; contrary however to the will of Titus, who ex- 
erted his utmoſt efforts to extinguith the flames. 


The manners of the Romans had now attained to an 
enormous pitch of depravity, through the unbounded li- 
centiouſneſs of the times; and, to the honor of Veſpa- 
ſtan, he diſcovered great zeal in his endeavors to effect a 
national reformation, Vigilant, active and perſevering, 
ke was indefatigable in the management of public affairs, 
and roſe in the winter before day-break, to give audience 
to his officers of ſtate. But if we give credit to the whim- 
ſical impoſition of a tax upon urine, we cannot entertain 
any high opinion, either of his talents as a financier, or 
of the reſources of the Roman empire. By his encou- 
ragement of ſcience, he diſplayed a liberality, of which 
tiere occurs no example under all the preceding emperors, 

from 
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from the time of Auguſtus. Pliny the elder was now in 
the height of reputation, as well as in great favor with 
Veſpaſian ; and it was probably owing not a little to the 
advice of that miniſter, that the emperor ſhowed him- 
ſelf ſo much the patron of literary men. A writer men- - 
tioned frequently by Pliny, and who lived in this reign, 
was Licinius Mucianus, a Roman knight: he treated of 
the hiſtory and geography of the eaſtern countries. Juve- 
nal, who had begun his Satires ſeveral years before, con- 
rinued to inveigh againſt the flagrant vices of the times: 
but the only author whoſe writings we have to notice in 
the preſent reign, 1s a poet of a different claſs. 


Flaccus has written a poem in eight books, on the Expe- 
dition of the Argonauts; a ſubject which, next to the wars 
of Thebes and Troy, was in ancient times 
the moſt celebrated, Of the life of this au- 3 ww * 
thor biographers have tranſmitted no par- 
ticulars ; but -we may place his birth in the reign of Ti- 
berius, before all the writers who flouriſhed in the Au- 
guſtan age were extinct, He enjoyed the rays of the ſet- 
ting Sun which had illumined that glorious period, and he 
diſcovers the efforts of an ambition to recall its meridian 
ſplendor. As the poem was left incomplete by the death 
of the author, we can only, judge imperfectly of the con- 
duct and general conſiſtency of the fable: but the moſt 
difficult part having been executed, without any room for 
the cenſure of candid criticiſm, we may preſume that the 
ſequel would have been finiſhed with an equal claim to 
indulgence, if not to applauſe. The traditional anecdotes 
relative to the Argonautic expedition are introduced with 
propriety, and embelliſhed with the graces of poctical 
fiction. In deſcribing ſcenes of tenderneſs, this author is 
happily pathetic, and in the heat of combat, proportion- 

ably 
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ably animated. His ſimiles preſent the imagination with 
beautiful imagery, and not only illuſtrate, but give ad- 
ditional force to the ſubject. We find in Flaccus a few 
expreſſions not countenanced by the authority of the moſt 
celebrated Latin writers. His language, however, in 
general, is pure; but his words are perhaps not always 
the beſt that might have been choſen. The verſification 
1s elevated, though not uniformly harmonious - and there 
pervades the whole poem an epic dignity, which renders 
it ſuperior to the produCtion aſcribed to Orpheus, or to 
that of Apollonius, on the ſame ſubject, 


TITUS 
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TITUS FLAVIUS. VESPASIANUS 
AUGUSTUS. 


I. TITUS, who had the ſame cognomen with his fa- 
ther, was the darling and delight of mankind, - (fo much 
did he poſſeſs of happy endowments, addreſs, or good for- 
tune, to conciliate the favor of all ; and what is extremely 
difficult indeed, after he came to be emperor : for before 
that period, even during the reign of his father, he lay 
under the diſpleaſure and cenſure of the public.) He was 
born upon the third of the Calends of January, in the year 
remarkable for the death of Caius, near the Septizonium, 
in a mean houſe, and a ſmall dark chamber: for it ſtill 


exiſts, and is ſhown to the curious. 


II. He was educated at court with Britannicus, in- 
ſtructed in the ſame parts of literature, and under the 
ſame maſters with him. During this time, they ſay, that 
a phyſiognomiſt being brought by Narciſſus, the freed- 
man of Claudius, to inſpect Britannicus, poſitively af- 
firmed that he would never come to be emperor, but that 
Titus, who ſtood by, would. They were ſo familiar, 
that Titus being next him at table, is thought to have 
taſted of the fatal potion which put an end to Britannicus's 
life, and to have contracted from it a diſtemper which re- 
mained with him a long time. The remembrance of all 
theſe circumſtances being freſh in his mind, he erected a 


golden ſtatue of him in the palace, dedicated to him an- 
6 other 
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other on horſeback, of ivory, and attended it in the Cit 
cenſian proceſſion, in which it is ſtill carried to this day. 


III. He was, when a boy, teinarkable for fine accom- 
pliſhments both of body and mind; and as he advanced in 
years, they became ſtill more conſpicuous. He had a 
graceful perſon, combining an equal mixture of majeſty 
and ſweetneſs; was very ſtrong, though not tall, and 
ſomewhat big-bellied, He was endowed with an excel- 
lent memoty, and a capacity for all the arts of peace and 
war; was a perfect maſter in the uſe of arms, and in 
riding the great horſe ; very ready in the Latin and Greek 
- tongues, as well in verſe as proſe; and ſuch was the fa- 
cility he poſſeſſed in both, that he would harangue and 
verſify extempore. Nor was he unacquainted with muſic, 
but would both ſing and play upon the harp very finely, 
and with judgement. I have likewiſe been informed by 
many, that he was remarkably quick in the writing of 
ſhort-hand, would in merriment and jeſt engage with his 
ſecretaries in the imitation of any hands he ſaw, and of · 
ten ſay, © that he was admirably qualified for forgery.” 


IV. In the quality of a military Tribune both in Ger- 
many and Britain, he conducted himſelf with the utmoſt 
activity, and no leſs modeſty and reputation; as appears 
evident from the great number of ſtatues with honorable 
inſcriptions, erected for him in various parts of both thoſs 
- provinces, After ſome campaigns he applied himſelf to 
the buſineſs of pleading, but with leſs aſſiduity than ap- 
plauſe. About the fame time he married Arricidia, the 
daughter of Tertullus, who was only a knight, but had 
formerly been commander of the guards, and, after her 
deceaſe, Marcia Furnilla, of a very noble family, by 
whom he had a daughter, but afterwards divorced her, 
i Upon 
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Upon the expiration of his Quæſtorſhip, he was made 
commander of a legion, and took the two ſtrong cities of 
Tarichza and Gamala in Judza ; and in a battle having 
his horſe ſlain under him, he mounted another, whoſe 
rider he was engaged with, and killed. 


V. Soon after, when Galba came to be emperor, he 
was diſpatched away to congratulate him upon the occa- 
ſion, and turned the eyes of all people upon him, where 
ever he came, it being the general opinion amongſt them, 
that the emperor had ſent for him with a defign to adopt 
him for his ſon. But finding all things again in confu- 
ſion, he turned back upon the road; and going to con- 
ſult the oracle of Venus at Paphos about his voyage, he 
received aſſurances of obtaining the empire for himſelf. 
In this prediction he was ſoon after confirmed; and be- 
ing left to finiſh the reduction of Judza, in the laſt aſ- 
ſault upon Jeruſalem, he flew ſeven of the men that 
defended it, with juſt ſo many arrows, and took it 
upon his danghter's birth-day. Upon this occaſion, 
the ſoldiers expreſſed ſo much joy and fondneſs for him, 
that, in their congratulation of him, they unanimouſly 
ſaluted him by the title of Emperor ; and, upon his quit- 
ting the province ſoon after, would needs have detained 
him, earneſtly begging of him, and that not without 
threats, © either to ſtay, or take them all with him.“ 
This incident gave rife to a ſuſpicion of his being engag- 
ed in a deſign to rebel againſt his father, and claim for 
himſelf the government of the Eaſt ; and the ſuſpicion en- 
creaſed, when, in his way to Alexandria, he wore a di- 
adem at the conſecration of the ox Apis at Memphis ; 
which though he did only in compliance with an ancient 
religious uſage of the country, yet there were ſome who 


put a bad conſtruction upon it. Making therefore what 
8 haſte 
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haſte he could into Italy, he arrived firſt at Rhegium, and 
ſailing thence in 4 merchant ſhip to Puteoli, went to 
Rome with all poſſible expedition. Preſenting himſelf 
unexpectedly to his father, he faid, by way of reflection 
upon the raſhneſs of the reports raiſed againſt him, I 


am come, father, I am come.“ 


VI. From that time he conſtantly ated as partner 
with his father in the government, and indeed the guar- 
dian of it. He triumphed with his father, bore jointly 
with him the office of Cenſor ; and was, beſides, his col- 
league not only in the Tribunitian authority, but ſeven 
Conſulſhips. Taking upon himſelf the care and inſpec- 
tion of all offices, he dictated letters, wrote proclama- 
tions in his father's name, and pronounced his ſpeeches 
in the Senate, in room of the Quæſtor. He likewiſe took 
upon him the command of the guard, which before that 
time had never been held by any but a Roman knight, 
and behaved with great haughtineſs and violence, taking 
off without ſcruple or delay all thoſe of whom he was 
moſt jealous, after he had ſecretly engaged people to di- 
ſperſe themſelves in the theatres and camp, and demand 
them as it were by general conſent to be delivered up-to 
puniſhment. Amongſt theſe he invited to ſupper A. 
Cæcina, a man of Conſular rank, whom he ordered to be 
ſtabbed at his departure, immediately after he had got out 
of the room. To this act he was provoked by an imminent 
danger : for he had diſcovered a writing under the hand of 
Cæcina, containing an account of a plot carried on 
amongſt the ſoldiery. By this means, though he pro- 
vided indeed for the future ſecurity of his family, yet for 
the preſent he ſo much incurred the hatred of the people, 
that ſcarcely ever any one came to the empire with a more 


odious character, or more univerſally diſliked. 
VII. Beſides 
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VII: Beſides his cruelty, he lay under the ſuſpicion of 


luxury, becauſe he would continue his revels until mid- 


night with the moſt riotous of his acquaintance. Nor 
was he leſs ſuſpected of exceſſive lewdneſs, becauſe of the 
ſwarms of catamites and eunuchs about him, and his 
well-known intrigue with queen Beronice, to whom he 
was likewiſe reported to have promiſed marriage. He 
was ſuppoſed, beſides, to be of a rapacious diſpoſition : 
for it is certain, that, in cauſes which came before his fa- 
ther, he uſed to offer his intereſt to ſale, and take bribes; 
In ſhort, people openly declared an unfavorable opinion 
of him, and ſaid he would prove another Nero. This 
prejudice however turned out in the end to his advantage, 
and enhanced his praiſes not a little, becauſe he was 
found to poſſeſs no vicious propenſities, but on the con- 
trary the nobleſt virtues. His entertainments were plea- 
ſant rather than extravagant; and he choſe ſuch a ſet of 
friends, as the following princes acquieſced in as neceſſary 
for them and the government. He ſent away Beronice 
from the city immediately, much againſt both their in- 
clinations. Some of his old catamites, though ſuch adepts 
in dancing, that they bore an uncontrolable ſway upon the 
ſtage, he was ſo far from treating with any extraordinary 
kindneſs, that he would not ſo much as fee them in any 
public aſſembly of the people. He violated no private 
property ; and if ever man refrained from injuſtice, he 
did; nay he would not accept of the allowable and cuſ- 
tomary contributions. Yet he was inferior to none of the 
princes before him, in point of generoſity. Having open- 


ed his amphitheatre, and built ſome warm baths cloſe by 


it with great expedition, he entertained the people with a 
molt magnificent public diverſion. He likewiſe exhibited 
a naval-fight in the old Naumachia, beſides a combat of 
gladiators ; and in one day brought into the theatre five 
thouſand wild baaſts of all kinds. 

| P p VIII. He 
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VIII. He was by nature extremely benevolent. For 
whereas the emperors after Tiberius, according to the 
example he had ſet them, would not admit the grants 
made by former princes to be valid, unleſs they received 
their own ſanction, he confirmed them all by one gene- 
ral proclamation, without waiting until he ſhould be 
addreſſed upon the ſubject. Of all who expreſſed a de- 
ſire of any favor, it was bis conſtant practice to ſend 
none away without hopes. And when his miniſters in- 
ſinuated to him, as if he promiſed more than he could 
perform, he replied, Nobody ought to go away ſad 
from an audience of his prince.“ Once at ſupper, reflect- 
ing that he had done nothing for any that day, he broke 
out into that memorable and juſtly admired ſaying, 
« Friends, I have loſt a day.“ He treated in particular 
the whole body of the people upon all occaſions with ſo 
much complarſance, that, upon promiſing them an enter- 
tainment of gladiators, he declared, He ſhould ma- 
nage it, not according to his own fancy, but that of the 
fpeators,” and did accordingly. He denied them no- 
thing, and very frankly encouraged them to aſk what 
they pleaſed. Being a favorer of the gladiators called 
Thraces, he would, as ſuch, frequently indulge a free- 
dom with the people both in his words and geſtures, but - 
always without the leaſt violation either of his imperial 
dignity or juſtice. To omit no occaſion of acquiring 
popularity, he would let the common people be admitted 
into his bath, even when he made uſe of it himſelf. There 
happened in his reign ſome dreadful accidents, as an 
eruption of mount Veſuvius in Campania, and a fire in 
Rome which continued daring three days and three nights, 
beſides a plague, ſuch as was ſcarcely ever known be- 
fore. Amidſt theſe diſmal calamitics, he not only diſ- 


covered all the concern that might be expected from a 
| | prince, 
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prince, but a paternal affection for his people; one while 
comforting them by his proclamations, and another while 
aſſiſting them as much as was in his power. He choſe by 
lot, from amongſt the men of Conſular rank, commiſſion- 
ers for the relief of Campania, The eſtates of thoſe 
who had periſhed by the eruption of Veſuvius, and who 


had left no heirs, he applied to the repair of ſuch cities 


as had been damaged by that accident. In reſpect of the 
public buildings deſtroyed in the fire of the city, he de- 


clared that nobody ſhould be a loſer by them but him 


ſelf. Accordingly, he applied all the ornaments of his 
palaces to the decoration of the temples, and purpoſes 
of public utility, and appointed ſeveral men of the Equeſ- 


trian Order to ſuperintend the work. For che relief of 


the people during the plague, he employed, in the way of 
ſacrifice and medicine, all means both human and divine. 
Amongſt the calamities of the times, were informers, 


and thoſe who employed them; a tribe of miſcreants 


who had grown up under the licence of former reigns. 
Theſe he frequently ordered to be laſhed or well cudgel- 
led in the Forum, and then, after he had obliged them to 
paſs through the amphitheatre as a public ſpectacle, com- 
manded them to be ſold for ſlaves, or elſe baniſhed them 
into ſome rocky iſlands. And to diſcourage the like 
practices for the future, amongſt other things, he forbid 
any one to be proceeded againſt upon ſeveral laws for 
the ſame fact, and that the condition of perſons deceaſed 


ſhould, after a certain number of years, be exempt from 


all enquiry. 


IX. Having avowed that he accepted the office of 
high-prieſt for the purpoſe of preſerving his hands un- 
defiled, he faithfully adhered to his promiſe. For after 
that time he was neither directly nor indirectly concerned 

P p 2 in 
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in the death of any perſon, though he ſometimes was 
ſufficiently provoked. He {wore “that he would periſh - 
himſelf, rather than prove the deſtruction of any man.” 
Two men of Patrician quality being convicted of aſpir- 
ing to the empire, he only adviſed them to deſiſt, ſaying, 
that ſovereign power was diſpoſed of by fate,” and 
promiſed them, that; if they had any thing elſe to deſire 
of him, he would gratify them. Upon this incident, he 
immediately ſent meſſengers to the mother of one of 
them, that was at a great diſtance, and concerned about 
hei ſon, to ſatisfy her that he was ſafe. Nay he not 
only invited them to ſup with him, but next day, at a 
ſhow of gladiators, purpoſely placed them cloſe by him; 
and when the arms of the combatants were preſented to 
him, he handed them to the two aſſociates. It is ſaid like- 
wiſe, that upon being informed of their nativities, he aſſured 
them, “ that ſome great calamity would ſome time befal 
them, but from another hand, not his.” Though his bro- 
ther was perpetually plotting againſt him, almoſt openly 
ſpiriting up the armies to rebellion, and contriving to leave 
the court with the view of putting himſelf at their head; 
yet he could not endure to put him to death, So far 
was he from entertaining ſuch a ſentiment, that he would 
not ſo much as baniſh him the court, nor treat him with 
leſs reſpect than before. But from his firſt acceſſion to 
the empire, he conſtantly declared him his partner in it, 
and that he ſhould be his ſucceſſor ; begging of him 
ſometimes in private with tears, “to make him a return 
of the like affection.“ 


X. Meanwhile he was taken off by an untimely death, 
more to the loſs of mankind than himſelf. At the cloſe 
of the public diverſions with which he entertained the 
people, he wept bitterly before them all, and then went 

away 
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away for the country of the Sabines, very melancholy, 
becauſe a victim, when about to be ſacrificed, had made 
its eſcape, and loud thunder had been heard during a ſe- 
rene ſtate of the atmoſphere. At the firſt ſtage on the 
road, he was ſeized with a fever, and being carried 
thence in a ſedan, they ſay that he put by the curtains, 
and looked up to heaven, complaining heavily, “that 
his life was taken from him, though he had done no- 
thing to deſerve it: for there was no action of his that 
he had occaſion to repent of, but one.” What that was, 
he neither intimated himſelf, nor is it eaſy for any to con- 
jecture. Some imagine that he alluded to the unlawful 
familiarity which he had formerly had with his brother's 
wife. But Domitia ſolemnly denied it with an oath; 


which ſhe would never have done, had there been any 


truth in the report; nay, ſhe would certainly have 
boaſted of it, as ſhe was forward enough to do in regard 
to all her ſhameful intrigues. 


XI. He died in the ſame villa where his father had 
done before him, upon the Ides of September; two 
years, two months and twenty days after he had ſuc- 
ceeded his father ; and in the one and fortieth year of his 
age. As ſoon as the news of his death was publiſhed, 
all people mourned for him, as for the loſs of ſome near 
relation. The Senate, before they could be ſummened 
by proclamation, drew together, and locking the doors 
of their houſe at firſt, but afterwards opening them, 
gave N ſuch thanks, and heaped upon him ſuch praiſes, 
now he Was dead, as they never had done whilſt he was 
alive and preſent amongſt them. 


Ty TITUS 
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TITUS Flavius Veſpaſian, the Younger, was the 
firſt prince who aſcended the Roman throne by here- 
ditary ſucceſſion; and having conſtantly acted, after 
his return from Judza, as partner with his father in the 
adminiſtration, he ſeemed to be well qualified, in point 
of abilities and experience, for conducting the affairs of 
the empire. But in reſpect of his natural diſpoſition, and 
moral behaviour, the expectations entertained by the pub- 
lic were not equally flattering. He was immoderately 
addicted to luxury; he had betrayed a ſtrong inclination 
to cruelty ; and he lived in the habitual practice of lewd- 
neſs, no leſs unnatural than intemperate, But, with a 
degree of virtuous reſolution unexampled in hiſtory, he 
had no ſooner taken into his hands the entire reins of go- 
yernment, than he renounced every vicious attachment. 
Inſtead of wallowing in luxury, as before, he became a 
model of temperance ; inſtead of cruelty, he diſplayed 
the ſtrangeſt proofs of humanity and benevolence; and 
in the room of lewdneſs, he exhibited a tranſition to the 
moſt unblemiſhed chaſtity and virtue. In a word, ſo 
ſudden and great a change was never known in the cha- 
raCter of mortal; and he had the peculiar glory to re- 
ceive the appellation of « the darling and delight of man- 

kind.” 


Under a prince of ſuch a diſpoſition, the government 
of the empire could not but be conducted with the ſtrict- 
eſt regard to the public welfare. The reform, which 
was begun in the late reign, he proſecuted with the moſt 
ardent application ; and, had he lived for a longer time, 
jt is probable that his authority and example muſt have 
produced the moſt beneficial effects upon the manners of 


the Romans, 


During 
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During the reign of this emperor, in the ſeventy-ninth 
year of the Chriſtian æra, happened the firſt eruption af - 
mount Veſuvius, which has ever ſince been celebrated 
for its volcano. Before this time, Veſuvius is ſpoken of, 

by ancient writers, as being covered with orchards and 
vineyards, and of which the middle was dry and barren. 
The eruption was accompanied by an earthquake, which 
deſtroyed ſeveral cities of Campania, particularly Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum ; while the lava, pouring down 
the mountain in torrents, overwhelmed, in various direc- 
tions, the adjacent plains. The burning aſhes were car- 
ried not only over the neighbouring country, but as far 
as the ſhores of Egypt, Libya, and even Syria. Amongſt 
thoſe to whom this dreadful eruption proved fatal, was 
Pliny, the celebrated naturaliſt, whoſe curioſity to exa- 
mine the phænomenon led him ſo far within the verge 
of danger, that he could not afterwards eſcape. 


Pliny, ſurnamed the Elder, was born at Verona, of a 
noble family, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf early by his mi- 
litary atchievements in the German war, Fl 
received the dignity of an Augur, at Rome, 3 
and was afterwards appointed governor of 
Spain, In every public character, he acquitted himſelf 
with great reputation, and enjoyed the eſteem of the ſe- 
veral emperors under whom he lived, The aſſiduity 
with which he applied himſelf to the collecting of infor- 
mation, either curious or uſeful, ſurpaſſes all example. 
From an early hour in the morning, until late at night, 
he was almoſt conſtantly employed in diſcharging the 
duties of his public ſtation, in reading or hearing books 
read by his amanuenſis, and in extracting from them 
whatever ſeemed worthy of notice. Even during his 
meals, and while travelling in his carriage upon buſineſs, 
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he proſecuted with unremitting zeal and diligence his taſte 
for enquiry and compilation. No man ever diſplayed ſo 
ſtrong a perſuaſion of the value of time, or availed him- 
ſelf ſo induſtriouſly of it. He conſidered every moment 
as loſt which was not employed in literary purſuits. The 
books which he wrote, in conſequence of this indefati- 
gable exertion, were, according to the account tranſ- 
mitted by his nephew, Pliny the Younger, numerous, and 
on various ſubjects. The catalogue of them is as fol- 
lows: a book on Equeſtrian Archery, which diſcovered 
much ſkill in the art; the Life of Q. Pomponius Secun- 
dus; twenty books of the Wars of Germany; a com- 
plete treatiſe on the Education of an Orator, in fix 
volumes; eight books of Doubtful Diſcourſes, written 
in the latter part of the reign of Nero, when every kind 
of ſentimental diſcuſſion was attended with danger; with 
a hundred and fixty voiumes of remarks on the writ- 
ings of the various authors which he had peruſed, For 
the laſt mentioned production only, and before it was 
brought near to its accompliſhment, we are told, that he 
was offered by Largius Licinius, four hundred thouſand 
ſeſterces, amounting to upwards of three thouſand two 
hundred pounds ſterling ; an enormous ſum for the copy- 
right of a book before the invention of printing ! But 
the only ſurviving work of this voluminous author is his 
Natural Hiſtory, in thirty-ſeven books, compiled from 
the various writers who had treated af that extenſive 
and intereſting ſubject. 


To eſtimate this great work either by the authenti- 
city of the information which it contains, or its utility 
towards the advancement of arts and ſciences, we ſhould 
not now conſider it as an object of any extraordinary 
gncomiums ; but when we view it as a literary monu- 

ment, 
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ment, which diſplays the whole knowledge of the an- 
cients, relative to Natural Hiſtory, collected during a pe- 
riod of about ſeven hundred years, from the time of 


Thales the Mileſian, it has a juſt claim to the attention 


of every ſpeculative enquirer. It is not ſurpriſing, that 
the progreſs of the human mind, which, after the firſt 
dawn of enquiry, was rapid both amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans, in moral ſcience, ſhould be flow in the 
improvement of ſuch branches of knowledge as depend- 
ed entirely on obſervation and facts, which were pecu- 
liarly difficult of attainment. Natural knowledge can 
only be brought to perfection by the proſecution of en- 
quiries in different climates, and by a communication 
of diſcoveries amongſt thoſe. by whom it is cultivated. 
But neither could enquiries be proſecuted, nor diſcove- 
ries communicated, with ſucceſs, while the greater part 
of the world was involved in barbariſm, while naviga- 
tion was ſlow and limited, and the art of printing un- 
known. The conſideration of theſe circumſtances will 
afford ſufficient apology for the imperfect ſtate in which 
the ſcience of Phyſics, and Natural Hiſtory, exiſted 
amongſt the ancients. But we proceed to give an ab- 


ſtract of their extent, as they appear in the compilation 


of Pliny. 


This work is divided into thirty-ſeven books; the 
firſt of which contains the Preface, addreſſed to the 
emperor Veſpaſian, probably the father, to whom the 


author pays high compliments. The ſecond book treats 


of the world, the elements, and the ſtars. In reſpect to 
the world, or rather the univerſe, the author's opinion 
js the ſame with that of ſeveral ancient philoſophers, that 
it is. a Deity, uncreated, infinite, and eternal. Their 
notions, however, as might be expected, on a ſubject ſo 


incompreheuſible, | 
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incomprehenſible, are vague, confuſed, and imperfeR. 
In a ſubſequent chapter of the ſame book, where the na- 
ture of the Deity is more particularly conſidered, the au- 
thor's conceptions of infinite power are ſo inadequate, 
that, by way of conſolation for the limited powers of 
man, he obſerves that there are many things even beyond 
the power of the Supreme Being; ſuch, for inſtance, as the 
annihilation of his own exiſtence ; to which the author 
adds, the power of rendering mortals eternal, and of raiſing 
the dead. It deſerves to be remarked, that, though a fu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments was maintained by 
the moſt eminent among the ancient philoſophers, the 
reſurrection of the body was a doctrine with which they 


were wholly unacquainted. 


The author next treats of the planets, and the periods 
of their reſpeCtive revolutions ; of the ſtars, comets, 
winds, thunder, lightning, and other natural phæno- 
mena ; concerning all which he delivers the hypothetical 
notions maintained by the ancients, and mentions a va- 
riety of extraordinary incidents which had occurred in 
different parts of the world. The third book contains 
a general ſyſtem of ancient geography, which is con- 
tinued through the fourth, fifth, and ſixth books. The 
ſeventh treats of conception, and the generation .of the 
human ſpecies, with a number of miſceilaneous obſer- 
vations, unconnected with the general ſubject. The 
eighth treats of quadrupeds ; the ninth, of aquatic ani- 
mals; the tenth, of birds; the eleventh, of inſets and 
reptiles; the twelfth, of trees; the thirteenth, of oint- 
ments, and of trees which grow near the ſea-coaſt ; the 
fourteenth, of vines ; the fifteenth, of fruit-trees ; the 
ſixteenth, of foreſt-trees; the ſeventeenth, of the cultiva- 


tion of trees; the eighteenth, of agriculture ; the nine- 
teenth, 
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teenth, of the nature of lint, hemp, and ſimilar produce 


tions ; the twentieth, of the medicinal qualities of vege- 
tables cultivated in gardens ; the twenty-firſt, of flowers; 


the twenty-ſecond, of the properties of herbs ; the twen- 


ty-third, of the medicines yielded by cultivated trees ; the 
twenty»fourth, of medicines derived from foreſt- trees; 
the twenty-fifth, of the properties of wild herbs, and the 
origin of their uſe ; the twenty-fixth, of other remedies 
for diſeaſes, and of ſome new diſeaſes; the twenty- ſeventh, 
of different kinds of herbs ; the twenty-eighth, twenty- 
ninth, and thirtieth, of medicines procured from ani- 
mals; the thirty-firſt, and thirty-ſecond, of medicines 
obtained from aquatic animals, with ſome extraordinary 


facts relative to the ſubject; the thirty-third, of the na- 


ture of metals; the thirty-fourth, of braſs, iron, lead, 
and tin; the thirty-fifth, of pictures, and obſervations re- 
lative to painting; the thirty-ſixth, of the nature of 
ſtones and marbles ; the thirty-ſeventh, of the origin of 
gems. To the contents of each book, the author ſub- 
Joins a liſt of the writers from whom his obſervations 


have been collected. 


Of Pliny's talents as a writer, it might be deemed pre- 
ſumptuous to form a decided opinion from his Natural 
Hiſtory, which is avowedly a compilation from various 
authors, and executed with greater regard to the mats 
ter of the work, than to the elegance of compoſition. 
Abſtracting, however, from a degree of credulity, com- 
mon to the human mind in the early ſtage of phy- 
ſical reſearches, he is far from being deficient in the 
eſſential qualifications of a writer of Natural Hiſtory. 
His deſcriptions appear to be accurate, his obſervations 
preciſe, his narrative in general perſpicuous ; and he of- 
ten illuſtrates his ſubject by a vivacity of thought, as 

6 | | well 
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well as a happineſs of expreſſion. It has been equally hig 
endeavor to give novelty to ſtale diſquiſitions, and au- 
thority to new obſervations. He has both removed the 
ruſt, and diſpelled the obſcurity, which enveloped the 
doctrines of many ancient naturaliſts ;'but, with all his 
care and induſtry, he has exploded fewer errors, and 
ſanctioned a greater number of doubtful opinions, than 
was conſiſtent with the exerciſe of unprejudiced and ſe- 
vere inveſtigation. 


Pliny was fifty-ſix years of age at the time of his 
death; the manner of which is accurately related by his 
nephew, the elegant Pliny the Younger, in a letter to 
Tacitus, who entertained a deſign of I” the life of 
the naturaliſt. 


FLAVIUS 
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TITUS FLAVIUS DOMITIANUS. 


I. DOMITIAN was born upon the ninth of the Cas - 
lends of November, when his father was Conſul elect, 
being to enter upon his office the month following, in 
the ſixth ward of the city, at the Pomegranate, in the 
houſe which he afterwards converted into a temple of 
the Flavian family. He is ſaid to have ſpent the time of 
his youth in ſo much want and infamy, that he had not 
one piece of plate belonging to him. And it is well 
known, that Clodius Pollio, a man of Prætorian rank, 
againſt whom there is a poem of Nero's extant, entitled 
Luſcio, kept a note under his hand, which he ſometimes 
produced, in which Domitian promiſed him an aſſig- 
nation. Some likewiſe have ſaid, that he was catamite 
to Nerva who ſucceeded him. In Vitellius's war, he 
fled into the Capitol with his uncle Sabinus, and a part 
of the troops which they then had in town. But the 
enemy breaking in, and the temple being ſet on fire, he 
hid himſelf all night with the keeper of the temple ; 
and next morning, aſſuming the diſguiſe of a wor- 
ſhipper of Iſis, and mixing with the prieſts of that idle 
ſuperſtition, he got over the Tiber, to the houſe of a 
woman, the mother of a young man who had formerly 
been his ſchool-fellow, with only one attendant, and con- 
cealed himſelf there ſo cloſe, that, though the enemy, who 
were at his heels, ſearched the houſe very ſtrictly, they could 

not 
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not find him. At laſt, after the ſucceſs of his party, ap- 
pearing in public, and being unanimouſly ſaluted by the 
title of Cæſar, he took upon him the office of City- 
Prætor with Conſular authority, but in effect had no- 
thing but the name; for the juriſdiction of the place he 
transferred to his next colleague. He domineered, how- 
ever, upon the occaſion, in ſo licentious a manner, that 
he even then ſufficiently diſcovered what ſort of a prince 
he was likely to prove. After he had made free with 
the wives of many men of diſtinction, he took Domitia 
Longina from her huſband Zlius Lamia, and married 
her ; and in one day diſpoſed of above twenty offices in 
the city and the provinces together; upon which Veſpa- 
ſian ſaid ſeveral times, * he wondered he did not ſend him 
a ſucceſſor too.” 


II. He likewiſe deſigned an expedition into Gaul and 
Germany, without the leaſt neceſſity for it, and contrary 
to the advice of all his father's friends ; and this he did 
only with the view of equalling his brother in military 
atchievements and glory. But being ſeverely reprimanded 
for it, that he might the more effectually be kept to a 
ſenſe of his age and condition, he lived with his father, 
and followed his and his brother's chair, as often as they 
went abroad, in a litter ; attending them in their triumph 
for the reduction of Judza, mounted upon a white horſe. 
Of the fix Conſulſhips which he held, only one was 
ordinary; and that he obtained by the ceſſion and in- 
tereſt of his brother. He affected greatly a modeſt 
behaviour, and above all a taſte for poetry; inſomuch 
that he rehearſed his performances of that kind in pub- 
lic, though it was an art which had formerly been as 
little practiſed, as it was afterwards deſpiſed and reject- 


ed by him. Devoted however as he was at this time to 
| poetical 
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poetical purſuits, yet when Vologeſus king of the Par- 
thians deſired ſuccours againſt the Alani, and one of 
Veſpaſian's ſons to command them, he labored hard to 
procure for himſelf that appointment, But the execu- 
tion of that project ſoon becoming unneceſſary, he at- 
tempted to engage by preſents and promiſes other kings 
of the Eaſt to make the like requeſt. After the death of 
his father, he was for ſome time in doubt with himſelf, 
whether he ſhould not offer the ſoldiery a donative double 
to that of his brother, and made no ſcruple to ſay fre- 
quently, „that he had been left his partner in the em- 
pire, but that a fraud had been practiſed with regard to his 
father's will.” From that time forward, he was continu- 
ally forming defigns againſt his brother as well publicly 
as privately, until, upon his falling dangerouſly ill, he 
ordered all his attendants to leave him, under pretence of 
his being dead, before he really was ſo; and, at his de- 
ceaſe, paid no other honor to his memory, than that of 
enrolling him amongſt the Gods ; notwithſtanding which, 
he would often, both in his ſpeeches and edicts, traduce 
his memory by invidious and unfavorable alluſions, 


HE In the beginning of his reign, he uſed to ſpend 
daily an hour by himſelf in private, during which time 
he was wholly employed in the catching of flies, and 
ſticking them through thebody with a bodkin. When 
ſomebody therefore enquired, „whether any one was 
with the emperor,” it was ſignificantly anſwered by Vi- 
bius Criſpus, Not ſo much as a fly.” Soon after his 
advancement, his wife Domitia, by whom he had a 
ſon in his ſecond Conſulſhip, and whom the year fol- 
lowing he complimented with the title of Auguſta, being 
deſperately in love with the player Paris, he divorced 
her ; but in a ſhort time after, being unable to bear the 

ſeparation, 
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ſeparation, he took her again, under pretence of comply- 
ing with the people's importunity in her favor, During 
ſome time, there was in his adminiſtration a ſtrange mix. 
ture of virtue and vice, until at laſt his virtues themſelves 
degenerated into vices ; being, as we may reaſonably con- 
jecture reſpecting the nature of his diſpoſition, inclined to 
avarice through want, and to cruelty through motives of 
fear. 


TV. He frequently entertained the people with moſt 
magnificent and coſtly ſhows, not only in the Amphi- 
theatre, but the Circus ; where, beſides the uſual races 
with chariots drawn by two or four horſes a-breaſt, he 
exhibited the repreſentation of an engagement betwixt 
both horſe and foot, and a ſea-fight in the Amphitheatre. 
The people were alſo entertained with the chaſe of wild 
beaſts and the combats of gladiators, even in the night» 
time, by the light of lamps. Nor did men only, fight 
upon thoſe occaſions, but women too. He conſtantly 
attended at the games given by the Quzſtors, which had 
been diſuſed for ſome time, but were revived by himſelf; 
and upon thoſe occaſions, always gave the people the 
liberty of demanding two pairs of gladiators out of his 
own ſchool, who came laſt in the court-livery. During 
his attendance upon this diverſion, there ſtood at his 
feet a little boy in ſcarlet, with a monſtrous ſmall head, 
with whom he uſed to talk very much, and ſometimes 
gravely too. It is certain, that he was overheard aſking 
him, „if he knew for what reaſon he had in the late 
promotion of public officers, made Mettius Rufus go- 
vernor of Egypt.” He preſented the people with naval 
fights, performed by flects almoſt as numerous as what 
are uſually employed in real engagements; making a vaſt 


lake near the Tiber, and building it round with feats for 
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the purpoſe. And he attended in perſon at the diverſion, 
during a very rainy ſeaſon. He likewiſe celebrated the 
Secular Games, reckoning not from the year in which 
they had been exhibited by Claudius, but from the time 
of Auguſtus's celebration of them. In theſe, upon the day 
of the Circenſian diverſions, to have a hundred races per- 
formed, he reduced each from ſeven rounds to five. He 
likewiſe inſtituted, in honor of Jupiter Capitolinus, a 
ſolemn conteſt in muſic to be performed every five years; 
beſides horſe- racing and the exerciſes of the Gymnaſium, 
with more prizes than are at preſent allowed. Nay there 
was likewiſe a public performance in eloquence, both 
Greek and Latin; and beſides the harpers who ſung to 
that inſtrument, others who played in concert, or ſingle, 
without uſing their voice. Virgins alſo ran races in the 
Stadium, at which he preſided in his Crepidz, dreſſed in 
ſcarlet after the Grecian faſhion, and wearing upon his 
| head a golden crown with the eſfigies of Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva, with the prieſt of Jupiter, and the whole 
company of thoſe appointed for the Flavian family, ſitting 
by him in the like dreſs ; excepting only that their crowns 
had his picture likewiſe upon them. He celebrated alſo 
upon the Alban mount every year the feſtival of Minerva, 
for whom he had appointed a college & prieſts, out of 
| Which were choſen by lot perſons to preſide as governors 
over the college; who were obliged to entertain the peo- 
ple with extraordinary chaſes of wild-beaſts, and ſtage- 
plays, beſides conteſts for prizes in oratofy and poetry. 
He thrice beſtowed upon the people a largeſs of three hun- 
dred ſeſterces each man; and, at a public diverſion of gladi- 
ators, a very plentiful feaſt. At the Septimontial feſtival, 
diſtributing large baſkets of proviſions to the Senatorian 
and Equeſtrian Orders, he encouraged them to eat by 
ſetting them an example. The day after, for the purpoſe 
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of ſcrambling, he diſperſed a variety of cakes and other 
delicacies amongſt the people ; and becauſe the greater 
part of them fell into the ſeats of the commonalty, he 
ordered five hundred tickets to be thrown into each range 
of ſeats belonging to the Senatorian and Equeſtrian Orders, 


V. He likewiſe rebuilt many noble edifices that had 
been deſtroyed by fire, and amongſt them the Capitol, 
which had been burnt down a ſecond time ; but all in his 
own name; and without the leaſt mention of the original 
founders. He likewiſe erected a new temple in the Ca- 
pitol to Jupiter Cuſtos, and a Forum, which is now 
called Nerva's, as alſo the'temple of the Flavian family, 
a Stadium“, an Odeum +, and Naumachia 1; out of 
the ſtone of which the ſides of the great Circus being 
burnt down were rebuilt. Fa 


VI. He undertook ſome expeditions, partly from 
choice, and partly from neceſſity. The expedition againſt 
the Catti was voluntary, but that againſt the Sarmatians 
was otherwiſe; an entire legion, with a licuterfant-gene- 
ral, having been cut off by that people. He made two ex- 
peditions againſt the Dacians ; the former upon the over- 
throw of Oppius Sabinus, a man of Conſular rank, by 
them ; and the other, upon that of Cornelius Fuſcus 
commander of the Prætorian battalions, to whom he had 


* A place nearly in the form of a Circus, for the running 
of men and horſes. 

+ A building, where muſicians and actors rehearſed, or 
privately exerciſcd themſelves, before their appearing upon 
the ſtage. 

+ A place for exhibiting naval engagements, built nearly 
in the form of a Circus, 
committed 
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eommitted the management of that war. After ſeveral 


battles with the Catti and Daci, he had; for his ſucceſs 
againſt them, two triumphs. But for his atchievements 
againſt the Sarmatians, he only made an offering of a 
laurel crown to Jupiter Capitolinus. The civil war, be- 
gun by L. Antonius governor of Upper Germany, he 
quelled, without being obliged to be perſonally preſent at 
it, with remarkable good fortune. For at the time of the 
engagement, the Rhine ſuddenly breaking its banks, put 
a ſtop to the troops of the barbarians which were ready 
to go over to Antony. Of this victory he had notice by 
ſome preſages, before the meſſengers who carried the 
news of it arrived. For upon the very day the battle 
was fought, a large eagle, ſpreading its wings round his 
ſtatue at Rome, made a moſt joyful noiſe over it. And 
ſhortly after, a rumor became common, that Antony was 
ſlain; nay many poſitively affirmed, that they ſaw his head 
brought to the ciy. 


VII. He made many innovations in the public uſage of 
his country. He aboliſhed the Sportula, and revived the 
old practice of formal ſuppers. To the four former 
parties in the Circenſian games, he added two new, in 
gold and ſcarlet. He prohibited the players from acting 
in the theatre, but permitted them the practice of their 
art in private houſes. He forbid the caſtration of 
males; and reduced the prices of eunuchs who were 
left in the hands of the dealers in ſlaves. Upon the oc- 
caſion of a great plenty of wine, but a ſcarcity of corn, 
ſuppoſing the tillage of the ground was neglected on ac- 
count of too great application to the cultivating of vine- 
yards, he publiſhed a proclamation forbidding the planting 
of any new vines in Italy, and ordering the vines in the 
provinces to be cut down, no where permitting more than 
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one half of them to remain. But he did not perſiſt in the 
execution of this projet. Some of the greateſt offices 
about court he conferred upon his freedmen and ſoldiers. 
He forbid two legions.any where to encamp together, and 
more than a thouſand ſeſterces to be depoſited by any 
ſoldier at the ſtandard; becauſe it was thought that L. 
Antonius had been encouraged in his late rebellious de- 
ſign, by the large ſum depoſited in the military cheſt, by 
the two legions which he had in the ſame military-quar- 
ters. He made an addition to the ſoldiers' pay, of three 
gold ror a year, | 


. vm. in the adminiſtration of juſtice he was diligent 

and affiduous ; and frequently ſat in the Forum out of 
courſe, to cancel the judgements of the Centumviral 
court, which had been procured through favor or in- 
tereſt, He now and then cautioned the judges called Re- 
coverers, to beware of being too eaſy in favor of claims 
for liberty brought before them. He ſet a mark of infa- 
my upon judges who were convicted of taking bribes, 
as well as their aſſeſſors. He likewiſe inſtigated the 
Tribunes of the commons to proſecute a corrupt Xdile 
for extortion, and to defire from the Senate judges for his 
trial. He likewiſe took ſuch effeCtual care in puniſhing 
the city=magiſtrates, and governors of provinces, guilty of 
mal-adminiſtration, that they never were at'any other 
time more modeſt or more juſt. Moſt of theſe, ſince his 
reign, we have ſeen proſecuted for. crimes of various 
kinds. Having taken upon himſelf the reformation of 
the public manners, he reſtrained the licence of the popu- 
lace in fitting promiſcuouſly with the knights in the the- 
atre. Scandalous libels, publiſhed to defame perſons of 
rank, of either ſex, he ſuppreſſed, and infiited upon their 


authors a mark of infamy. He turned a wan of Quaſ- 
torian 
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torian rank out of the Senate, for the practice of mimicry 
and dancing. He debarred infamous women the uſe of 
the ſedan; as alſo the right of receiving legacies, or in- 
heriting eſtates. He ſtruck out of the liſt of judges a 
Roman knight for taking again his wife whom he had 
divorced, and proſecuted tor aduitery. He condemned ſe- 
veral men of the Senatorian and Equeſtrian Orders, upon 
the Scantinian law. The lewdneſs of the Veſtal Virgins, 
which had been overlooked by his father and brother, he 
puniſhed diferently and ſeverely ; viz. offences committed 
before his reign, with death, and thoſe ſince its commence- 
ment, according to ancient cuſtom. For to the ſiſters called 
Ocellatæ he gave liberty to chooſe the mode of death 
which they preferred, and baniſhed their paramours. 
But Cornelia, the eldeſt of the Veſtals, who had formerly 
been acquitted upon a charge of incontinence, being a 
long time after again proſecuted and condemned, he or- 
dered to be buried alive; and her gallants to be whipped to 
death with rods in the Comitium, excepting only a man 
of Prztorian rank, to whom, becauſe he confeſſed the fact, 
whilſt his cauſe was dubious, and the truth of the caſe 
not aſcertained againſt him, though the evidences had 
been put to the torture, he granted: the favor of baniſh- 
ment. And to preſerve the religious reſpect due to the 
Gods pure and undefiled, he ordered the ſoldiers to de- 
moliſh a monument, which a freedman of his had erected 
for his ſon, out of the ſtones deſigned for the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, and ſunk the bones and relics buried 
under it in the ſea. 


883 


IX. Upon the firſt adrancement of the family, he felt 
ſuch an abhorrence for the ſhedding of blood, that, be- 
fore his father's arrival in Rome, calling to mind the 


verſe of Virgil, 


Qq3z Impia 
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Impia quam czſis gens eſt epulata juvencis, 
Ere impious man, xeftrain'd from blood in vain, 
Began to feaſt on fleſh of bullocks ſlain, 


ke deſigned to have publiſhed a proclamation, © ts for- 
bid the ſacrifice of oxen.” Before his advancement to the 
empire, and during ſome time after it, he ſcarcely ever 
gave the leaſt occaſion to ſuſpect him of covetouſneſs or 
avarice ; nay, on the contrary, he often gave proofs, not 
only of his juſtice, but generoſity. To all about him, 
he was liberal even to profuſion, and recommended no- 
thing more earneſtly to them than the avoiding of ſordid 
behaviour, He would not accept of the eſtates left him 


by ſuch as had children. He likewiſe ſet aſide a legacy 


left by the will of Ruſcus Czpio, who had ordered “ his 


heir to make a preſent yearly to every Senator upon their 


frſt aſſembling.” He diſcharged all thoſe who had been 
under a proſecution from the treaſury for above five years 
before, and would not ſuffer the ſuits to be renewed 
againſt them, unleſs it was done within a year after, and 
upon the condition, that the proſecutor ſhould be baniſſi- 
ed, if he could not make good his cauſe. The ſecre- 
taries attending the Quzſtors trading according to cuftom, 
but contrary to the Clodian law, he pardoned for their 
paſt behaviour. Such portions of land as had been left 
upon any partition made amongſt the veteran ſoldiers, 
he granted to the ancient poſſeſſors, as belonging to them 
by preſcription. He put a ſtop to falſe profecutions in 
the exchequer, by ſeverely. puniſhing the proſecutors ; 
and this ſaying of his was much taken notice of: © that 
a prince who does not puniſh ſuch as make a practice 
of informing, encourages them.“ 


X. But 
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X. But he perſevered not long in this courſe of cle- 
mency and juſtice, yet ſooner abandoned himſelf to the 
practice of cruelty than avarice. He put to death a diſ- 
ciple of Paris the pantomimic, though a minor, and 
then ſick, only becauſe, both in perſon and the practice 
of his art, he reſembled his maſter ; as he did likewiſe 
Hermogenes of Tarſus for ſome oblique reflections in 
his hiſtory ; crucifying, beſides, the ſcribes who had co- 
pied the work. One that was maſter of a family hap- 
pening to ſay, that a Thrax was a match for a Mir- 
millo, but not ſo for the exhibitor of the games,” he 


ordered him to be dragged out of his ſeat into the thea- 


tre, and expoſed to the dogs, with this label upon him, A 
Parmularian guilty of talking impiouſly.” He put to 
death many Senators, and amongſt them feveral men of 
Conſular rank. In this number were, Civica Cerealis, 
when he was Pro-Conſul in Africa, Salvidienus Orſitus, 
and Acilius Glabrio in exile, under pretence of their de- 
ſigning an inſurrection againſt him. The reſt he pu- 
niſhed upon very trivial occaſions ; as /Elius Lamia for 
ſome jocular expreſſions, which were of old date, and 
perfectly harmleſs ; becauſe, upon his commending his 
voice after he had taken his wite from him, he replied, 
« Alas! I hold my tongue.” And when Titus advifed 
him to take another wiſe, he anſwered him thus, What! 
have you a mind to marry ?” Salvius Cocceianus was con- 

demned to death for keeping the birth-day of his uncle Otho 
the emperor : Metius Pompoſianus, becauſe he was com- 
monly reported to have an imperial nativity, and to carry 
about with him a map of the world upon parchment, with 
the ſpeeches of kings and generals extracted out of Titus 
Livius; and for giving his ſlaves the names of Mago and 
Annibal: Salluſtius Lucullus, lieutenant of Britain, for ſuf- 


fering ſome lances of a new invention to be called Lu- 
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cullean,” Junius Ruſticus, for publiſhing a treatiſe in 
praiſe of Pætus Thraſea and Helvidius Priſcus, and call- 
ing them both ! moſt upright men.“ Upon this occa- 
ſion, he likewiſe baniſhed all. the philoſophers from the 
city and Italy. He put to death the younger Helvidius, 
for reflecting, in a farce prepared by him for the ſtage, 
under the perſons of Paris and CEnone, upon his diyorcing 
his wife ; and alſo Flavius Sabinus, one of his couſins, 
becauſe, upon his being choſen at the Conſular election 
into that office, the public crier had, by a blunder, de- 
| clared him to the people not Conſul, but Emperor, Be- 
coming ſtill more ſavage, after his ſucceſs in the civil war, 
he employed his utmoſt induſtry to diſcover thoſe of the 
adverſe party that abſconded; ; many of them he racked with 

a new invented torture, by introducing fire i to their 
a bowels ; and from ſome, he cut off their hands. It is 
certain, that only two of any note were - pardoned; a 
Laticlayian Tribune and a Centurion, who, to 6 is 
themſelves from the charge of being concerned in any 
rebellious deſign, proved themſelves to have been guilty 
of proſtitution, and therefore ſuch as could have no ſway 
either with the general or ſoldiers. 


XI. His cruelty was not only exceſſive, but ſubtle and 
unexpected. The day before he crucified a collector of 
his rents, he ſent for him into his bed-chamber, made him 
ſit down upon the bed by him, and ſent him away well 
pleaſed, and, ſo far as could be inferred from his treat- 
ment, in a ſtate of perfect ſecurity ; having vouchſafed 
him the favor of a plate of meat from his own table. 
When he was upon the point of condemning. to death 
Aretinus Clemens, a man of Conſular rank, and one of 
his friends and ſpies, he retained him about his perſon in 
the ſame or greater fayor than ever ; until at laſt, as they 

were 
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were riding ce in the ſame chair, upon ſeeing the 
man that had informed againſt him, „ Shall we hear,” 
ſaid he, © this wicked flave tomorrow? To abuſe the 
patience of men in a way that diſcovered his contempt of 
them, he never pronounced ſentence of death, without 
prefacing it by ſuch a diſcourſe as gave hopes of mercy ; 
ſo that, at laſt, there was not a more certain token of 
a fatal concluſion, than a mild commencement. He 
brought before the Senate ſome perſons accuſed of trea- 
ſon, and declared, „that he ſhould that day evince 
how dear he was to the Senate.” The reſult was, he ſo 
influenced the houſe, that they quickly condemned them 
to be puniſhed according to ancient uſage, Then, as if 
alarmed at the diſmal ſeverity of the puniſhment, to qua- 
lify the odiouſneſs of the proceeding, he interpoſed in 
theſe words ; for I think it proper to give them preciſely as 
they were delivered: Permit me, Conſcript Fathers, 
ſo far to prevail upon your affection for me, however 
extraordinary the requeſt may ſeem, as to grant the con- 
demned criminals the favor of dying in the manner they 
like-beſt. For by ſo doing, ye will ſpare your own eyes, 
and the world will underſtand that I was FRO in the 
houſe at their condemnation.” 


XII. Having exhauſted the exchequer by the expence 
of his buildings and public diverſions for the entertain- 
ment of tie people, with the augmentation of pay lately 
granted to the ſoldiery, that he might alleviate this charge, 
he made an attempt at the reduction of the army. But 
reflecting, that he ſhould, by this meaſure, be more ex- 
poſed to the inſults of the barbarians, and yet not ſuffi» 
ciently enabled to extricate himſelf from his embarraſs. 
ment, he had recourſe to the plundering of his ſubjects 
by every mode of exaCtion, The eſtates of the living 


and 
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and the dead were ſeized, upon any accuſation, and by 
whomſoever produced, The unſupported allegation of 
any one perſon, relative to a word or action conſtrued to 
affect the dignity of the emperor, was ſufficient. Eſtates, 
belonging to ſuch as were no ways allied to him, were 
brought into the exchequer, if thefe was found ſo much 
as one perſon to ſay, he had heard from the deceaſed 
when living, © that he had made the emperor his heir.” 
Above all others, the Jews were miſerably harafſed by the 
confiſcation of their eſtates ; thoſe in particular, who, declin- 
ing to give in their names to the exchequer as Jews, yet 
lived after the manner of Jews; or who, concealing their 
original, did not pay the tribute which had been impoſed 

upon that nation. I remember, when I was a youth, to 
have been preſent, where a man of ninety years of age 
was turned up to view by a procurator in a full court, 
to ſee whether he was circumcifed, He was from his 
earlieſt years of a forward aſſuming diſpoſition, and ex- 
travagant both in words and actions. When Cznis, his 
father's concubine, upon her return from Iſtria, offered 
him a kiſs, as ſhe had been uſed to do, he preſented her” 
with his hand. Taking it as a diſparagement of his own 
dignity, that his brother's ſon- in- law ſhould be attended 
at table by waiters dreſſed in white, he cried out, Let 
us have no more princes than one,” 


XIII. After he came to be emperor, he had the aſſur- 
ance to boaſt in the Senate, „that he had given the em- 
pire to his father and brother, which they had returned 
him. And upon taking his wife again, after the divorce, 
he declared by proclamation, „ that he had recalled her 
to his pulvinar.” He was not a little pleaſed too, to 
hear the people cry out in the amphitheatre upon a feaſt 
day, © All happineſs to our. Lord and Lady.” At the 

8 celebration 
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celebration of the Capitoline ſolemnity, though the whole 
body of the people begged of him with one voice to 
reſtore Palfurius Sura, who had long before been ex- 
pelled the Senate, but then carried away the prize of elo- 
quence from all the orators who had contended ; he did 
not ſo much as vouchſafe to give them any anfwer, but 
only commanded them by means of the crier to be 
_ filent, With the like arrogance, when he dictated the 
form of a letter to be uſed by his procurators, he began 
it thus: Our Lord and God commands ſo and fo ;" 
whence it became a cuſtom to ſtyle him conſtantly in the 
ſame manner, both in writing and converſation. He 
ſuffered no ſtatues to be erected for him in the Capitol, 
but of gold and filver, and of a certain weight. He 

built ſuch large poſts and arches, and ſo many of them, 
wich chariots and four, and other triumphal ornaments 
upon them, in different quarters of the city, that one of 
theni had inſcribed upon it, „Enough.“ He bore the 
office of Conſul ſeventeen times, which nobody had ever 
done before him, and for the ſeven middle turns ſucceſ- 
fively ; but ſcarcely in any of them had he more than 
the title; for he never continued in office beyond the Ca- 
lends of May, and for the moſt part only to the Ides of 
January. After his two triumphs, aiſuming the name of 
Germanicus, he called the months of September and 
October from himſelf Germanicus and Domitian, be- 
cauſe he commenced his reign in one, and was born in 


the other, 


XIV. Becoming by theſe means terrible and odious to 
every body, he was at laſt taken off by a conſpiracy of 
his friends and favorite freedmen, in .concert with his 
wife. He had for a long time a ſuſpicion of the year 
apd day when he ſhould die, nay of the very hour and 


Manner 
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manner of his death; all which he had learned from the. 
Chaldzans, when he was a very young man. His father 
once at ſupper laughed at him for refuſing to eat ſome muſli- 
rooms before him, as ignorant of his fate, in not rather 
fearing the ſword. Being therefore in perpetual appre- 
henſion and anxiety, he was extremely alarmed with 
every little ſuſpicion, inſomuch that he is thought to have 
dropped the proclamation which he intended, relative to 
the deſtruction af the vines, chiefly becaufe he under- 
ſtood cha the following diſtich was wruten upon the edict : 


Km pe gyn em pita Gu TL XxpTopopnau, 
"Oo707 e. çA Kai Wuourve, 


Gnaw thou my root, yet ſhall my juice ſuffice 
To pour on Cæſar's head in ſacrifice. - 


It was from the ſame principle of fear, that he refuſed 
a new honor, deviſed and offered him by the Senate, 
though he was fond of all ſuch. It was this, “ that as 
often as he held the Conſulſhip, Reman knights choſen 
by lot ſhould walk before him, amongſt his ofhcers and 
ſerjcants, dreſſed in the Trabeæ, with lances in their 
hands.“ As the time of tie danger which he apprehend- 
ed drew near, he became daily more and more diſturbed 
in mind; inſomuch that he lined, in various places, the 
walls of the portico where he ufed to walk, with the 
ſtone called Phengites, by the reflection of which he 
could ſee every object behind him. He ſeldom gave any 
priſoners an audience but in private, and alone, holding 
. their chains in his hand. To convice his domeſtics, that 
the life of a patron was not to be attempted upon any 
pretext, however plauſible, he condemned to death Epa- 
phroditus his Maſter of Requeſts, becauſe it was belizv- 
ed that Nero, in his forlorn condition, had been aſſiſted 


by his hand to kill himſelf, 
XV. Finally 


6 
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XV. Finally, Flavius Clemens his couſin-german, a 
man contemptible for his indolence, whoſe ſons, then of 
very tender age, he had avowedly deſtined for his ſucceſ- 
ſors, and, taking from them their former names, had or- 
dered one to be called Veſpaſian, and the other Domi- 
tian, he ſuddenly put to death upon ſome very flight ſuſ- 
picion, almoſt beſore the father was well out of his Con- 
ſulſhip. By this violent act he very much haſtened his 
own deſtruction. During eight months together there 
was ſo much lightning at Rome, and accounts of the 

- phznomena from other parts, that at laſt he cried out, 
„Let him now ſtrike whom he will.” The Capitol 
was damaged by lightuing, as alſo the cemple of the 
Flavian family, wich the Palatine-houſe, and his own 
bed-chamber. The title too upon the baſe of a trium- 
phal ſtatue of him was taken off by a ſtorm, and fell 
upon a neighbouring monument. The tree, which, be- 
fore the advancement of Veſpaſian, had been overthrown, 
and roſe again, then all on a ſudden fell down once more. 
The Goddeſs Fortune at Præneſte, who, upon his implor- 
ing on the firſt of January her favor for the enſuing years 
had ever been uſed to give him an acceptable anſwer, at 
laſt returned him one of the oppoſite nature, not without 
mention of blood. He dreamt that Minerva, whom he 
worſhipped even to a ſuperſtitious exceſs, was withdraw- 
ing from her chapel, declaring ſhe could protect him no 
longer, becauſe the was diſarmed by Jupiter. Nothing 
however ſo much affected him as an anſwer given him by 
Aſcletario the aſtrologer, and a ſubſequent diſaſter. This 
perſon had been informed againſt, and did not deny his | 
having ſpoken of ſome future events, of which, from the 
principles of his art, he confeſſed he had a fore-know- 
ledge. Domitian aſked him, what end he thought he 

, ſhould 
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ſhould come to himſelf? to which he replying, « 1 ſhall 
in a ſhort time be torn to pieces by dogs,” he ordered 
him immediately to be ſlain, and, to demonſtrate the va- 
"nity of his art, to be carefully buried. But during the 
preparations for executing this order, it happened that the 
funeral pile was blown down by a ſudden ſtorm, and his 
body, half-burnt, was torn to pieces by dogs ; which be- 
ing obſerved by the mimic. Latinus, as he chanced to 
paſs that way, he told it, gmongſt other occurrences of 


the day, to the emperor at ſupper. 


XVI. The day before his death, he ordered fome 
muſhrooms, ſerved up at table, to be kept until the next 
day, adding, If I may be permitted to uſe them.” And 
turning to thofe who were neareſt him, he ſaid, To- 
morrow the moon will be all bloody in Aquarius, and 
an action will happen, that will be much talked of all 
the world over.” About midnight, he was ſo terrified 
that he leaped out of bed. That morning he heard the 
cauſe of a ſoothſayer, ſent from Germany, who being 
confulted about the great lightning that had happened, 
predicted from it a change of government, and paſſed 
fentence of death upon him. The blood running down 
his face upon his ſcratching an ulcerous tumor on his 
forehead; he ſaid, Would this was all that is to befal 
me!“ Then upon his aſking the time of the day, inſtead 
of five o'clock, which was the hour he dreaded, they pur- 
poſely told him it was fix. Overjoyed at this information, 
as if all danger was now paſſed, and haſtening to the 
bath, Parthenius who had the charge of his bed-chamber 
prevented him, by telling him, that there was one come to 
wait upon him about a matter of great importance, 


which would admit of no delay. Upon this, ordering 
all 
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all perſons to withdraw, he retired into his bed-chamber, 
and was there ſlain. 


XVII. With reſpect to the contrivance and execution 
of his death, the common account is this. The conſpi- 
rators being in ſome doubt when and where they ſhould 
attack him, whether while he was in the bath, or at ſup- 
per, Stephanus, a ſteward of Domitilla's, then under a 
proſecution for defrauding his miſtreſs, offered them his 
advice and aſſiſtance; and wrapping up his left arm, as 
if it was hurt, in wool and bandages for ſome days, to 
prevent ſuſpicion, at the very hour appointed for the 
execution of the plot, he made uſe of this farther ſtrata- 
gem. He pretended to make a diſcovery of a plot, and 
being for that reaſon admitted, he preſented to the em- 
peror a writing, which whilſt the latter was reading 
with the appearance of one aſtoniſhed, he ſtabbed him 
in the groin. But Domitian making reſiſtance, Clodi- 
anus, one of his chamberlains, Maximus a'freedman of 
Parthenius's, Saturius a ſuperintendent of his bed-cham- 
ber, with ſome gladiators, fell upon him, and ſtabbed 
him in ſeven places. A boy that had the charge of the 
Lares in his bed-chamber, then in attendance as uſual, 
when the tranſaction was over, gave this farther account 
of it : that he was ordered by Domitian, upon receiving 
his firſt wound, to reach him a dagger which lay under 
his bolſter, and call in his ſervants ; but that he found 
nothing at the head of the bed, excepting the hilt of a 
poniard, and that all the doors were ſecured : that the 
emperor in the mean time got hold of Stephanus, and 
throwing him upon the ground, ſtruggled a long time 
with him ; one while endeavoring to wrench his ſword 
from him, another while, though his fingers were miſcra- 
bly mangled, to pull out his eyes, He was lain upon 


the 
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che fourteenth of the Calends of October, in the forty⸗ 


fifth year of his age, and the fifteenth of his reign, His 
corpſe was carried out upon a common bier by the pub- 
lic bearers, and buried by his nurſe Plryllis, on an eſtate 
which had belonged to him by the Latin way, not far 


from Rome. But his remains were afterwards privately 


conveyed into the temple of the Flavian family, and 
mixed with the aſhes of Julia, Titus's daughter, whom 
the ſame woman had likewiſe nurſed. 


XVIII. He was of a tall ftature, a modeſt counte- 


nanee, and very ruddy ; had large eyes, but dim-fighted. 


His perſon was graceful, and in his youth completely 
ſuch, excepting only that his toes were bent ſomewhat 
inward. He was at laſt disfigured by baldneſs, a fat 
belly, and the flenderneſs of his legs, which were reduced 
by a long illneſs. He was ſo ſenſible how much the mo- 
deſty of his countenance recommended him, that he 


once made this boaſt to the Senate, 'Thus far you have 


approved of my diſpoſition and countenance too.” He 
was ſo much concerned at his baldneſs, that he took it as 
an affront upon himſelf, if any other perſon was up- 
braided with it, either in jeſt or earneſt; though in a 


ſmall tract he publiſhed, addreſſed to a friend, „con- 


cerning the preſervation of the hair,” heè uſes ſor their 
common conſolation the words following : 


Ox ogras oiog ny nanogre U,; 


Look, and behold my noble, graceful ſtate : 
In ſhape how handſome ! and in ſize how great! f 


&« and yet my hair has had the ſame fate: however, I 
bear with fortitude this early declining ſtate of my hair, 
conſidering that nothing is more 4 eng than — 
but nothing of ſhorter continuance.” | 


XIX. He 
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XIX. He was ſo incapable of bearing fatigue, that he 
ſcarcely ever walked the city on foot. In his expeditions 
and on a march, he ſeldom made uſe of a horſe, riding 
generally in a chair. He had no inclination for the exer- 
ciſe of arms, but was fond of the bow, Many have ſeen 
him kill a hundred wild beaſts, of various kinds, at his 
ſeat near Alba, and ſtrike his arrows into their heads 
with ſuch dexterity, that he would, at two diſcharges of 
his bow, plant as it were a pair of horns upon them, He 
would ſometimes direCt his arrows againſt the hand of a 
boy ſtanding at a diſtance, and expanded as a mark for 
him, with ſuch exactneſs, that they all paſſed betwixt his 
fingers without hurting him. 


XX. In the beginning of his reign, he laid aſide the 
ſtudy of the liberal ſciences, though he took care ta re- 
ſtore, at a vaſt expence, the libraries which had been 
burnt down, by collecting copies from all parts, and ſend- 
ing ſcribes to Alexandria, either to copy or correct from 
the repoſitory of books at that place. Yet he never ap- 
plied himſelf to the reading of hiſtory or poetry, or to ex- 
erciſe his pen for his own improvement. He read nothing 

but the commentaries and acts of Tiberius Cæſar. His 
letters, ſpeeches, and proclamations, were all drawn up 
for him by others, though he would talk ſpeciouſly, and 
ſometimes expreſs himſelt in ſentiments worthy of notice, 
&« could with,” ſaid he once, © that I was but as hand- 
ſome as Metius fancies himſelf to be.” And the head of 
one whoſe hair was part yellow and part grey, he ſaid 
« was ſnow ſprinkled with mead.” 


XXI. He ſaid “ the condition of princes was very mi- 
ſerable, who were never credited in the diſcovery of a 
plot, until they were murdered.” When he had no bu- 

Rr ſineſs, 
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ſineſs, he diverted himſelf at play, even upon days that 
were not feſtivals, and in the morning. He entered the 
bath by noon, and made a plentiful dinner, inſomuch 
that he ſeldom ate more at ſupper than a Matian apple, 
to which he added a ſmall draught of wine, out of a 
round-bellied jug which he uſed. He gave frequent and 
ſplendid entertainments, but commonly in a hurry, for he 
never protracted them beyond ſun-ſet, and had no drink- 
ing repaſt after. For, until bed-time, he did nothing 
elſe but walk by himſelf in private. | 


XXII. He was extremely addicted to lewdneſs. Fre- 
quent commerce with women, as if it was a ſort of exer- 
ciſe, he called bed-wreſtling ; and he was reported to 
have connex1on with the vileſt proſtitutes, as well as to 
ſwim amongſt them. His brother's daughter was offered 
him in marriage when ſhe was a virgin ; but he being a 
that time engaged with Domitia, obſtinately refuſed her. 
Yet not long after, when ſhe was given away to another, 
he debauched her, and that whilſt Titus was living. But 
after ſhe had loſt both her father and her huſband, he 
loved her moſt paſſionately and avowedly ; inſomuch that 
he was the occaſion of her death, by obliging her to have 
recourſe to violent means for promoting the miſcarriage 


of a child which ſhe had conceived by her late huſband, 


XXIII. The people bore his death with much uncon- 
cern, but the ſoldiery with great indignation, and imme- 
diately endeavored to have him ranked amongſt the Gods. 
Though ready to revenge his death, however, they want- 
ed ſome perſon to head them; but this they effected ſoon 
after, by reſolutely demanding the puniſhment of all 
thoſe that had been concerned in his aſſaſſination. On the 


other hand, the Senate was ſo overjoyed, that they aflem- 
bled 
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bled in all haſte, and in a full houſe reviled his memory in 
the moſt bitter terms; ordering ladders to be brought in, 
and his ſhields and images to be pulled down before their 
eyes, and dathed in pieces upon the ſpot againſt the ground; 
paſhng at the ſame time a decree to obliterate his titles 
every where, and aboliſh all memory of him for ever. 
A few months before he was flain, a crow ſpoke in the 
Capitol theſe words, . All things will be well.” Upon 
this prodigy, ſome perſon put the following conſtruction: 


Nuper Tarpeio quz ſedit culmine cornix, 
« Eſt bene, non potuit dicere; dixit, * Erit.' 


The crow, which late on Tarpey one might ſce, 
Could not ſay, all was well, but ſaid, 'twill be. 


They ſay likewife that Domitian dreamt he had a golden 
hump grow out of the back of his neck, which he tconſi- 
dered as a certain ſign of happy days for the empire after 
him. Such an auſpicious change indeed ſhortly after haps 
pened, by the juſtice and moderation of the following em- 


perors. 


IF we view Domitian in the different lights in whicly 
he is repreſented, during his life-time and after his de- 
ceaſe, his character and conduct diſcover a greater diver- 
fity than is commonly obſerved in tlie objects of hiſtori- 
cal detail. But as poſthumous character is always the 
moſt juſt, its deciſive verdict affords the ſnreſt criterion 
by which this variegated emperor muſt be eſtimated by 
impartial poſterity. According to this rule, it is beyond 
a doubt, that his vices were more predominant than his 


virtues: and when we follow him into his cloſet, for 
Rr V9 fome 
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ſome time after his acceſſion, when he was thirty years 
of age, the frivolity of his daily employment, in the 
killing of flies, exhibits an inſtance of diſſipation, which 
ſurpaſſes all that has been recorded of his imperial pre- 
deceſſors. The encouragement, however, which the 
firſt Veſpaſian had ſhown to literature, continued to 
operate during the preſent reign ; and we behold the firſt 
fruits of its auſpicious influence in the valuable treatiſe 
of Quintilian. 


Olf the life of this celebrated writer, little is known 
upon any authority that has a title to much credit. We 
_ learn, however, that he was the ſon of a 
lawyer in the ſervice of ſome of the pre- 
.ceding emperors, and was born at Rome ; 
though in what Conſulſhip, or under what emperor, it is 
impoſſible to determine. He married a woman of a no- 
ble family, by whom he had two ſons. The mother 
died in the flower of her age, and the ſons, at the di- 
ſtance of ſome time from each other, when their father 
was advanced in years. The preciſe time of Quintilian's 
own death is equally inauthenticated with that of his 
birth; nor can we rely upon an author of ſuſpicious 
veracity, who ſays that he paſſed the latter part of his 
life in a ſtate of indigence, which was alleyiated by the 
liberality of his pupil Pliny the Younger. Quintilian 
opened a ſchool of Rhetoric at Rome, where he not 
only diſcharged that laborious employment with great 
applauſe, during more than twenty years, but pleaded at 
the bar, and was the firſt who obtained a falary from 
the ſtate, for executing the office of a public teacher. 
He was alſo appointed by Domitian, preceptor to the 
two young princes, who were intended to ſuecced him 
on the throne. 3 


NZ. Fabius 
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After his retirement from the ſituation of a teacher, 
Quintilian devoted his attention to the ſtudy of literature, 
and compoſed a treatiſe on the Cauſes of the Corruption 
of Eloquence. At the earneſt ſolicitation of his friends, 
he was afterwards induced to undertake his [n/titutiones 
Oratoriæ, the moſt elaborate and moſt perfect ſyſtem of 
oratory extant in any language. This work is divided 
into rwelve books, in which the author treats with great 
preciſion of the qualities of a perfect orator ; explaining 
not only the fundamenral principles of eloquence, as 
connected with the conſtitution of the haman mind, but 
evincing, both by argument and obſervation, the moſt 
ſucceſsful method of exerciſing that admirable art, for 
the accompliſhment of its purpoſe. So minutely, and 
upon ſo extenſive a plan, has he proſecuted the ſubject, 
that he delineates the education ſuitable to a perfect ora- 
tor, from the ſtage of infancy in the cradle, to the con- 
ſummation of rhetorical fame, in the purſuits of the bar, 
or thoſe, in general, of any public aſſembly. Ir is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that, in the execution of this elaborate work, 
Quintilian has called to the aſſiſtance of his own acute 
and comprehenſive underſtanding, the profound pene- 
tration of Ariſtotle, the exquilite graces of Cicero; all 
the ſtores of obſervation, experience and practice; 
and in a word, the whole accumulated exertions of an» 


cient genius on the ſubject of oratory, 


It may juſtly be regarded as an extraordinary circum- 
ſtance in the progreſs of ſcientiſic improvement, that the 
endowments of a perfect orator were never fully exhi- 
bited to the world, until it had become dangerous to ex- 
erciſe them for the important purpoſes for which they 
were originally-cultivated. And it is no leis remarkable, 


11 


that, 
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that, under all the violence and.caprice of imperial deſpo- 
aim which the Romans had now experienced, their ſen- 
ſibility to the enjoyment of poetical compoſitions remain- 
ed ſtill unabated ; as if it ſerved to conſole the nation for 
the irretrievable loſs of public liberty. From this ſource 
of entertainment, they reaped more pleaſure during the 
preſent reign, than they had done ſince the time of Au- 
guſtus. The poets of this 0 were 1. Statius, 
and Martial. 

Juvenal was born at Aquinum, but in what year is 
uncertain; though, from ſome circumſtances, it ſeems 
yg to have been in the reign of Auguſtus, 
3 — L Some ſay that he was the ſon of a freed- 

man, while others, without ſpecifying the 
condition of his father, relate only that he was brought 
up by a freedman. He came at an early age to Rome, 
where he declaimed for many years, and pleaded pauſes 
in the Forum with great applauſe ; but at laſt, he betook 
himſelf to the writing of Satires, in which he acquired 
great fame, One of the firſt, and the moſt conſtant ob- 
ject of his ſatire, was the pantomime Paris, the great fa- 
vorite of the emperor Nero, and afterwards of Domi- 
tian. During the reign of the former of theſe emperors, 
no reſentment was ſhown towards the poet ; but he ex- 
perienced not the ſame impunity after the acceſſion of 
; the latter ; when, to remove him from the capital, he was 
ſent as governor to the frontiers of Egypt, but in reality, 
into an honorable exile. According to ſome authors, he 
died of chagrin in that province: but this is not authenti- 
cated, and ſeems to be a miſtake : for in ſome of Martial's 
Epizrams, which appear to have been written after the 


fuk of Domitian, Juvenal is ſpoken of as reſiding at 
Rome, 
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Rome. It is ſaid that he lived to upwards of eighty years 
of age. 


The remaining compoſitions of this author are ſixteen 
Satires, all written againſt the diſſipation and enormous 
vices which prevailed at Rome in his time. The various 
objects of animadverſion are painted in the ſtrongeſt co- 
lors, and placed in the moſt conſpicuous points of view. 
Giving looſe reins to juſt and moral indignation, Juvenal 
is every where animated, vehement, petulant, and inceſſant- 
ly acrimonious. Diſdaining the more lenient modes af 
correction, or deſpairing of their ſucceſs, he neither 
adopts the raillery of Horace, nor the deriſion of Perſius, 
but proſecutes vice and folly with all the ſeverity of ſen- 
timent, paſſion, and expreſſion. He ſometimes exhibits 
a mixture of humor with his invectives; but it is a hu- 
mor which partakes more of virulent rage than of plea- 
ſantry ; broad, hoſtile, unchaſtiſed, and equalling, in 
reſpect of indelicacy, the profligate manners which it 
aſſails. The Satires of Juvenal ahound in philoſophi- 
cal apophthegms ; and, where they are not ſullied by ob- 
ſcene deſcription, are ſupported with. a uniform air of 
virtuous elevation. Amidſt all the intemperance of far- 
caſm, his numbers are harmonious. Had his zeal permit- 
ted him to direct the current of his impetuous genius in- 
to the chaunel of ridicule, and endeayor to put to 
ſhame the vices and follies of thoſe licentious times, as 
much as he perhaps exaſperated conviction, rather than 
excited contrition, he would have carried Satire to the 
higheſt poſſible pitch, both of literary excellence and 
moral utility. With every abatement of attainable per- 
ſection, we helitate not to place him at the head of this 


arduous department of poetry. 
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Biography has preſerved no farther particulars of Stay 
tius than that he was born at Naples ; that his father's 
3 name was Statius, of Epirus, and his 
+ F mother's Agelina, and that he died about 
the year one hundred of the Chriſtian æra. 
Some have conjectured that he maintained himſelf by 
writing for the ſtage : but of this there is no ſufficient 
evidence; and if he ever compoled dramatic productions, 
they have periſhed. The works of Statius, now extant, 
are two poems, viz. the Thebazs, and the Achilleis, be- 
ſides a collection, named Sil. 


The Tiebajs conſiſts of twelve books, and the ſubject 
of it is the Theban war, which happened 1236 years 
before the Chriſtian æra, in conſequence of a diſpute 
between Eteocles and Polynices, the ſons of CEdipus and 
Jocaſta. Theſe brothers had entered into an agreement 
with each other to reign alternately for a year at a time; 
and Eteocles being the elder, got firſt poſſeſſion of the 
throne. This prince refuſing to abdicate at the expira- 
tion of the year, Polynices fled to Argos, where marry- 
ing Argia, the daughter of Adraſtus, king of that coun- 
try, he procured the aſſiſtance of his father-in-law, to 
enforce the engagement ſtipulated with his brother Eteo- 
cles. The Argives marched under the command of ſe- 
ven able generals, who were to attack ſeparately the ſe- 
yen gates of Thebes. After much blood had been ſpilt 
without any effect, it was at laſt agreed between the two 
parties, that the brothers ſhould determine the diſpute by 
lingle combat. In the deſperate engagement which en- 
ſued, they both fell; and being burnt together upon the 
funeral pile, it is ſaid that their athes ſeparated, as if ac- 
tuated by the implacable reſentment which they had 


borne to each other, 
| It 
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If we except the ZEneid, this is the only Latin pro- 
duction extant which is epic in its form; and it likewiſe 
approaches neareſt in merit to that celebrated poem, 
which Statius appears to have been ambitious of emu- 
lating. In unity and greatneſs of action, the 7hebazs 
correſponds to the laws of the Epopea; but the ſable may 
be regarded as defective in ſome particulars, which, 
however, ariſe more from the nature of the ſubject, 
than from any fault of the poet. The diſtinction of the 
hero is not ſufficiently prominent; and the poem poſſeſſes 
not thoſe circumſtances which are requiſite towards in- 
tereſting the reader's affections in the iſſue of the con- 
teſt, To this it may be added, that the unnatural com- 
plexion of the inceſtuous progeny diffuſes a kind of 
gloom, which obſcures the ſplendor of thought, and 
reſtrains the ſympathetic indulgence of fancy to ſome 
of the boldeſt excurſions of the poet. For grandeur, 
however, and animation of ſentiment and deſcription, 
as well as for harmony of numbers, the 7hebazs is 
eminently conſpicuous, and deſerves to be held in a much 
higher degree of eſtimation than it has generally obtain- 
ed. In the contrivance of ſome of the epiſodes, and 
frequently in the modes of expreſſion, Statius keeps an 
attentive eye to the conduct of Virgil. It is ſaid that he 
was twelve years employed in the compoſing of this 
poem ; and we have his own authority for affirming, 
that he poliſhed it with all the care and aſſiduity praCtiſed 
by the poets in the Auguſtan age : 


Quippe, te fido monitore, noftra 
Thebais multi cruciata lima 
Tentat audact fide Mantiuane 
Gundia fame. SILVAR, LIE. iv. 3. 


The 
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The Achilleis relates to the fame hero who is celebrat- 
ed by Homer in the Iliad : but it is the previous hiſtory 
of Achilles, not his conduct in the Trojan war, which 
forms the ſubject of this poem. While the young hero 
is under the care of the Centaur Chiron, Thetis makes 
a viſit to the preceptor's ſequeſtered habitation, where, 
to ſave her ſon from the fate which, it was predicted, 
would befal him at Troy, if he ſhould go the ſiege of 
that place, ſhe orders him to be dreſſed in the diſguiſe of 
a woman, and ſeit to live in the family of Lycomedes, 
king of Scyros. But as Troy could not be taken with- 
out the aid of Achilles, Ulyſſes, accompanied by Dio- 
med, is deputed by the Greeks to go to Scyros, and bring 
him thence to the Grecian camp. The artifice by 
which the ſagacious ambaſſador detected Achilles amongſt 
his female companions, was by placing before them va- 
rious articles of merchandiſe, amongſt which was ſome 
armor. Achilles no ſooner perceived the latter, than he 
cagerly ſeized in his hand a ſword and ſhield, and mani- 
teſting the ſtrongeſt emotions of heroic enthuſiaſm, diſ- 
covered his ſex. After an affectionate parting with Ly- 
comedes's daughter Deidamia, whom he left pregnant 
of a ſon, he ſet ſail with the Grecian chiefs, and, dure 
ing the voyage, gives them an account of the manney 
of his education with Chiron, | 


This poera conſiſts of two books, in hcro:c meaſure, 
and is written with taſte and fancy. Commentators are: 
of opinion, that the Achlilleis was left incomplete by the 
death of the author; but this is extremely improbable, 
from various circumſtances, and appears. to be founded 
only upon the word Hadfecnus, in the concluſion of the 


poein: 
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Hactenus annorum, comites, elementa meorum 
Et memini, & meminiſſe juvat: ſeit cætera mater. 


That any conſequential reference was intended by 
Hactenus, ſeems to be plainly contradicted by the words 
which immediately follow, Scit cetera mater. Statius 
could not propoſe the giving any farther account of 
Achilles's life, becauſe a general narrative of it had 
been given in the firſt book. The voyage from Scyros 
to the Trojan coaſt, conducted with the celerity which 
ſuited the purpoſe of the poet, admitted of no incidents 
which required deſcription or recital ; and after the voy- 

agers had reached the Grecian camp, it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that the action of the Iliad immediately com- 
menced: But that Statius had no deſign of extending the 
plan of the Ac/i/lr;s beyond this period, is . de- 
clared in the exordium of the poem: 


Magnanimum aciden, formidatamme Tonanti 
Progeniem, S patrio vetitam ſuccedere cy, 

Diva, refer ; quanquam acta viri mulium inc/jta cantu 
Mironio; ſed plura vacant. Nos ire per omnemn 

(Sic amor e) heroa velis, Scyroque latentem 

Dulichid proferre tubd : nec in heftore traflo 

Siflere, ſed totd juvenem deducere Trojd. 


The Siluæ is a collection of poems, almoſt entirely in 
heroic verſe, divided into five books, and for the moſt 
part written extempore. Statius himſelf affirms, in his 
Dedication to Stella, that the production of none of 
them employed him more than two days; yet many of 
them conſiſt of between one hundred and two hundred 
hexameter lines: we meet with one, of two hundred and 
ſixteen lines ; one, of two hundred and thirty-tour ; one, 
of two hundred and ſixty- two; and one of two hundred 
and ſeventy-ſeyen ; a rapidity of compoſition approach- 


ing 
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ing to what Horace mentions of the poet Lucilius. It is 
no ſmall encomium to obſerve, that, conſidered as extem- 
poraneous productions, the meaneſt in the collection is 
far from meriting cenſure, either in point of ſentiment 
or expreſſion; and many of them contain gat which 
extort our applauſe. 
This poet, ſurnamed likewiſe Coquus, was born at 
Bilbilis, in Spain, of obſcure parents. At the age of 
| twenty-one, he came to Rome, where he 
1 lived during five and thirty years, under 
| the emperors Galba, Otho, Vitellius, the 
two Veſpaſians, Domitian, Nerva, and the beginning 
of the reign of Trajan. He was the panegyriſt of ſe- 
veral of thoſe emperors, by whom he was liberally re- 
warded, raifed to the Equeſtrian Order, and promoted 
by Domitian to the Tribuneſhip: but being treated with 
coldneſs and neglect by Trajan, he returned to his native 
country, and, a few years after, ended his days, at the 
age of ſeventy-five. He had lived at Rome in great 
ſplendor and afluence, as well as in high eſteem for his 
poetical talents ; but upon his return to Bilbilis, it is ſaid 
that he experienced a great reverſe of fortune, and was 
chiefly indebtcd, for his ſupport, to the gratuitous bene- 
factions of Pliny the Younger, whom he had extolled 


in ſome epigrams. 


The poems of Martial conſiſt of fourteen books, all 
written in the epigrammatic form, to which ſpecies of 
compoſition, introduced by the Greeks, he had a pecu- 
liar propenſity. Amidit ſuch a multitude of verſes, on 
a variety of ſubjects, often compoſed extempore, and 
many ot them, probably, in the moments of faſhionable 
difipation, it is not ſurpriſing that we find a large num+ 

ber 
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ber unworthy the genius of the author. Delicacy, and 
even decency, is often violated in the productions of 
Martial. Graſping at every thought which afforded even 
the ſhadow of ingenuity, he gave unlimited ſcope to the 
exerciſe of an active and fruitful imagination. In re- 
ſpect to compoſition, he is likewiſe liable to cenſure. At 
one time he wearies, and at another, tantaliſes the read- 
er, with the prolixity or ambiguity of his preambles. 
His preluſive ſentiments are ſometimes far-fetched, aud 
converge not with a natural declination into the focus of 
epigram. In the diſpenſation of praiſe and cenſure, he 
often ſeems to be governed more by prejudice or policy, 
than by juſtice and truth ; and he is more conſtantly at- 
tentive to the production of wit, than the unprovement 
of morality. 


But while we remark the blemiſhes and imperfeQions 
of this poet, we muſt acknowledge his extraordinary 
merits. In compoſition he is, in general, elegant and 
correct; and where the ſubject is capable of connection 
with ſentiment, his inventive ingenuity never fails to ex- 
tract from it the eſſence of delight and ſurpriſe. His 
fancy is prolific of beautiful images, and his judgement 
expert in arranging them to the greateſt advantage. He 
beſtows panegyric with inimitable grace, and ſatiriſes with 
equal dexterity. In a fund of Attic ſalt, he ſurpaſſes 
every other writer ; and though he ſeems to have at 
command all the varied ſtores of gall, he is not deſtitute 
of candor, With almoſt every kind of verſification he 
appears to be familiar; and amidſt a facility of temper, 
too accommodating, perhaps, on many occaſions, to the 
licentiouſneſs of the times, we may venture from ſtrong 
indications to pronounce, that, as a moraliſt, his princi- 
ples were virtuous. It is obſerved of this author, by 

Pliny 
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Pliny the Younger, that, though his compoſitions might, 
perhaps, not obtain immortality, he wrote as if they 
would. Aiterna, que ſcripfit, non erunt fortaſſe : ule 
| tamen ſcripſit tanquam futura, The character which 
Martial himſelf gives of his Epigrams, is juſt and com- 
prehenſive: oy 


f 


Sunt bona, ſunt quedam mediocria, ſunt mala plura, 
Qu legis : hic aliter non fir, Avite, liber. 


THE, END. 
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